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BOOK        IV. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  agricultural  Syjlems,  orofthofe  Sjjlcms  of  political 
Qeconomyi  which  reprefent  the  Produce  of  Land  as  ei 
ther  the  f ok  or  the  principal  Source  "of  the  Revenue  and 
Wealth  of  every  Country. 

r~|HHE  agricultural  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy 
JL     will  not  require  fo  long  an  explanation  as  that 
which  I  have  thought  it  necelTary  to  beftow  upon  the 
mercantile  or  commercial  fyftem. 

THAT  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of  land 
as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every 
country  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  never  been  adopted  by 
any  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exiils  only  in  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  a  few  men  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity 
in  France.  It  would  not,  furely,  be  worth  while  to 
examine  at  great  length  the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which 
never  has  done,  and  probably  never  will  do  any  harrrt 
VOL.  III.  B  in 
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in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  fhall  endeavour  to  ex 
plain,  however,  as  diftin&ly  as  I  can,  the  great  out 
lines  of  this  very  ingenious  fyftem. 

MR.  COLBERT,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis 
XIV.  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  induftry  and 
knowledge  of  detail ;  of  great  experience  and  acute- 
nefs  in  the  examination  of  public  accounts,  and  of 
abilities,  in  fhort,  every  way  fitted  for  introducing 
method  and  good  order  into  the  collection  and  expen 
diture  of  the  public  revenue.  That  minifter  had  un 
fortunately  embraced  all  the  prejudices  of  the  mercan 
tile  fyftem,  in  its  nature  and  eiience  a  fyftem  of  ref- 
traint  and  regulation,  and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to 
be  agreeable  to  a  laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bull  - 
nefs,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  differ 
ent  departments  of  public  offices,  and  to  eftablifh  the 
neceiTary  checks  and  controuls  for  confining  each  to 
its  proper  fphere.  The  induftry  and  commerce  of  a 
great  country  he  endeavoured  to  regulate  upon  the 
fame  model  as  the  departments  of  a  public  office;  and 
inft°ad  of  allowing  every  man  to  purfue  his  own  in- 
tereit  his  own  way,  upon  the  liberal  plan  of  equality, 
liberty  and  juftice,  he  beftowed  upon  certain  branch 
es  of  induury  extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid 
others  under  as -extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not 
only  difpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to  en 
courage  more  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  that  of 
the  country;  but,  in  order  to  fupport  the  induftry  of 
the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  deprefs  and  keep 
clown  that  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  provi- 
lions  cheap  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  there 
by  to  encourage  manufactures  and  foreign  commerce, 
he  prohibited  altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  ::nd 
thus  excluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from 
every  foreign  market  for  by  far  the  moil  important 
part  of  the  produce  of  their  induftry.  This  pro 
hibition,  joined  to  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the  anci 
ent 
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ent  provincial  laws  of  France  upon  thetranfportation 
of  corn  from'  one  province  to  another,  and  to  the  ar 
bitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which  are  levied  upon  the 
cultivators  in  aimoft  all  the  provinces,  difcouraged  and 
kept  down  the  agriculture  of  that  country  very  much 
below  the  ftate  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  rif- 
en  in  fo  very  fertile  a  foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate. 
This  ftate  ot  difcouragement  and  depreflion  was  felt 
more  or  lefs  in  every  different  part  of  the  country,  and 
many  different  enquiries  were  fet  on  foot  concerning 
the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thefe  caufes  appeared  to  be 
the  preference  given,  by  the  inftitutions  of  Mr.  Col 
bert,  to  the  induftry  of  the  towns  above  that  of  the 
country. 

IF  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the  pro 
verb,  in  order  to  make  it  ftraight  you  muft  bend  it  as 
much  the  ether.  The  French  philofophers,  who  have 
propofed  the  fyftem  which  reprefents  agriculture  as 
the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  every 
country,  feem  to  have  adopted  this  proverbial  maxim ; 
and  as  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the 
towns  was  certainly  overvalued  in  comparifon  with 
that  of  the  country  ;  fo  in  their  fyftem  it  feems  to  be 
as  certainly  undervalued. 

THE  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever  been 
fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any  refpeft  towards  the  an- ; 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  i 
they  divide  into  three  clafles.  The  fir  ft  is  the  clafs  of 
the  proprietors  of  land.  The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of 
the  cultivators,  of  farmers  and  country  labourers, 
whom  they  honour  with  the  peculiar  appellation  ot" 
the  productive  clafs.  The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artifi 
cers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  en 
deavour  to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of 
the  barren  or  unproductive  clafs. 

THE  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  annual 
produce  by  the  expence  which  they  may  occaiionally 

lay 
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lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  land,  upon  the 
buildings,  drains,  enclofures  and  other  ameliorations, 
which  they  may  either  make  or  maintain  upon  it,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  cnltivators  are  enabled,  with 
the  fame  capital,  to  raife  a  greater  produce  and  con- 
fequently  to  pay  a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent 
may  be  confidered  as  the  intereft  or  profit  due  to  the 
proprietor  upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such  ex- 
pences  are  in  this  fyftem  called  ground^expences  (de- 
penfes  foncieresj. 

THE  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the  an 
nual  produce  by  what  in  this  fyftem  are  called  the 
original  and  annual  expences  (depenfes  primitives  et 
depenfes  annuelles)  which  they  lay  out  upon  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  land.  The  original  expences  confift 
in  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  in  the  ftock  of  cat 
tle,  in  the  feed,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  farm 
er's  family,  fervants  and  cattle,  during  at  lead  a  great 
part  of  the  firft  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he  can 
receive  fome  return  from  the  land.  The  annual  ex 
pences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
inftruments  of  hufbandry,  and  in  the  annual  mainte 
nance  of  the  farmer's  fervants  and  cattle,  and  of  his 
family  too,  fo  far  as  any  part  of  them  can  be  confi 
dered  as  fervants  employed  in  cultivation.  That 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  remains  to  him 
after  paying  the  rent,  ought  to  be  {efficient,  firil,  to 
replace  to  him  within  a  reafonab'e  time,  at  leaft 
during  the  term  of  his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his 
original  expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
flock  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually  the 
whole  of  his  annual  expences,  together  likewife  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  flock.  Thofc  two  forts  of 
expences  are  two  capitals  which  the  farmer  employs 
in  cultivation  ;  and  unlefs  they  are  regularly  reftorcd 
to  him,  together  with  a  reafonable  profit,  he  cannot 

carry 
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carry  on  his  employment  on  a  level  with  other  em 
ployments  ;  but,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft, 
murt  defert  it  as  loon  as  poilible,  and  feek  forne  other. 
That  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus 
necefiary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his  bu- 
finefs,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fund  facred  to  cul 
tivation,  which,  if  the  landlord  violates,  he  necefiarily 
reduces  the  price  of  his  own  land,  and  in  a  few  years 
not  only  difables  the  farmer  from  paying  this  racked 
rent,  but  from  paying  the  reafonable  rent  which  he 
might  othefwife  have  got  for  his  land.  The  rent 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more 
than  the  neat  produce  which  remains  after  pay  in?  in 
the  completed  manner  all  the  neceflary  expences  wnich 
mud  be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the  grofs, 
or  the  whole  produce.  It  is  becaufe  the  labour  of 
the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying  completely  all 
thofe  neceffary  expences,  affords  a  neat  produce  of 
this  kind,  that  this  clafs  of  people  are  in  this  fyftem 
peculiarly  diftinguilhedby  the  honourable  appellation 
of  the  productive  clafs.  Their  original  and  annual 
expences  are  for  the  fame  reafon  called,  in  this  fyftem, ' 
productive  expences,  becaufe,  over  and  above  replac 
ing  their  own  value,  they  occafion  an  annual  repro 
duction  of  this  neat  produce. 

TliE  growuvd  expences,  as  they  are  called,  or  what 
the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improvement  of  his 
land,  are  in  this  fyftem  too  honoured  with  the  appel 
lation  of  productive  expences.  Till  the  whole  of 
thofe  expences,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock,  have  been  completely  repaid  to  him' by  the  ad 
vanced  rent  which  he  gets  from  his  land,  that  advan 
ced  rent  ought  to  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable, 
both  by  the  church  and  by  the  king ;  ought  to  be  fub- 
jeCt  neither  to  tithe  nor  taxation.  If  it  is  otherwife, 
by  difcouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  the  church 
difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  own  tithes,  and 
B  %  the 
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the  king  the  future  increafe  of  his  own  taxes.  As  in 
a  well-ordered  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  thofe  ground 
expences,  over  and  above  reproducing  in  the  com 
pleted:  manner  their  own  value,  occafion  likewifc  af 
ter  a  certain  time  a  reproduction  of  a  neat  produce, 
they  are  in  this  fyftem  confidered  as  productive  ex 
pences. 

THE  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  however,., 
together  with  the  original  and  the  annual  expences  of 
the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  forts  of  expences  which 
in  this  fyftem  are  confidered  as  productive.  All  other 
txpences  and  all  other  orders  of  people,  even  thofe 
who  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of  men  are  re 
garded  as  the  moft  productive,  are  in  this  account  of 
things  reprefented  as  altogether  barren  and  unpro 
ductive. 

ARTIFICERS  and  manufacturers,  in  particular, 
whofe  induftry,  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of 
men,  increafes  fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude  pro 
duce  of  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  reprefented  as  a  clafs 
of  peoplejiltogether  barren  and  unproductive.  Their 
labour,  it  is  faid,  replaces  only  the  ftock  which  employs 
them,  together  with  its  ordinary  profits.  That  (lock 
confifts  in  the  materials,  tools,  and  wages,  advanced 
to  them  by  their  employer  ;  and  is  the  fund  deftined 
for  their  employment  and  maintenance.  Its  profits 
are  the  fund  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
employer.  Their  employer,  as  he  advances  to  them 
the  (lock  of  materials,  tools,  and  wages  neceffary  for 
their  employment,  fo  he  advances  to  himfelf  what  is 
neceffary  for  his  own  maintenance,  and  this  mainte 
nance  he  generally  proportions  to  the  profit  which  he 
expects  to  make  by  the  price  of  their  work.  Unlefs 
its  price  repays  to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  ad 
vances  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  materials,  tools  and 
wages  which  he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it  evi 
dently  does  not  repay  to  him  the  whole  expence  which 

he 
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he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  manufadturing 
ftock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent  of  land,  a  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  completely  repaying  the 
whole  expence  which  muft  be  laid  out  in  order  to 
obtain  them.  The  (lock  of  the-  farmer  yields  him  a 
profit  as  well  as  that  of  the  mafier  manufacturer ;  and 
it  yields  a  rent  likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that 
of  the  mailer  manufacturer  does  not.  The  expence, 
therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  and  maintaining  ar 
tificers  and  manufacturers,  does  no  more  than  conti 
nue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exiftence  of  its  own  va 
lue,  and  does  not  produce  any  new  value.  It  is  there 
fore  altogether  a  barren  and  unproductive  expence. 
The  expence,  on  the  contrary,  laid  out  in  employing 
farmers  and  country  labourers,  over  and  above  conti 
nuing  the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new 
value,  the  rent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  therefore  a 
productive  expence. 

MERCANTILE  flock  is  equally  barren  and  unpro 
ductive  with  manufacturing  flock.  It  only  conti 
nues  the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  without  produc- 
cing  any  new  value.  Its  profits  are  only  the  repay 
ment  of  the  maintenance  which  its  employer  advances 
to  himfelf  during  the  time  that  he  employs  it,  or  till 
he  receives  the  returns  of  it.  They  are  only  the  re 
payment  of  a  part  of  the  expence  which  mufl  be  laid 
out  in  employing  it. 

THE  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  never 
adds  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land.  It  adds  in 
deed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  particular  parts  of 
it.  But  the  confumption  which  in  the  mean  time  it 
occafion'j  of  other  parts,  is  precifely  equal  to  the  va 
lue  which  it  adds  to  thofe  parts  ;  fo  that'  the  value  of 
the  whole  amount  is  not,  at  any  one  moment  of 
.time,  in  the  leaft  augmented  by  it.  The  perfon  who 
works  the  lace,  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example, 

\vili 
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will  fometimes  raife  the  value  of  perhaps  a  penny 
worth  of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  fterling.  But  though 
at  firft  fight  he  appears  thereby  to  multiply  the  value 
of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce  about  feven  thoufand 
and  two  hundred  times,  he  in  reality  adds  nothing 
to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude 
produce.  The  working  of  that  lace  cofts  him  per 
haps  two  years  labour.  The  thirty  pounds  which  he 
gets  for  it  when  it  is  finifhed,  is  no  more  than  the 
repayment  of  the  fubfiftence  which  he  advances  to 
himfelf  during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employed 
about  it.  The  value  which,  by  every  day's,  month's, 
or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax,  does  no  more 
than  replace  the  value  of  his  own  confumption  dur 
ing  that  day,  month,  or  year.  At  no  moment  of 
time,  therefore,  does  he  add  any  thing  to  the  value 
of  the  whole  annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  land :  the  portion  of  that  produce  which  he  is 
continually  confuming,  being  always  equal  to  the 
value  which  he  is  continually  producing.  The  ex 
treme  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  perfons  em 
ployed  in  this  expenfive,  though  trifling  manufac 
ture,  may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  of  their  work  does 
not  in  ordinary  cafes  exceed  the  value  of  their  fubiif- 
tence.  It  is  othervvife  with  the  work  of  farmers  and 
country  labourers.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  is  a  va 
lue,  which,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  is  continually  pro 
ducing,  over  and  above  replacing,  in  the  moft  com 
plete  manner,  the  whole  confumption,  the  whole 
expence  laid  out  upon  the  employment  and  mainte 
nance  both  of  the  workmen  and  of  their  employer. 

ARTIFICERS,  manufacturers,  and  merchants,  can 
augment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety,  by 
parflmony  only  ;  or,  as  it  is  expreijed  in  this  fyftem, 
by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  themfelves  of  a 
part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  their  own  fubfiftence. 
They  annually  reproduce  nothing  but  thofe  fnnds. 

Ufliefs, 
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Unlefs,  therefore,  they  annually  fave  fome  part  of 
them,  unlefs  they  annually  deprive  themfelves  of  the 
enjoyment  of  fome  part  of  them,  the  revenue  arid 
wealth  of  their  fociety  can  never  be  in  the  fmalleft  de 
gree  augmented  by  means  of  their  induftry.  Farm 
ers  and  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may  en 
joy  completely  the  whole  funds  deftined  for  their 
own  fubfiftence,  and  yet  augment  at  the  fame  time 
the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety.  Over  and 
above  what  is  deftined  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  their 
induftry  annually  affords  a  neat  produce,  of  which 
the  augmentation  neceiTarily  augments  the  revenue 
and  wealth  of  their  fociety.  Nations,  therefore, 
which,  like  France  or  England,  confift  in  a  great 
meafure  of  proprietors  and  cultivators,  can  be  enrich 
ed  by  induftry  and  enjoyment.  Nations,  on  the  con 
trary,  which,  like  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  are  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac 
turers,  can  grow  rich  only  through  parfimony  and 
privation.  As  the  intereft  of  nations  fo  differently 
circumftanced,  is  very  different,  fo  is  likewife  the 
common  character  of  the  people.  In  thofe  of  the 
former  kind,  liberality,  franknefs,  and  good  felloW- 
fhip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common  charac"- 
ter.  In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meannefs,  and  a  fel- 
fifh  difpofition,  averfe  to  all  focial  pleafure  and  en- 
oyment. 

THE  unproductive  clafs,  that  of  merchants,  arti 
ficers,  and  manufacturers,  is  maintained  and  em 
ployed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  two  other 
claffes,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that  of  cultiva 
tors.  They  furnifh  it  both  with  the  materials  of  its 
work  and  with  the  fund  of  its  fubfiftence,  with  the 
corn  and  cattle  which  it  confumes  while  it  is  em 
ployed  about  that  work.  The  proprietors  and  culti-  , 
vators  finally  pay  both  the  wages  of  all  the  workmen 
of  the  unproductive  clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their 

employers. 
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employers.  Thofe  workmen  and  their  employees 
are  properly  the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and  culti 
vators.  They  are  only  fervants  who  work  without 
doors,  as  menial  fervants  work  within.  Both  the 
one  and  the  other,  however,  are  equally  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  fame  mailers.  The  labour  of 
both  is  equally  unproductive.  It  adds  nothing  to 
the  value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land.  Inftead  of  increafing  the  value  of  that  fum  to 
tal,  it  is  a  charge  and  expence  which  muft  be  paid 
out  of  it. 

THE  unproductive  clafs,  however,  is  not  only  ufe- 
ful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  other  two  clafe.  By 
means  of  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufacturers,  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  can 
purchafe  both  the  foreign  goods  and  the  manufactur- 
ed  produce  of  their  own  country  which  they  have  oc- 
cafion  for,  with  the  produce  of  a  much  fmaller  quan 
tity  of  their  labour,  than  what  they  would  be  obliged 
to  employ,  if  they  were  to  attempt,  in  an  aukward 
and  unfkilful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to 
make  the  other  for  their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the 
unproductive  clafs,  the  cultivators  are  delivered  from 
many  cares  which  would  otherwife  diftract  their  at 
tention  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  The  fuperio- 
rity  of  produce,  which,  in  confequence  of  this  undi 
vided  attention,  they  are  enabled  to  raife,  is  fully 
fufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expence  which  the  main 
tenance  and  employment  of  the  unproductive  clafs 
cofts  either  the  proprietors,  or  themfelves.  The  in- 
duitry  of  merchants,  artificers,  and  manufacturers, 
though  in  its  own  nature  altogether  unproductive, 
yet  contributes  in  this  manner  indirectly  to  increafe 
the  produce  of  the  land.  It  increafes  the  productive 
\  powers  of  productive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  liberty 
to  confine  itfelf  to  its  proper  employment,  the  culti 
vation  of  land  j  and  the  plough  goes  frequently  the 

eafier 
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eafier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the 
man  whofe  bufmefs  is  moft  remote  from  the  plough. 

IT  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors  and 
cultivators  to  reftrain  or  to  difcourage  in  any  reipect 
the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufadtur- 
ers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which  this  unproductive 
clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will  be  the  competition  in 
all  the  different  trades  which  compofe  it,  and  the 
cheaper  will  the  other  two  claffes  be  fupplied,  both 
with  foreign  goods  and  with  the  manufactured  pro 
duce  of  their  own  country. 

IT  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproductive  clafs 
to  opprefs  the  other  two  claries.  It  is  the  furplus  pro 
duce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains  after  deducting  the 
maintenance,  firft,  of  the  cultivators,  and  afterwards, 
of  the  proprietors,  that  maintains  and  employs  the 
unproductive  clafs.  The  greater  this  furplus,  the 
greater  muft  likewife  be  the  maintenance  and  em 
ployment  of  that  clafs.  The  eftabliihment  of  perfect: 
juftice,  of  perfect  liberty,  and  of  perfect  equality,  is 
the  very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  effectually  fecures 
the  higheft  degree  of  proiperity  to  all  the  three  clafles. 

THE  merchants,  artificers  and  manufacturers  of 
thofe  mercantile  ftates  which,  like  Holland  and  Ham 
burgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this  unproductive  clafs,  are 
in  the  fame  manner  maintained  and  employed  altoge 
ther  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  land.  The  only  difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors 
and  cultivators  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  placed 
at  a  moft  inconvenient  diftance  from  ihe  merchants, 
artificers,  and  manufacturers  whom  they  fupply  with 
the  materials  of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fub- 
fiftence,  are  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  and'the 
fubjects  of  other  governments. 

SUCH  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only  ufe- 
ful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  otlfcr 
countries.  They  fill  up  in  feme  rneafure,  a  very  im 
portant 
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portant  void,  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufacturers,  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  thofe  countries  ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom , 
from  fome  defect  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at 
home. 

.  IT  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed  nations, 
if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcourage  or  diflrefs  the  in- 
duftry  of  fuch  mercantile  Rates,  by  impofing  high  du 
ties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon  the  commodities  which 
they  furnifh.  Such  duties,  by  rendering  thofe  com 
modities  dearer,  could  ferve  only  to  fink  the  real  va 
lue  of  the  furplus  produce  of  their  own  lanel,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the 
price  of  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purchafed. — • 
Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the  increafe 
of  that  furplus  produce,  and  confequently  the  im 
provement  ai)d  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  The 
moft  effectual  expedient,  on  the  contrary,  for  raifing 
the  value  of  that  furplus  produce,  for  encouraging  its 
increafe,  and  confequently  the  improvement  and  cul 
tivation  of  their  own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the 
m.ofl  perfect  freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercan- 
tije  nations. 

THIS  perfect  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be  the 
moft  effectual  expedient  for  fupplying  them,  in  due 
time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer 
chants,  v.'hom  they  wanted  at  home,  and  for  filling 
up  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advantageous  manner 
that  very  important  void  which  they  felt  there. 

THE  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce  of 
their  land,  would,  in  due  time,  create  a  greater  capi 
tal  than  what  could  be  employed  with  the  ordinary  rate 
of  profit  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land  ; 
and  the  furplus  part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfclf  to 
the  employment  of  artificers  and  manufacturers  at 
home.  But  thofe  artificers  and  manufacturers,  find 
ing  at  home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 

fund 
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fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might  immediately,  even 
with  much  lefs  art  and  (kill,  be  able  to  work  as  cheap 
as  the  like  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  fuch  mer 
cantile  ftates,  who  had  both  to  bring  from  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Even  though,  from  want  of  art  and  (kill,  they 
might  not  for  fome  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap, 
yet,  finding  a  market  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to 
(ell  their  work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  that  market  but  from  fo  great 
adiftance;  and  as  their  art  and  Ikill  improved,  they 
would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper.  The  artificers 
and  manufacturers  of  fuch  mercantile  dates,  therefore, 
would  immediately  be  rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofe 
landed  nations,  and  foon  after  underfold  and  juftled 
out  of  it  altogether.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  manufac 
tures  of  thofe  landed  nations,  in  confequence  of  the 
gradual  improvements  of  art  and  (kill,  would,  in  due 
time,  extend  their  fale  beyond  the  home  market,  and 
carry  them  to  many  foreign  markets,  from  which  they 
would  in  the  fame  manner  gradually  juftle  out  many 
of  the  manufactures  of  fuch  mercantile  nations. 

THIS  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and  ma 
nufactured  produce  of  thofe  landed  nations  would  in 
due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than  could,  with  the 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  employed  either  in  agri 
culture  or  manufactures.  The  furplus  of  this  capi 
tal  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be 
employed  in  exporting,  to  foreign  countries,  fuch 
parts  of  the  rude  and  manufactured  produce  of  its 
own  country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home 
market.  In  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed  nation  would 
have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  over  thofe  of  mer 
cantile  nations,  which  its  artificers  and  manufacturers 
had  over  the  artificers  and  manufacturers  of  fuch  nati- 

VOL.  III.  C  ons  ; 
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ons ;  the  advantage  of  finding  at  home  that  cargo, 
and  thofe  (tores  and  proviiions,  which  the  others  were 
obliged  to  leek  for  at  a  diftance.  With  inferior  art 
and  Ikill  in  navigation,  therefore,  they  would  be  able 
to  fell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign  markets  as  the 
merchants  of  fuch  mercantile  nations ;  and  with  equal 
art  and  Ikill  they  would  be  able  to  fell  it  cheaper. — 
They  would  foon,  therefore,  rival  thofe  mercantile 
nations  in  this  branch  of  foreign  trade,  and  in  due 
time  would  juftle  them  out  of  it  altogether. 

ACCORDING  to  this  liberal  and  generous  fyftem, 
therefore,  the  moft  advantageous  method  in  which  a 
landed  nation  can  raife  up  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the  moft  per 
fect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  all  other  nations.  It  thereby  raifes 
the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  of 
which  the  continual  increafe  gradually  eftablifhes  a 
fund,  which  in  due  time  neceflarily  raifes  up  all  the 
artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants  whom  it  has 
occafion  for. 

WHEN  a  larded  nation,  on  the  contrary,  opprefies 
either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions  the  trade  of 
foreign  nations,  it  neceirarily  hurts  its  own  intereft 
in  two  different  ways.  Firft,  by  railing  the  price  of 
all  foreign  goods  and  of  all  forts  of  manufactures, 
it  necefTarily  finks  the  real  value  of  the  furplus  pro 
duce  of  its  own  land,  with  which,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which,  it  pur- 
chafes  thofs  foreign  goods  and  manufactures.  Se 
condly,  by  giving  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  to  its  own  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac- 
tifrers,  it  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile  and  manufac 
turing  profit  in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  pro 
fit,  and  confequently  tither  draws  from  agriculture  a 
part  of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed  in 
it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what  would 

otherwife 
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otherwife  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy,  therefore, 
di {courages  agriculture  in  two  different  ways ;  firft, 
by  finking  the  real  value  of  its  produce,  and  thereby 
lowering  the  rate  of  its  profit;  and,  fecondly,  by  raif- 
ing  £he  rate  of  profit  in  all  other  employments.  A- 
griculture  is  rendered  lefs  advantageous,  and  trade  and 
manufactures  more  advantageous  than  they  otherwife 
would  be  ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  iri- 
tereft  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  can,  both  his  capital  and 
his  induftry  from  the  former  to  the  latter  employ 
ments. 

THOUGH,  by  this  opprefiive  policy,  a  landed  nati 
on  fhould  be  able  toraife  up  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  its  own,  fomewhat  fooner  than  it 
could  do  by  the  freedom  of  trade  ;  a  matter,  how 
ever,  which  is  not  a  little  doubtful ;  yet  it  would  raiic 
them  up,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  prematurely,  and  before 
it  was  perfectly  ripe  for  them.  By  railing  up  too 
haftily  one  fpecies  of  induftry,  it  would  deprefs  an 
other  more  valuable  fpecies  of  induftry.  Bv  railing 
up  too  haftily  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which  only  re 
places  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  together  with  the 
ordinary  profit,  it  would  deprefs  a  fpecies  of  induftry 
which,  over  and  above  replacing  that  ftock  with  its 
profit,  affords  likewife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to 
the  landlord.  It  would  deprefs  productive  labour,  by 
encouraging  too  haftily -that  labour  which  is  altoge 
ther  barren  and  unproductive. 

IN  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyftem,  the  funi 
total  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  is  diftributed 
among  the  three  clafles  above  mentioned,  and  in  what 
manner  the  labour  of  the  unproductive  clafs,  does  no 
more  than  replace  the  value  of  its  own  confumption, 
without  increafing  in  any  refpect:  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  is  reprefented  by  Mr.  Quefnai,  the  very  inge 
nious  and  profound  author  of  this  fyftem,  in  fome 
arithmetical  formularies.  The  firft  of  thefe  formu 
laries, 
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laries,  which  by  way  of  eminence  he  peculiarly  dif- 
tinguifhes  by  the  name  of  the  (Economical  Table, 
reprefents  the  manner  in  which  he  fuppofes  this  dif- 
tribution  takes  place,  in  a  date  of  the  mod  perfect 
liberty,  and  therefore  of  the  highed  profperity  j  in  a 
date  where  the  annual  produce  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the 
greated  poflible  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clafs 
enjoys  its  proper  fhare  of  the  whole  annual  produce. 
Some  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the  manner  in 
which,  he  fuppofes,  this  didribution  is  made  in  dif 
ferent  dates  of  redraint  and  regulation  ;  in  which, 
either  the  clafs  of  proprietors,  or  the  barren  and  un 
productive  clafs,  is  more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of 
cultivators,  and  in  which,  either  the  one  or  the  other 
encroaches  more  or  lefs  upon  the  fhare  which  ought 
properly  to  belong  to  this  productive  clafs.  Every 
fuch  encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  natural 
didribution,  which  the  mod  perfect  liberty  would 
edablifh,  mud,  according  to  this  fydem,  necedarily 
degrade  more  or  lefs,  from  one  year  to  another,  the 
value  and  fum  total  of  the  annual  produce,  and  mud 
neceflarily  occafion  a  gradual  d  eel  en  fion  in  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  fociety  ;  a  decleniion,  of 
which  the  progrefs  mud  be  quicker  or  flower,  accord 
ing  to  the  degree  of  this  encroachment,  according  as 
that  natural  didribution,  which  the  mod  perfe6t  li 
berty  would  edablifh,  is  more  or  lefs  violated.  Thofe 
fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the  different  degrees 
of  declenfion,  which,  according  to  this  fydem,  cor- 
refpond  to  the  different  degrees  in  which  this  natural 
didribution  of  things  is  violated. 

SOME  fpeculative  phyficians  feem  to  have  imagin 
ed  that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could  be  pre- 
ferved  only  by  a  certain  precife  regimen  of  diet  and 
exercife,  of  which  every,  the  fmalled,  violation  ne 
cedarily  occafioned  fome  degree  of  difeafe  or  diforder 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  the  violation.  Expe 
rience, 
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rience,  however,  would  feem  ta  fhow,  that  the  hu 
man  body  frequently  preferves,  to  all  appearance  at 
leaft,  the  moft  perfect  ftate  of  health  under  a  vaft  va 
riety  of  different  regimens ;  even  under  fome  which 
are  generally  believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per 
fectly  wholefome.     But  the  healthful  (late  of  the  hu 
man  body,  it  would  feem,  contains  in  itfelf  fome  un 
known  principle  of  prefervation,  capable  either  of 
preventing  or  of  correcting,  in  many  refpccts,  the 
bad  effects  even   of  a  very  faulty  regimen.     Mr. 
Quefnai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phyfician,  and  a  very 
fpeculative  phyfician,  feems  to  have  entertained  a  no 
tion  of  the  fame  kind  concerning  the  political  body, 
and  to  have  imagined  that  it  would  thrive  and  profper 
only  under  a  certain  precife  regimen,  the  exact  regi 
men  of  perfect  liberty  and  perfect  juftice.     He  feems 
not  to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political  body,  the  na 
tural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually  making  to 
better  his  own  condition,  is  a  principle  of  prefervation 
capable  of  preventing  and  correcting,  in  many  refpects, 
the  bad  effects  of  a  political  ceconomy,  in  fome  degree, 
both  partial  and  oppreOive.     Such  a  political  eecono- 
my,  though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or  lefs,  is  not 
always  capable  of  flopping  altogether  the  natural  pro*- 
grefs  of  a  nation  towards  wealth  and  profperity,  and 
iiill  lefs  of  making  it  go  backwards.     If  a  nation 
could  not  profper  without  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
liberty  and  perfect  juftice,  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
nation  which  could  ever  have  profpered.     In  the  po 
litical  body,  however,  the  wifclom  of  nature 'has  for 
tunately  made  ample  provifion  for  remedying  many 
of  the  bad  effects  of  the  folly  and  injuflice  of  man  ; 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural  bo 
dy,  for  remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  intempe 
rance. 

THE  capital  error  of  this  fyftem,  however,  feerns 

to  lie  in  its  reprefenting  the  cUfs  of  artificers,  manui- 

C  2  facturers 
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faclurers  and  merchants,   as  altogether  barren  and 
unproductive.     The  following  observations  may  ferve 
J  to  fhow  the  impropriety  of  this  reprefentation. 

FIRST,  this  clafs,  it  is  acknowledged,  reproduces 
annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  confumption, 
and  continues,  at  leaft,  the  exiftence  of  the  (lock  or  I 
capital  which  maintains  and  employs  it.  But  upon 
this  account  alone  the  denomination  of  barren  or  un 
productive  mould  feem  to  be  very  improperly  appli 
ed  to  it.  We  mould  not  call  a  marriage  barren  or 
unproductive,  though  it  produced  only  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother,  and  tho' 
it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the  human  fpecies, 
but  only  continued  it  as  it  was  before.  Farmers  and 
conntry  labourers,  indeed,  over  and  above  the  flock 
which  maintains  and  employs  them,  reproduce  an 
nually  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlord. 
As  a  marriage  which  affords  three  children  is  certain 
ly  more  productive  than  one  which  affords  only  two  ; 
fo  the  labour  of  farmers  and  country  labourers  is  cer 
tainly  more  productive  than  that  of  merchants,  arti 
ficers  .and  manufacturers.  The  fuperior  produce  of 
the  one  clafs,  however,  does  not  render  the  other 
barren  or  unproductive. 

SECONDLY,  it  feems,  upon  this  account,  altoge 
ther  improper  to  confider  artificers,  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  in  the  fame  light  as  menial  fervants. 
The  labour  of  menial  fervants  does  not  continue  the 
exiftence  of  the  fund  which  maintains  and  employs 
them.  Tf heir  maintenance  and  employment  is  alto 
gether  at'the  expencc  of  their  matters,  and  the  work 
which  they  perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that 
ex  pence.  That  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  pe- 
riih  generally  in  the  very  inftantof  their  performance, 
and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible  com 
modity  which  can  replace  the  value  of  their  wages 
and  maintenance.  The  labour,  on  the  contrary,  of 

artificers, 
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artificers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  naturally 
does  fix  and  realize  itfelf  in  iome  fuch  vendible  com 
modity.  It  is  upon  this  account  that,  in  the  chap 
ter  in  which  I  treat  of  productive  and  unproductive 
labour,  I  have  clafled  artificers,  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  among  the  productive  labourers,  and  me 
nial  fervants  among  the  barren  or  unproductive. 

THIRDLY,  it  feems,  upon  every  fuppofition,  im 
proper  to  fay,  that  the  labour  of  artificers,  manufac* 
turers  and  merchants,  does  not  increafe  the  real  re 
venue  of  the  fociety.  Though  we  mould  fuppofe, 
for  example,  as  it  feems  to  be  fuppofed  in  this  fyf- 
tem,  that  the  value  of  the  daily,  monthly,  and  year 
ly  confumption  of  this  clafs  was  exactly  eqnal  to  that 
of  its  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  production,  yet  it 
would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour  added 
nothing  to  the  real  revenue,  to  the  real  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety. 
An  artificer,  for  example,  who,  in  the  firlt  fix 
months  after  harveft,  executes  ten  pounds  worth  of 
work,  though  he  mould  in  the  fame  time  confume 
ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  necefTaries,  yet 
really  adds  the  value  of  ten  pounds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  While 
he  has  been  confuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten 
pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  neceflaries,  he  has 
produced  an  equal  value  of  work  capable  of  purcha.- 
fmg,  either  to  himfelf  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  an 
equal  half  yearly  revenue.  The  value,  therefore,  of 
what  has  been  confumed  and  produced  during  thefe 
fix  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twenty  pounds. 
It  is  impoflible,  indeed,  that  no  more  than  ten  pounds 
worth  of  this  value,  may  ever  have  exitted  at  any 
one  moment  of  time.  But  if  the  ten  pounds  worth 
of  corn  and  other  necefTaries,  which  were  confumed 
by  the  artificer,  had  been  confumed  by  a  foldier  or 
by  a  menial  fervant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  an 
nual 
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nual  produce  which  exifted  at  the  end  of  the  fix 
months,  would  have  been  ten  pounds  lefs  than  it  ac 
tually  is  in  confequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer. 
Though  the  value  of  what  the  artificer  produces, 
therefore,  fhould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be 
fuppofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumes,  yet  at 
every  moment  of  time  the  actually  exifting  value  of 
goods  in  the  market  is,  in  confequence  of  what  he 
produces,  greater  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

WHEN  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  affert,  that  the 
confumptkm  of  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer 
chants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produce, 
they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that  their  revenue, 
or  the  fund  deftined  for  their  confumption,  is  equal 
to  it.  But  if  they  had  exprefTed  themfelves  more  ac 
curately,  and  only  aflerted,  that  the  revenue  of  this 
clafs  was  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they  produced, 
it  might  readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
what  would  naturally  be  faved  ont  of  this  revenue, 
muft  necefTarily  increafe  more  or  lefs  the  real  wealth 
of  the  fociety.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  out 
fomething  like  an  argument,  it  was  neceffary  that 
they  fhould  exprefs  themfelves  as  they  have  done ;  and 
this  argument,  even  fuppofing  things  actually  were  as 
it  fee.ms  to  prefume  them  to  be,  turns  out  to  be  a  ve 
ry  inconclufive  one. 

FOURTHLY,  farmers  and  country  labourers  can 
no  more  augment,  without  parfimony,  the  real  re 
venue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
their  fociety,  than  artificers,  manufacturers  and  mer 
chants.  The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  any  fociety  can  be  augmented  only  in  two  ways  ; 
either,  firfi,  by  fome  improvement  in  the  productive 
powers  of  the  ufefui  labour  actually  maintained  with 
in  it  ;  or,  fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the  quanti 
ty  of  that  labour. 

THE  improvement  in  the  productive  powers  of 

ufefui 
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ufeful  labour  depend,  firft,  upon  the  improvement  in 
the  ability  of  the  workman  ;  and,  fecondly,  upon 
that  of  the  machinery  with  which  he  works.  But 
the  labour  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  more  fubdivided,  and  the  labour  of 
each  workman  reduced  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  ope 
ration,  than  that  of  farmers  and  country  labourers, 
fo  it  is  likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  im 
provement  in  a  much  higher  degree.*  In  this  re- 
fpedt,  therefore,  the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have  no 
fort  of  advantage  over  that  of  artificers  and  manufac 
turers. 

THE  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour  ac 
tually  employed  within  any  focietyj  muft  depend  alto 
gether  upon  the  increafe  of  the  capital  which  employs 
it;  and  the  increafe  of  that  capital  again  muft  be  ex 
actly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  favings  from  the  re 
venue,  either  of  the  particular  perfons  who  manage 
and  direct  the  employment  of  that  capital,  or  of  fome 
other  perfons  who  lend  it  to  them.  If  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufacturers  are,  as  this  fyftem  feems 
to  fuppofe,  naturally  more  inclined  to  parlimony  and 
Hiving  than  proprietors  and  cultivators,  they  are,  fo 
far,  more  likely  to  augment  the  quantity  of  ufeful 
labour  employed  within  their  fociety,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  increafe  its  real  revenue,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour. 

FIFTHLY  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  the  in 
habitant  of  every  country  was  fuppofed  to  confifl 
altogether,  as  this  fyftem  feems  to  fuppofe,  in  the 
quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their  induftry  could  pro 
cure  to  them ;  yet,  even  upon  this  fuppofition,  the 
revenue  of  a  trading  and  manufacturing  country  muft, 
other  things  being  equal,  always  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  one  without  trade  and  manufactures. 
By  means  of  trade  and  manufactures,  a  greater  quan 
tity 
*  See  Book  I.  Chap.  I. 
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tity  of  fubfiftence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a 
particular  country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
actual  ftate  of  their  cultivation,  could  afford.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  frequently  poflefs 
no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw  to  themfelves  by 
their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  rude  produce  of 
the  lands  of  other  people  as  fupplies  them,  not  only 
with  the  materials  of  their  work,  but  with  the  fund 
of  their  fubfiftence.  What  a  town  always  is  with 
regard  to  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  in 
dependent  ftate  or  country  may  frequently  be  with 
regard  to  other  independent  ftates  or  countries.  It 
is  thus  that  Holland  draws  a  great  part  of  its  fubfift 
ence  from  other  countries;  live  rattle  form  Holftein 
and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe.  A  fmall  quantity  of  manufac-  y 
tured  produce  purchafes  a  great  quantity  of  rude  pro 
duce.  A  trading  and  manufacturing  country,  there 
fore,  naturally  purchafes  with  a  fmall  part  of  its  ma 
nufactured  produce  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce 
of  other  countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufactures  is  generally  obliged 
to  purchafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great  part  of  its  rude 
produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  manufactured  pro 
duce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what  can 
fubftft  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports 
the  fubfiftence  and  accommodation  of  a  great  num 
ber.  The  other  exports  the  accommodation  and  fub 
fiftence  of  a  great  number,  and  imports  that  of  a  very 
few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always 
enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fubfiftence  than  what 
their  own  lands,  in  the  aclual  ftate  of  their  cultiva 
tion,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other  muft 
always  enjoy  a  much  fmaller  quantity. 

THIS  fyftem,  however,  with  all  its  im perfections 
is,  perhaps,  the  neareft  approximation   to  the  truth 
that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  fubjedl  of  poli 
tical 
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tical  oeconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account  well  worth 
the  confideration  of  every  man  who  wifhes  to  exa 
mine  with  attention  the  principles  of  that  very  im 
portant  fcience.  Though  in  reprefenting  the  labour \ 
which  is  employed  upon  land  as  the  only  productive  \ 
labour,  the  notions  which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps 
too  narrow  and  confined ;  yet  in  reprefenting  the 
wealth  of  nations  as  confiding,  not  in  the  unconfum- 
able  riches  of  money,  but  in  the  confumable  goods 
annually  reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety ;  and 
in  reprefenting  perfect  liberty  as  the  only  effectual  ex 
pedient  for  rendering  this  annual  reproduction  the 
greateft  poilible,  its  doctrine  feems  to  be  in  every  ref- 
pedt  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberal.  Its  follow 
ers  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  men  are  fond  of  para 
doxes,  and  of  appearing  to  underhand  what  furpafles 
the  comprehenfion  of  ordinary  people,  the  paradox 
which  it  maintains,  concerning  the  unproductive  na 
ture  of  manufacturing  labour,  has  not  perhaps  contri 
buted  a  little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers. 
They  have  for  fome  years  paft  made  a  pretty  confider- 
able  feet,  diftinguifhed  in  the  French  republic  of  let 
ters  by  the  name  of,  The  CEconornifts.  Their  works 
have  certainly  been  of  fome  fervice  to  their  country; 
not  only  by  bringing  into  general  difcuflion,  many 
fubjects  which  had  never  been  well  examined  before, 
but  by  influencing  in  fome  meafure  the  public  admi- 
niflration  in  favour  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  in 
confequence  of  their  reprefentations,  accordingly,  that 
the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  delivered  from  fe- 
veral  of  the  oppreffions  which  it  before  laboured  un 
der.  The  term  during  which  fuch  a  leafs  can  be 
granted,  as  will  be  valid  againft  every  future  purcha- 
fer  or  proprietor  of  the  land,  has  been  prolonged  from 
nine  to  twenty-feven  years.  The  ancient  provincial 
reitraints  upon  the  tranfportatkm  of  corn  from  one 
province  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  have  been  en 
tirely 
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tirely  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  it  to 
all  foreign  countries,  has  been  eftablifhed  as  the  com 
mon  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes.  This 
fe£t,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  numerous,  and 
which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  properly  called  Poli 
tical  QEconomy,  or  of  the  nature  and  caufes  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  but  of  every  other  branch  of  the 
fyftem  of  civil  government,  all  follow  implicitly,  and 
without  any  fenfible  variation,  the  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Quefnai.  There  is  upon  this  account  little  variety  in 
the  greater  part  of  their  works.  The  mod  dt&in£fc 
and  beft  connected  account  of  this  dodrine  is  to  be 
found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier  de  la 
Riviere,  fometime  Intendant  of  Martinico,  intitled, 
The  natural  and  eflential  Order  of  Political  Societies. 
The  admiration  of  this  whole  feel:  for  their  matter,  who 
was  himfelf  a  man  of  the  greateft  modefty  and  fimplici- 
ty,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  ot  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophers  for  the  founders  of  their  refpe&ive  fyftems. 
"  There  have  been,  fmce  the  world  began,"  fays  a 
very  diligent  and  refpedable  author,  the  Marquis  de 
Mirabeau,  "  three  great  inventions  which  have  prin- 
"  cipally  given  ftability  to  political  fodeties,  indepen- 
"  dent  of  many  other  inventions  which  have  enriched 
'*  and  adorned  them.  The  firft,  is  the  invention  of 
"  writing,  which  alone  gives  human  nature'the  pow- 
"  er  of  tranfmitting,  without  alteration,  its  laws,  its 
•«  contracts,  its  annals,  and  its  difcoveries.  The  fe- 
"  cond,  is  the  invention  of  money,  which  binds  to- 
"  Aether  all  the  relations  between  civilized  focieties. 
"  The  third,  is  the  CEconomical  Table,  the  refult  of 
"  the  other  two,  which  completes  them  both  by  per- 
"  feeding  their  object ;  the  great  difcovery  of  our  age, 
**  but  of  which  our  pofterity  will  reap  the  benefit." 

As  the  political-oeconomy  of  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe,  has  been  more  favourable  to  manufactures 
and  foreign  trade,  the  induftry  oi  the  towns,  than  to 

agriculture, 
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agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the  country ;  fo  that  of 
other  nations  has  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has 
oeen  more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  to  manufac 
tures  and  foreign  trade. 

THE  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more  than 
all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  condition  of 
a  labourer  is  faid  to  be  as  much  fuperior  to  that  of  an, 
artificer ;  as  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  that  of  an  arti 
ficer  is  to  that  of  a  labourer.  In  China,  the  great 
ambition  of  every  man  is  to  get  poiTeflion  of  fome  lit 
tle  bit  of  land,  either  in  property  or  in  leafe;  and 
leafes  are  there  faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate 
terms,  and  to  be  fufficiently  fecured  to  the  leflees. 
The  Chinefe  have  little  refpecl:  for  foreign  trade. 
Your  beggarly  commerce  !  was  the  language  in  which 
the  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  Mr.  De  Lange, 
the  Ruffian  envoy,  concerning  it.*  Except  with  Ja 
pan,  the  Chinefe  carry  on,  themfelves,  and  in  their 
own  bottoms,  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  and  it  is  on 
ly  into  one  or  two  ports  of  their  kingdom  that  they 
even  admit  the  fhips  of  foreign  nations.  Foreign 
trade,  therefore,  is,  in  China,  every  way  confined 
within  a  much  narrower  circle  than  that  to  which  it 
would  naturally  extend  itfelf,  if  more  freedom  was 
allowed  to  it,  either  in  their  own  mips,  or  in  thofc 
of  foreign  nations. 

MANUFACTURES,  as  in  a  (mall  bulk  they  fre 
quently  contain  a  great  value,  and  can  upon  that  ac 
count  be  tranfported  at  lefs  expence  from  one  coun 
try  to  another  than  mod  parts  of  rude  produce,  are, 
in  almoft  all  countries,  the  principal  fupport  of  foreign 
trade.  In  countries,  befides,  lefs  extenfive  and  lefs 
favourably  circumftanced  for  interior  commerce  than 
China,  they  generally  require  the  fupport  of  foreign 

VOL.  III.  D  trade. 

*  See  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Pe  Lange  in  Bell's  Travels,  Yol,  & 
p,  258.  276.  and  293. 
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trade.  Without  an  extenfive  foreign  market,  they 
could  not  well  flourifh,  either  in  countries  fo  mode 
rately  extenfive  as  to  afford  but  a  narrow  home  mar 
ket  ;  or  in  countries  where  the  communication  be 
tween  one  province  and  another  was  fo  difficult,  as 
to  render  it  impoffible  for  the  goods  of  any  particular 
place  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that  home  market  which 
the  country  could  afford.  The  perfection  of  manu 
facturing  induftry,  it  muft  be  remembered,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  divifion  of  labour  ;  and  the  de 
gree  to  which  the  divifion  of  labour  can  be  introduced 
into  any  manufacture  is  neceffarily  regulated,  it  has 
been  fhown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  But  the 
great  extent  ot  the  empire  of  China,  the  vaft  multitude 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  variety  of  climate,  and  confe- 
quently  of  productions  in  its  different  provinces,  and 
the  eafy  communication  by  means  of  water  carriage 
between  the  greater  part  of  them,  render  the  home 
market  of  that  country  of  fo  great  extent,  as  to  be 
alone  fufficient  to  fupport  very  great  manufactures, 
and  to  admit  of  very  considerable  fubdivifions  of  la 
bour.  The  home  market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in 
extent,  not  much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  ptit  together.  A  more 
extenfive  foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great 
home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the  reft 
of  the  world  j  efpecially  if  any  confiderable  part  of 
this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chinefe  mips ;  could 
fcarce  fail  to  increafe  very  much  the  manufactures  of 
China,  and  to  improve  very  much  the  productive 
powers  of  its  manufacturing  induftry.  By  a  more 
extenfive  navigation,  the  Chinefe  would  naturally 
learn  the  art  of  ufing  and  conftructing  themfelves  all 
the  different  machines,  made  ufe  of  in  other  coun 
tries,  as  well  as  the  other  improvements  of  art  and 
induftry  which  are  practifed  in  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world.  Upon  their  prtfent  plan  they  have  lit 
tle 
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tie  opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  the  ex 
ample  of  any  other  nation  ;  except  that  of  the  Japa- 
nefe. 

THE  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of  the 
Gentoo  government  of  Indoftan,  feem  to  have  fa 
voured  agriculture  more  than  all  other  employments. 

BOTH  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  different  cads  or 
tribes,  each  of  which  was  confined,  from  father  to 
fon,  to  a  particular  employment  or  clafs  of  employ 
ments.  The  fon  of  a  prieft  was  neceffarily  a  prieft  ; 
the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a  foldier  ;  the  fon  of  a  labourer, 
a  labourer  ;  the  fon  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver  ;  the  fon 
of  a  tailor,  a  tailor  ;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caft 
of  the  priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that  of  the 
foldiers  the  next ;  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the  cafts  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers. 

THE  government  of  both  countries  was  particu 
larly  attentive  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture.^  The 
works  conftruded  by  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Egypt 
for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
were  famous  in  antiquity  ;  and  the  ruined  remains  of 
fome  of  them  are  ftill  the  admiration  of  travellers. 
Thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were  conftrucied  by 
the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Indoftan,  for  the  proper 
diftribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of 
many  other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  cele 
brated,  feem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both  coun 
tries,  accordingly,  tho'fubjecl  occafionally  to  dearths, 
have  been  famous  for  their  great  fertility.  Though 
both  were  extremely  populous,  yet,  in  years  of  mo 
derate  plenty,  they  were  both  able  to  export  great 
quantities  of  grain  to  their  neighbours. 

THE  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  fuperftitious  averfion 
to  the  fea :  and  as  the  Gentoo  religion  does  not  per 
mit  its  followers  to  light  a  fire,  nor  confequcntly  to 

drefs 
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drefs  any  victuals  upon  the  water,  it  in  effeft  prohi 
bits  them  from  all  diftant  fea  voyages.  Both  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians  muft  have  depended  almoft  al 
together  upon  the  navigation  of  other  nations  for  the 
exportation  of  their  furplus  produce ;  and  this  depen 
dency,  as  it  muft  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it 
muft  have  difcouraged  the  increafe  of  this  furplus 
produce.  It  muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  increafe 
of  the  manufactured  produce  more  than  that  of  the 
rude  produce.  Manufactures  require  a  much  more 
cxtenfive  market  than  the  moft  important  parts  of  the 
rude  produce  of  the  land.  A  fingle  fhoemaker  will 
make  more  than  three  hundred  pairs  of  (hoes  in  a 
year  ;  and  his  own  family  will  not  perhaps  wear  out 
iix  pairs.  Unlefs  therefore  he  has  the  cuftom  of  at  leaft 
fifty  fuch  families  as  his  own,  he  cannot  difpofe  of  the 
whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  The  moft  nu 
merous  clafs  of  artificers  will  feldom,  in  a  large 
country,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  whole  number  of  families  contained 
in  it.  But  in  fuch  large  countries  as  France  and  Eng 
land,  the  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture 
has  by  fome  authors  been  computed  at  a  half,  by 
others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  know  of, 
at  lefs  than  a  fifth  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  But  as  the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of 
both  France  and  England  is,  the  far  greater  part  of 
it,  confumed  at  home,  each  perfon  employed  in  it 
muft,  according  to  thefe  computations,  require  little 
more  than  the  cuftom  of  one,  two,  or,  at  moft,  of 
four  fuch  families  as  his  own,  in  order  to  difpofe  of 
the  whole  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Agriculture, 
therefore,  can  fupport  itfelf  under  the  difcouragement 
of  a  confined  market,  much  better  than  manufactures. 
In  both  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  indeed,  the  con 
finement  of  the  foreign  market  was  in  fome  meafurc 
comptnfated  by  the  conveniency  of  many  inland  na 
vigations, 
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vigations,  which  opened,  in  the  moft  advantageous 
manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  home  market  to 
every  part  of  the  produce  of  every  different  diftricSt 
of  thofe  countries.  The  great  extent  of  Indoftan  too 
rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  very  great, 
and  fufficient  to  fupport  a  great  variety  of  manufac 
tures.  But  the  fmall  extent  of  ancient  Egypt,  which 
was  never  equal  to  England,  muft  at  all  times  have 
rendered  the  home  market  of  that  country  too  nar 
row  for  fupporting  any  great  variety  of  manufactures. 
Bengal,  accordingly,  the  province  of  Indoftan,  which 
commonly  exports  the  greateft  quantity  of  rice,  has 
always  been  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures,  than  for  that  of  its 
grain.  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  though  it 
exported  fome  manufactures,  fine  linen  in  particular, 
as  well  as  fome  other  goods,  was  always  rnoft  diftin- 
guifhed  for  its  great  exportation  of  grain.  It  was 
long  the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire. 

THE  fovereigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  Indoftan  has  at 
different  times  beeri  divided,  have  always  derived  the 
whole,  or  by  far  the  moft  confiderable  part,  of  their 
revenue  from  fome  fort  of  land-tax  or  land-rent. 
This  land-tax  or  land-rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe, 
confifted  in  a  certain  proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid, 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  which  was  either  deliver 
ed  in  kind,  or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain 
valuation,  and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  produce.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  fovereigns  of  thofe 
countries  fhould  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  inte- 
refts  of  agriculture,  upon  the  profperity  or  decknfion 
of  whicrTimmediately  depended  the  yearly  increafe 
or  diminution  of  their  own  revenue. 

THE  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece, 

and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agriculture 

D  2  more 
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more  than  manufactures  or  foreign  trade,  yet  feems 
rather  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter  employments, 
than  to  have  given  any  direct  or  intentional  encou 
ragement  to  the  former.  In  feveral  of  the  ancient 
dates  of  Greece,  foreign  trade  was  prohibited  altoge 
ther  ;  and  in  feveral  others  the  employments  of  arti 
ficers  and  manufacturers  were  confidered  as  hurtful 
to  the  ftrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as 
rendering  it  incapable  of  thofe  habits  which  their 
military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes  endeavoured  to  form 
in  it,  and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more  or  lefs  for 
undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encountering  the  dangers 
of  war.  Such  occupations  were  confidered  as  fit  on 
ly  for  flaves,  and  the  free  citizens  of  the  (late  were 
prohibited  from  exercifing  them.  Even  in  thofe 
ftates  where  no  fuch  prohibition  took  place,  as  in 
Rome  and  Athens,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
in  effect  excluded  from  all  the  trades  which  are  now 
commonly  exercifed  by  the  lower  fort  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  towns.  Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and 
Rome,  all  occupied  by  the  Haves  of  the  rich,  who 
exercifed  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  matters,  whofe 
wealth,  power,  and  protection,  made  it  almoft  im- 
poflible  for  a  poor  freeman  to  find  a  market  for  his 
work,  when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of 
the  ilaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  very 
feldom  inventive  ;  and  all  the  moft  important  im 
provements,  either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrange 
ment  and  diftribution  of  work,  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  labour,  have  been  the  difcoveries  of  freemen. 
Should  a  flave  propofe  any  improvement  of  this  kind, 
his  matter  would  be  very  apt  to  confider  the  propofal 
as  the  fuggeftion  of  lazinefs,  and  of  a  defire  to  fave  his 
own  labour  at  the  matter's  expence.  The  poor  Have, 
inftead  of  reward,  would  probably  meet  with  much 
abufe,  perhaps  with  fome  punifhment.  In  the  ma 
nufactures  carried  on  by  flaves,  therefore,  more  la 
bour 
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hour  muft  generally  have  been  employed  to  execute 
the  fame  quantity  of  work,  than  in  thofe  carried  on 
by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former  mutt,  upon 
that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer  than  that 
of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  mines,  it  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Montefquieu,  though  not  richer,  have  always 
been  wrought  with  lefs  expence,  and  therefore  with 
more  profit,  than  the  Turkifh  mines  in  their  neigh 
bourhood.  The  Turkifh  mines  are  wrought  by 
flaves  ;  and  the  arms  of  thofe  flaves  are  the  only  ma 
chines  which  the  Turks  have  ever  thought  of  em 
ploying.  The  Hungarian  mines  are  wrought  by 
freemen,  who  employ  a  great  deal  of  machinery,  by 
which  they  facilitate  and  abridge  their  own  labour. 
From  the  very  little  that  is  known  about  the  price  of 
manufactures  in  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro 
mans,  it  would  appear  that  thofe  of  the  .finer  fort 
were  exceflively  dear.  Silk  fold  for  its  weight  in 
gold.  It  was  not,  indeed,  in  thofe  times  a  Europe 
an  manufacture  ;  and  as  it  was  all  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  the  diftance  of  the  carriage  may  in  fome 
meafure  account  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  price.  The 
price,  however,  which  a  lady,  it  is  laid,  would 
fomettmes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  fine  linen,  feems 
to  have  been  equally  extravagant ;  and  as  linen  was 
always  either  an  European,  or,  at  fartheft,  an  Egyp 
tian  manufacture,  this  high  price  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  great  expence  of  the  labour  which 
muft  have  been  employed  about  it,  and  the  expence 
of  this  labour  again  could  arife  from  nothing  but  the 
aukwardnefs  of  the  machinery  which  it  made  ufe  of. 
The  price  of  fine  woollens  too,  though  not  quite  fo 
extravagant,  feems  however  to  have  been  much  above 
that  of  the  prefent  times.  Some  cloths,  we  are  told 
by  Pliny,  dyed  in  a  particular  manner,  coft  a  hun 
dred  denarii,  or  three  pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eight- 
pence 
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pence  the  pound  weight.*  Others  dyed  in  another 
manner  coft  a  thoufand  denarii  the  pound  weight,  or 
thirty-three  pounds  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence. 
The  Roman  pound,  it  muft  be  remembered,  con 
tained  only  twelve  of  our  avoirdupois  ounces.  This 
high  price,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  principally 
owing  to  the  dye.  But  had  not  the  cloths  themfelves 
been  much  dearer  than  any  which  are  made  in  the 
prefent  times,  fo  very  expenfive  a  dye  would  not 
probably  have  been  beftowed  upon  them.  The  dif- 
proportion  would  have  been  too  great  between  the 
value  of  the  acceflbry  arid  that  of  the  principal.  The 
price  mentioned  by  the  fame  t  author  of  fome  Tri- 
clinaria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cum  ions  made 
ufe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their 
couches  at  table,  paiTes  all  credibility  ;  fome  of  them 
being  fakl  to  have  coft  more  than  thirty  thoufand, 
others  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds. 
This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  to  have  arifen  from 
the  dye.  In  the  drefs  of  the  people  of  fafhion  of 
both  fexes,  there  feems  to  have  been  much  lefs  vari 
ety,  it  is  obferved  by  Do6tor  Arbuthnot,  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  times  ;  and  the  very  little  variety 
which  we  find  in  that  of  the  ancient  ftafutes  confirms 
his  obfervation.  He  infers  from  this,  that  their  drefs 
muft  upon  the  whole  have  been  cheaper  than  ours  : 
but  the  concluiion  does  not  feem  to  follow.  When 
the  expence  of  fafhionable  drefs  is  very  great,  the 
variety  muft  be  very  fmall.  But  when,  by  the  im 
provements  in  the  productive  powers  of  manufactu 
ring  art  and  induftry,  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs 
comes  to  be  very  moderate,  the  variety  will  natural 
ly  be  very  great.  The  rich  not  being  able  to  diftin- 
puifh  themfelves  by  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs,  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  do  fo  by  the  -multitude  and 
variety  of  their  drefTes. 

THE 

*  Plin.  1.  ix.  c.  39.  f  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  48,. 
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THE  greateft  and  moft  important  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the 
rude  produce  which  conftitutes  both  the  materials  of 
their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence ;  and  they 
pay  for  this  rude  produce  by  fending  back  to  the  coun 
try  a  certain  portion  of  it  manufactured  and  prepared 
for  immediate  ufe.  The  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  thefe  two  different  fets  of  people,  confifts 
ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of  rude  produce  ex 
changed  for  a  certain  quantity  of  manufactured  pro 
duce.  The  dearer  the  latter,  therefore,  the  cheaper 
the  former ;  and  whatever  tends  in  any  country  to 
raife  the  price  of  manufactured  produce,  tends  to 
lower  that  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  there 
by  to  difcourage  agriculture.  The  fmaller  the  quan 
tity  of  manufactured  produce  which  any  given  quan 
tity  of  rude  produce,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude 
produce  is  capable  of  purchafmg,  the  fmaller  the  ex 
changeable  value  of  that  given  quantity  of  rude  pro 
duce;  the  fmaller  the  encouragement  which  either- 
the  landlord  has  to  increafe  its  quantity  by  improv 
ing,  or  the  farmer  by  cultivating  the  land.  What 
ever,  befides,  tends  to  diminifh  in  any  country  the 
number  of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  tends  to  di- 
minifti  the  home  market,  the  moft  important  of  all 
markets  for  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby 
(till  further  to  difcourage  agriculture. 

THOSE  fyftems,  therefore,  which,  preferring  agri 
culture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order  to  promote 
it,  impofe  reflraints  upon  manufactures  and  foreign 
trade,  act  contrary  to  the  very  end  which  they  pro- 
pofe,  and  indirectly  difcouraga  that  very  fpecies  of  in- 
duftry  which  they  mean  to  promote.  T  hey  are  fo 

far, 
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far,  perhaps,  more  inconfiftent  than  even  the  mer 
cantile  fyftem.  That  fyftem,  by  encouraging  manu 
factures  and  foreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns 
a  certain  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  from  fup- 
porting  a  more  advantageous,  to  fupport  alefs  advan 
tageous  fpecies  of  induftry.  But  ft  ill  it  really  and  in 
the  end  encourages  that  fpecies  of  induftry  which  it 
means  to  promote.  Thofe  agricultural  fyftems,  on 
the  contrary,  really  and  in  the  end  difcourage  their 
own  favourite  fpecies  of  induftry. 

IT  is  thus  that  every  fyftem  which  endeavours,  ei 
ther,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw  to 
wards  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  a  greater  mare 
of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what  would  natu 
rally  go  to  it ;  or,  by  extraordinary  reftraints,  to  force 
from  a  particular  fpecies  of  induftry  feme  mare  of  the 
capital  which  would  otherwife  be  employed  in  it ;  is 
in  reality  fubverfive  of  the  great  purpofe  which  it 
means  to  promote.  It  retards,  inftead  of 3 accelerat 
ing,  the  progrefs  of  the  fociety  towards  real  wealth 
and  greatnefs  ;  and  diminifhes,  inftead  of  increafing, 
the  real  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and 
labour. 

ALL  fyftems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint, 
therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  the  ob 
vious  and  fimple  fyftem  of  natural  liberty  eftablifhes 
itfelfof  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as  long  as  he 
does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice,  is  left  perfectly 
free  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  and  to 
bring  both  his  induftry  and  capital  into  competition 
with  thofe  of  any  other  man,  or  order  of  men.  The 
fovereign  is  completely  di (charged  from  a  duty,  in  the 
attempting  to  perform  which  he  muft  always  be  ex- 
pofed  to  innumerable  delufions,  and  for  the  proper 
performance  of  which  no  human  wifdom  or  know 
ledge  could  ever  be  fufricient ;  the  duty  ol  fuperintencl- 
ing  the  induftry  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it 

towards 
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towards  the  employments  mod  fuitable  to  the  intereft 
of  the  fociety.  According  to  the  fyftem  of  natural  li 
berty,  the  fovereign  has  only  three  duties  to  attend  to; 
three  duties  of  great  importance,  indeed,  but  plain 
and  intelligible  to  common  understandings:  firft,  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and 
invafion  of  other  independent  focieties ;  fecondly,  the 
duty  of  protecting,  as  far  as  poflible,  every  member 
of  the  fociety  from  the  injuftice  or  oppreftion  of  eve 
ry  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifhing  an 
exact  adminiftration  of  juftice;  and,  thirdly,  the  du 
ty  of  erecting  and  maintaining  certain  public  works 
and  certain  public  inftitutions,  which  it  can  never  be 
for  the  intereft  of  any  individual,  or  fmall  number  of 
individuals,  to  erect  and  maintain;  becaufe  the  profit 
could  never  repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or 
fmall  number  of  individuals,  though  it  may  frequent 
ly  do  much  more  than  repay  it  to  a  great  fociety. 

THE  proper  performance  of  thofe  feveral  duties  of 
the  fovereign  neceflarily  fuppofes  a  certain  expence ; 
and  this  expence  again  neceifarily  requires  a  certain 
revenue  to  fupport  it.  In  the  following  book,  there 
fore,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain;  firft,  what  are  the 
necefftry  expences  of  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth ; 
and  which  of  thofe  expences  ought  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety  ;  and 
which  of  them,  by  that  of  fome  particular  part  only, 
or  of  fome  particular  members  of  the  fociety  :  fe 
condly,  what  are  the  different  methods  in  which  the 
whole  fociety  may  be  made  to  contribute  towards  de 
fraying  the  expences  incumbent  on  the  whole  fociety, 
and  what  are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveni 
ences  of  each  of  thofe  methods:  and,  thirdly,  what 
are  the  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced  almoft 
all  modern  governments  to  mortgage  fome  part  of  this 
revenue,  or  to  contradt  debts,  and  what  have  been  the 
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effects  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real  wealth,  the  annu 
al  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.  The 
following  book,  therefore,  will  naturally  be  divided 
into  three  chapters. 


BOOK 
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BOOK      V. 

Of  the  Revenue  of  the  Sovereign  or 
Commonwealth. 


C  H  A  P.    I. 

Of  the  Expends  of  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth. 

PART   FIRST. 
Of  the-  Expencf  'of  Defence. 

THE  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  proteft- 
ing  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  invafion 
of  other  independent  focieties,  can  be  performed  only 
by  means  of  a  military  force.  But  the  expence  both 
of  preparing  this  military  force  in  time  of  peace,  and 
of  employing  it  in  time  of  war,  is  very  different  in 
the  different  ftates  of  fociety,  in  the  different  periods 
of  improvement. 

AMONG  nations  of  hunters,  the  lowed  and  rudefl 
ftate  of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  tind  it  among  the  native 
tribes  of  North  America-,  every  man  is  a  warrior  as 
well  as  a  hunter.  When  he  goes  to  war,  either  to 
defend  his  fociety,  or  to  revenge  the  injuries  which 
have  been  done  to  it  by  other  focieties,  he  maintains 
himfelf  by  his  own  labour,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  he  lives  at  home.  His  fociety,  for  in  this  (talc 
of  things  there  is  properly  neither  fovereign  nor  com- 
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monwealth,  is  at  no  fort  of  expence,  either  to  pre 
pare  him  for  the  field,  or  to  maintain  him  while  he  is 
in  it. 

AMONG  nations  of  fliepherds,  a  more  advanced 
ftate  of  fociety,  fuch  as  we  find  it  among  the  Tartars 
and  Arabs,  every  man  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  a  war 
rior.  Such  nations  have  commonly  no  fixed  habi'ta- 
tion,  but  live,  either  in  tents,  or  in  a  fort  of  covered 
waggons,  which  are  eafily  tranfported  from  place  to 
place.  The  whole  tribe  or  nation  changes  its  fituati- 
on  according  to  the  different  feafons  ot  the  year,  as 
•well  as  according  to  other  accidents.  When  its 
herds  and  flocks  have  confumed  the  forage  of  one  part 
of  the  country,  it  removes  to  another,  and  from  that 
to  a  third.  In  the  dry  feafon,  it  comes  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers ;  in  the  wet  feafon  it  retires  to  the 
upper  country.  When  fuch  a  nation  goes  to  war, 
the  warriors  will  not  truft  their  herds  and  flocks  to 
the  feeble  defence  of  their  old  men,  their  women  and 
children ;  and  their  old  men,  theft  women  and  chil 
dren,  will  not  be  left  behind  without  defence  and 
without  fubfiftence.  The  whole  nation,  be  fides,  be 
ing  accuftomed  to  a  wandering  life,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  eafily  takes  the  field  in  time  of  war.  Whe 
ther  it  marches  as  an  army,  or  moves  about  as  a 
company  of  herdfmen,  the  way  of  life  is  nearly  the 
fame,  though  the  objecl  propofed  by  it  be  very  differ 
ent.  They  all  go  to  war  together,  therefore,  and 
every  one  does  as  well  as  he  can.  Among  the  Tar 
tars,  even  the  women  have  been  frequently  known  to 
engage  in  battle.  If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs 
to  the  hoftile  tribe  is  the  recompence  of  the  victory. 
But  if  they  are  vanquiihed,  all  is  loft,  and  riot  only 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  and  children, 
become  the  booty  of  the  conqueror.  Even  the  great 
er  part  of  thofe  who  furvive  the  action  are  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  him  for  the  fake  of  immediate  fubfifU 
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ence.  The  reft  arc  commonly  diflipated  and  dif~ 
perfed  in  the  defart. 

THE  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  exercifes  of  a 
Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare  him  fufficiently  for  war. 
Running,  wreftling,  cudgel-playing,  throwing  the  ja 
velin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  common  paf- 
times  of  thofe  who  live  in  the  open  air,  and  are  all 
of  them  the  images  of  war.  When  a  Tartar  or  Arab 
actually  goes  to  war,  he  is  maintained,  by  his  own 
herds  and  flocks  which  he  carries  with  him,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  peace.  His  chief  or  fovereign, 
for  thofe  nations  have  all  chiefs  or  fovereigns,  is  at  no 
fort  of  expence  in  preparing  him  for  the  field  ;  and 
when  he  is  in  it,  the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only 
pay  which  he  either  expects  or  requires. 

AN  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  exceed  two  or  three 
hundred  men.  The  precarious  fubfiftence  which  the 
chace  affords  couM  feldom  allow  a  greater  number  to 
keep  together  foi  '  confiderable  time.  An  army 
of  fhepherds,  on  L  contrary,  may  fometimes  amount 
to  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  no 
thing  flops  their  progrefs,  as  long  as  they  can  go  on 
from  one  diftri6l,  of  which  they  have  confumed  the 
forage,  to  another  which  is  yet  entire  ;  there  feems 
to  be  fcarce  any  limit  to  the  number  who  can  march 
on  together.  A  nation  of  hunters  can  never  be  for 
midable  to  the  civilized  nations  in  their  neighbour 
hood.  A  nation  of  fhepherds  may.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  an  Indian  war  in  North 
America.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  more 
dreadful  than  a  Tartar  invafion  has  frequently  been 
in  Afia.  The  judgment  of  Thucydides,  that  both 
Europe  and  Afia  could  not  refill:  the  Scythians  united, 
has  been  verified  by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  extenfive,  but.defencelefs  plains  of 
Scythia  or  Tartary,  have  been  frequently  united  un 
der  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  fome  conquering 
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horde  or'  clan  ;  and  the  havoc  and  devaftation  of  Afia 
have  always  fignalized  their  union.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  inhofpitable  defarts  of  Arabia,  the  other  great 
nation  of  fhepherds,  have  never  been  united  but  once ; 
under  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fucceflbrs.  Their 
union,  which  was  more  the  effect;  of  religious  en- 
thufiafm  than  of  conqueft,  was  fignalized  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  the  hunting  nations  of  America  fhould 
ever  become  fhepherds,  their  neighbourhood  would  be 
much  more  dangerous  to  the  European  colonies  'than 
it  is  at  prefent. 

IN  a  yet  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  among 
thofe  nations  of  huibandmen  who  have  little  foreign 
commerce,  and  no  other  manufactures  but  thofe 
coarfe  and  houfhold  ones  which  almoft  every  private 
family  prepares  for  its  own  ufe ;  every  man,  in  the 
fame  manner,  either  is  a  warrior,  or  eafily  becomes 
fuch.  They  who  live  by  agriculture  generally  pafs 
the  whole  day  in  open  air,  expofed  to  all  the  incle 
mencies  of  the  feafons.  The  hardinefs  of  their  ordi 
nary  life  prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to 
fome  of  which  their  necefTary  occupations  bear  a  great 
analogy.  The  necefTary  occupation  of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to  fortify 
a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  field.  The  ordinary 
paftimes  of  fuch  hufbandmen  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
ihepherds,  and  are  in  the  fame  manner  the  images  of 
war.  But  as  hufbandmen  have  lefs  leifure  than  ihep 
herds,  they  are  not  fo  frequently  employed  in  thofe 
paftimes.  They  are  fold iers,  but  foldiers  not  quite 
fo  much  mafters  of  their  exercife.  Such  as  they  are, 
however,  it  feldom  cofts  the  fovereign  or  common 
wealth  any  expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

AGRICULTURE,  even  in  its  rudeft  and  lowed  ftate, 
fuppofes  a  fettlement  ;  fome  fort  of  fixed  habitation 
which  cannot  be  abandoned  without  great  lofs.  When 
a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen,  therefore,  goes  to  war, 
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the  whole  people  cannot  take  the  field  together.  The 
old  men,  the  women  and  children,  at  leaft,  muft  re 
main  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  habitation.     All  the 
men  of  the  military  age,  however,  may  take  the  field, 
and,  in  fmali  nations  of  this  kind,  have  frequently 
done  fo.     In  every  nation  the  men  of  the  military 
age  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.     If  the 
campaign  too  mould  begin  after  feed-time,  and  end 
before  harveft,  both  the  hufbandman  and  his  princi 
pal  labourers  can  be  fpared  from  the  farm  without 
much  lofs.     He  trufts  that  the  work  which  muft  be 
done  in  the  mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed 
by  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the  children.     He  is 
not  unwilling,  therefore,  to  ferve  without  pay  during 
a  (hort  campaign,  and  it  frequently  cofts  the  fovereign 
or  commonwealth  as  little  to  maintain  him  in  the 
field  as  to  prepare  him  for  it.     The  citizens  of  all 
the  different  dates  of  ancient  Greece  feem  to  have 
ferved  in  this  manner  till  after  the  fecond  Perfian  war ; 
and  the  people  of  Peloponefus  till  after  the  Pelopo- 
nefian   war.     The   Peloponefians,   Thucydides  ob- 
fcrves,  generally  left  the  field  in  the  fummer,  and  re 
turned  home  to  reap  the  harveft.     The  Roman  peo 
ple  under  their  kings,  and  during  the  firft  ages  of  tha 
republic,  ferved  in  the  fame  manner.     It  was  not  till 
the  fiege  of  Veii,  that  they  who  ftaid  at  home  began 
to  contribute  fomething  towards  maintaining  thofe 
who  went  to  war.     In  the  European  monarchies, 
•which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire,  both  before  and  for  fome  time  after  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  what  is  properly  called  the  feudal  law, 
the  great  lords,  with  all  their  immediate  dependents, 
ufed  to  ferve  the  crown  at  their  own  expence.     In 
the  field,  in  the  fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  main 
tained  themfelves  by  their  own  revenue,  and  not  by 
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any  ftipend  or  pay  which  they  received  from  the  king 
upon  that  particular  occafion. 

IN  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  two  different 
caufes  contribute  to  render  it  altogether  impoilible 
that  they,  who  take  the  field,  mould  maintain  them- 
felves  at  their  own  expence.  Thofe  two  caufes  are, 
the  progrefs  of  manufactures,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  art  of  war. 

THOUGH  a  hufbandman  mould  be  employed  in  an 
expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  feed-time  and  ends 
before  harveft,  the  interruption  of  his  bufmefs  will 
not  always  occafion  any  confiderable  diminution  of 
his  revenue.  Without  the  intervention  of  his  labour, 
nature  does  herfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which 
remains  to  be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artifi 
cer,  a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver,  for  example, 
quits  his  workhoufe,  the  fole  fource  of  his  revenue  is 
completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  nothing  for  him,  he 
does  all  for  himfelf.  When  he  takes  the  field,  therefore, 
in  defence  of  the  public*  as  he  has  no  revenue  to 
maintain  himfelf,  he  muft  neceflarily  be  maintained 
by  the  public.  But  in  a  country  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  artificers  and  manufactu 
rers,  a  great  part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft 
be  drawn  from  thofe  claffes,  and  muft  therefore  be 
maintained  by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  employ 
ed  in  its  fervice. 

WHEN  the  art  of  war  too  has  gradually  grown 
up  to  be  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  fcience  ; 
when  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  determined,  as 
in  the  firft  ages  of  fociety,  by  a  fingle  irregular  fkir- 
mifh  or  battle,  but  when  the  conteft  is  generally  fpun 
out  through  feveral  different  campaigns,  each  of  which 
lafts  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  it  becomes 
univerfally  neceffary  that  the  public  mould  maintain 
thofe  who  ferve  the  public  in  war,  at  leaft  while  they 
are  employed  in  that  fervice.  Whatever  in  time  of 
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peace  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of  thofe  who" 
go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and  expenfive  a  fervice 
would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
them.  After  the  fecond  Perfian  war,  accordingly, 
the  armies  of  Athens  feem  to  have  been  generally 
compofed  of  mercenary  troops  ;  confiding,  indeed, 
partly  of  citizens,  but  partly  too  of  foreigners  ;  and 
all  of  them  equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence  of 
the  ftate.  From  the  time  of  the  liege  of  Veii,  the 
armies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice  during 
the  time  which  they  remained  in  the  field.  Under 
the  feudal  governments  the  military  fervice  both  of 
the  great  lords  and  their  immediate  dependents  was, 
after  a  certain  period,  univerfally  exchanged  for  a 
payment  in  money,  which  was  employed  to  main 
tain  thofe  who  fervecl  in  their  ftead. 

THE  number  of  thofe  who  can  go  to  war,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people,  is  necef- 
farily  much  fmaller  in  a  civilized,  than  in  a  rude 
ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety,  as  the  foldi- 
ers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the  labour  of  thofe 
who  are  not  foldiers,  the  number  of  the  former  can 
never  exceed  what  the  latter  can  maintain,  over  and 
above  maintaining,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  ftations,  both  themfelves  and  the  other  offi 
cers  of  government,  and  law,  whom  they  are  oblig 
ed  to  maintain,  In  the  little  agrarian  (fates  of  anci 
ent  Greece,  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and 
would  fometimes,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among 
the  civilized  nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  com 
monly  computed,  that  not  more  than  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employ 
ed  as,  foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which 
pays  the  expence  of  their  fervice. 

THE  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the  field 
feems  not  to  have  become  confidcrable  in  any  nation' 
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till  long  after  that  of  maintaining  it  in  the  field  had 
devolved  entirely  upon  the  fovereign  or  common 
wealth.  In  all  the  different  republics  of  ancient 
Greece,  to  learn  his  military  exercifes,  was  a  necef- 
fary  part  of  education  impofed  by  the  (late  upon  eve 
ry  free  citizen.  In  every  city  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  public  field,  in  which,  under  the  protection 
of  the  public  magistrate,  the  young  people  were 
taught  their  different  exercifes  by  different  matters. 
In  this  very  fimple  inftitution,  confided  the  whole 
expence  which  any  Grecian  date  feems  ever  to  have 
been  at,  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war.  In  anci 
ent  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus  Martius  an- 
fwered  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of  the  Gymna- 
fium  in  ancient  Greece.  Under  the  feudal  govern 
ments,  the  many  public  ordinances  that  the  citizens 
of  every  diftricT:  fhould  praclife  archery  as  well  as  fe- 
veral  other  military  exercifes,  were  intended  for  pro 
moting  the  fame  purpofe,  but  do  not  feem  to  have 
promoted  it  fo  well.  Either  from  want  of  intereft 
in  the  officers  entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofc 
ordinances,  or  from  fome  other  caufe,  they  appear 
to  have  been  univerfally  neglected  ;  and  in  the  pro^- 
grefs  of  all  thofe  governments,  military  exercifes 
feem  to  have  gone  gradually  into  difufe  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

IN  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  du 
ring  the  whole  period  of  their  exigence,  and  under 
the  feudal  governments  for  a  confiderable  time  after 
their  ftrft  eft abli foment,  the  trade  of  a  foldier  was 
not  a  feparatc,  dirtincl  trade,  which  oonfti  luted  the 
fole  or  principal  occupation  or  a  particular  clafs  of 
citizens.  Every  fubjedl  of  the  ftate,  whatever  might 
be  the  ordinary  trade  or  occupation  by  which  he  gain 
ed  his  livelihood,  confidered  himfelf,  upon  all  ordi 
nary  occaiions,  as  fit  likewifo  to  exercife  the  trade  of 
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a  foldicr,  and  upon  many  extraordinary  occafions  as 
bound  to  exercife  it. 

THE  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  the 
nobleft  of  all  arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement 
it  necefTarily  becomes  one  of  the  moft  complicated 
among  them.  The  ftate  of  the  mechanical,  as  well 
asoffome  other  arts,  with  which  it  is  necefTarily 
connected,  determines  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  carried  at  any  particular 
time.  But  in  order  to  carry  it  to  this  degree  of  perfec 
tion,  it  is  neceiTary  that  it  ihould  become  the  ible  or 
principal  occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens, 
and  the  divifion  of  labour  is  as  neceffary  for  the  im 
provement  of  this,  as  of  every  other  art.  Into  other 
arts  the  divifion  of  labour  is  naturally  introduced  by 
the  prudence  of  individuals,  who  find  that  they  pro 
mote  their  private  intereft  better  by  confining  them- 
felves  to  a  particular  trade,  than  by  exercifing  a  great 
number.  But  it  is  the  wifdom  of  the  ftate  only 
which  can  render  the  trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular 
trade  feparate  and  diftincl:  from  all  others.  A  private 
citizen  who,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  with 
out  any  particular  encouragement  from  the  public, 
ihould  fpend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  military 
exercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  himfelf 
very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well  ; 
but  he  certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  intereft. 
It  is  the  wifdom  of  the  ftate  only  which  can  render 
it  for  his  interefl:  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  to  this  peculiar  occupation  :  and  flates  have  not 
always  had  this  wifdom,  even  when  their  circumftan- 
ces  had  become  fuch,  that  the  prefervation  of  their 
exigence  required  that  they  ihould  have  it. 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure ;  a  huf- 
bandman,  in  the  rude  (late  of  husbandry,  has  feme  ; 
an  artificer  or  manufacturer  has  none  at  all.  The 
firft  may,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a  great  deal  of 

his 
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his  time  in  martial  exercifes  ;  the  fecond  may  employ 
fome  part  of  it ;  but  the  laft  cannot  employ  a  fingle 
hour  in  them  without  fome  lofs,  and  his  attention  to 
his  own  intereft  naturally  leads  him  to  neglect  them 
altogether.  Thefe  improvements  in  hufbandry  too, 
which  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures  necefla- 
rily  introduces,  leave  the  hu(bandman  as  little  leifure 
as  the  artificer.  Military  exercifes  come  to  be  as 
much  neglected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  as 
by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of  the  peo 
ple  becomes  altogether  imwarlike.  That  wealth,  at 
the  fame  time,  which  always  follows  the  improve 
ments  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  which 
in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumulated  produce 
of  thofe  improvements,  provokes  the  invafion  of  all 
their  neighbours.  An  induftrious,  and  upon  that 
account  a  wealthy  nation,  is  of  all  nations  the  moft 
likely  to  be  attacked  ;  and  unlefs  the  ftate  takes  fome 
new  meafures  for  the  public  defence,  the  natural  ha 
bits  of  the  people  render  them  altogether  incapabl? 
of  defending  themfelves. 

IN  thefe  circumftances,  there  feem  *to  be  but  two 
methods,  by  which  the  fiate  can  make  any  tolerable 
provifion  for  the  public  defence. 

IT  may  either,  firft,  by  means  of  a  very  rigorons 
police,  and  in  fpite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the  intereft, 
genius  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  enforce  the 
practice  of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige  either  all 
the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  certain  number 
of  them,  to  join  in  fome  meafure  the  trade  of  a  fol- 
dier  to  whatever  other  trade  or  profeflion  they  may 
happen  to  carry  on. 

OR,  fecondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  in  the  conftant  practice  of 
military  exercifes,  it  may  render  the  trade  of  a  foldier 
a  particular  trade,  feparate  and  diftindt  from  all  others. 

I  F  the  Hate  has  recourfe  to  the  firft  of  thofe  two 

expedients, 
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expedients,  its  military  force  is  faid  to  confift  in  a 
miijtja ;  if  to  the  fecond,  it  is  faid  to  confift  in  a  ftand- 
ing  army.  The  practice  of  military  exercifes  is  the 
fole  or  principal  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of  a  ftand- 
ing  army,  and  the  maintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate 
affords  them  is  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of  their 
fubfiftence.  The  practice  of  military  exercifes  is  only 
the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of  a  militia, 
and  they  derive  the  principal  and  ordinary  fund  of 
their  fubfiftence  from  fome  other  occupation.  In  a 
militia,  the  charader  of  the  labourer,  artificer,  or 
tradefman,  predominates  over  that  of  the  foldier :  in 
a  (landing  army,  that  of  the  foldier  predominates  over 
every  other  character ;  and  in  this  diftinction  feems  to 
coniift  the  eftential  difference  between  thofe  two  dif 
ferent  fpecies  of  military  force. 

MILITIAS  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds. 
In  fome  countries  the  citizens  deftined  for  defending 
the  ftate,  feem  to  have  been  exercifed  only,  without 
being,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  regimented ;  that  is,  without 
being  divided  into  feparate  and  diftincT:  bodies  of 
troops,  each  of  which  performed  its  exercifes  under 
its  own  proper  and  permanent  officers.  In  the  re 
publics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  each  citizen, 
as  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  feems  to  have  prac- 
tifed  his  exercifes  either  feparately  and  independently, 
or  with  fuch  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  beft ;  and  not 
to  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  body  of  troops 
till  he  was  actually  called  upon  to  take  the  field.  In 
other  countries,  the  militia  has  not  only  been  exer 
cifed,  but  regimented.  In  England,  in  Switzerland, 
and,  I  believe,  in  every  other  country  of  modern  Eu 
rope,  where  any  imperfect  military  force  of  this  kind 
has  been  eftablifhed,  every  militia-man  is,  even  in 
time  of  peace,  attached  to  a  particular  body  of  troops, 
which  performs  its  exercifes  under  its  own  proper 
and  permanent  officers. 

BEFORE 
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BEFORE  the  invention  of  fireTarms,  that  army  was 
fuperior  in  which  the  foldiers  had,  each  individually, 
the  greateft  Ikill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms. 
Strength  and  agility  of  body  were  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence,  and  commonly  determined  the  fate  of  battles. 
But  this  (kill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms, 
could  be  acquired  only,  in  the  fame  manner  as  fenc 
ing  is  at  prefent,  by  pra&ifmg,  not  in  great  bodies, 
but  each  man  feparatety,  in  a  particular  fchool,  under 
a  particular  matter,  or  with  his  own  particular  equals 
and  companions.  Since  the  invention  of  fire-arms, 
ftrength  and  agility  of  body,  or  even  extraordinary 
dexterity,  and  fkill  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  though  they 
are  far  from  being  of  no  confequence,  are,  however, 
of  lefs  confequence.  The  nature  of  the  weapon,  tho' 
it  by  no  means  puts  the  aukward  upon  a  level  with  the 
fkilful,  puts  him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever  was  be 
fore.  All  the  dexterity  and  {kill,  it  is  fuppofed,  which 
are  neceffary  for  ufmg  it  can  be  well  enough  acquired 
by,  pra&ifing  in  great  bodies. 

P.EGULARITY,  order,  and  prompt  obedience -to 
.command,  are  qualities  which,  in  modern  armies,  are 
of  more  importance  towards  determining  the  fate  of 
battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  fkill  of  the  foldiers  in 
the  ufe  of  their  arms.  But  the  noife  of  fire-arms,  the 
fmoke,  and  the  invifible  death  to  which  every  man 
feels  him felf  every  moment  expofed,  as  foon  as  he 
comes  within  camion-ihot,  and  frequently  a  long  time 
before  the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be  engaged,  mufl 
render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confiderable 
degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience, 
even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modern  battle.  In  an  an 
cient  battle  there  was  no  noife  but  what  arofe  from 
the  human  voice ;  there  was  no  fmoke,  there  was  no 
invifible  caufe  of  wounds  or  death.  Every  man,  till 
fome  mortal  weapon  actually  did  approach  him,  faw 
clearly  that  no  fuch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe 
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circumftances,  and  among  troops  who  had  fonae  con 
fidence  in  their  own  fkill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of 
their  arms,  it  mufl  have  been  a  good  deal  lefs  difficult 
to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and  order,  not 
only  in  the  beginning,  but  through  the  whole  pro- 
grefs  of  an  ancient  battle,  and  till  one  of  the  two  ar 
mies  was  fairly  defeated.  But  the  habits  of  regularity, 
order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  command,  can  be  ac- 
quired  only  by  troops  which  are  exercifed  in  great  bo 
dies. 

A  MILITIA,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
be  either  difciplined  or  exercifed,  mull  always  be  much 
inferior  to  a  well-difciplined  arid  well-exercifed  (land 
ing  army. 

THE  foldiers,  who  are  exercifed  only  once  a  week, 
or  once  a  month,  can  never  be  fo  expert  in  the  ufe 
of  their  arms,  as  thofe  who  are  exercifed  every  day,  or 
every  other  day;  and  though  this  circurnftance  may 
not  be  of  fo  much  confequenee  in  modern,  as  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  yet  the  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the 
Prudian  troops,  owing,  it  is  faid,  very  much  to  their 
fuperior  expertnefs  in  their  exercife,  may  fatisfy  us 
that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very  confiderable  con 
fequenee. 

THE  foldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  officer 
only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and  who  are  at 
all  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
their  own  way,  without  being  in  any  refped  account 
able  to  him,  can  never  be  under  the  fame  awe  in  his 
prefence,  can  never  have  the  fame  difpofition  to  rea 
dy  obedience,  with  thofe  whofe  whole  life  and  con- 
duel:  are  every  day  direded  by  him,  and  who  every  day 
even  rife  and  go  to  bed,  or  at  lead:  retire  to  their  quar 
ters,  accordingto  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  difcipiine, 
or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia  mint  always 
i>e  (till  more  inferior  to  a  Handing  army,  than  it  may 
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fometimes  be  in  what  is  called  the  manual  exercife, 
or  in  the  management  and  life  of  its  arms.  But  in 
modern  war  the  habit  of  ready  and  inftant  obedience 
is  of  much  greater  confequence  than  a  considerable  fu- 
periority  in  the  management  of  arms. 

THOSE  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  fame  chieftains  whom 
they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are  by  far  the 
bed.  In  refpedt  for  their  officers,  in  the  habit  of  rea 
dy  obedience,  they  approach  neareft  to  (landing  armies. 
The  highland  militia,  when  it  ferved  under  its  own 
chieftains,  had  fome  advantage  of  the  fame  kind.  As 
the  highlanders,  however,  wrere  not  wandering,  but 
llationary  fhepherds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitati 
on,  and  were  not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuftomed  to 
follow  their  chieftain  from  place  to  place;  fo  in  time 
of  war  they  were'lefs  willing  to  follow  him  to  any 
confiderable  diftance,  or  to  continue  for  any  long;  time 
in  the  field.  When  they  had  acquired  any  booty  they 
were  eager  to  return  home,  and  his  authority  wasfel- 
clom  fufficient  to  detain  them.  In  point  of  obedience 
they  were  always  much  inferior  to  what  is  reported 
of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As  the  highlanders  too, 
from  their  ftationary  life,  fpend  lefs  of  their  time  in 
the  open  air,  they  were  always  lefs  accuftomed  to  mi 
litary  exercifes,  and  were  lefs  expert  in  the  ufe  of  their 
arms  than  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  are  faid  to  be. 

A  MILITIA  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved,  how 
ever,  which  has  ferved  for  feveral  fucceflive  campaigns 
\  in  the  field,  becomes  in  every  refpecl  a  (landing  ar- 
;my.     The  foldiers  are  every  day  exercifed  in  the  ufe 
'of  their  arms,  and,  being  conlbntly  under  the  com 
mand  of  their  officers,  are  habituated   to  the  fame 
prompt  obedience  which  takes  place  in  (landing  ar 
mies.     What  they  were  before  they  took  the  field,  is 
of  little  importance.     They    neceifarily   become    in 
every  refpedt  a  Handing  army,  after  they  have  patted 

a  few 
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a  few  campaigns  in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America 
drag  out  another  campaign,  the  American  militia  may 
become  in  every  refpe6l  a  match  lor  that  ftanding  ar 
my,  of  which  the  valour  appeared,  in  the  laft  war,  at 
leaft  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  hardieft  veterans  of 
France  and  Spain. 

THIS  diftinclion  being  v/ell  underftood,  the  hiftory 
of  all  ages,  it  will  be  found,  bears  teftimony  to  the 
irrefutable  fuperiority  which^a  well  regulated  (landing 
army  has  over  a  militia. 

ONE  of  the  firft  (landing  armies  of  which  we 
have  any  diftincl:  account,  in  any  well  authenticat 
ed  hiftory,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  fre 
quent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illyrians,  TheiTali- 
ans,  and  fome  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed  his  troops,  which 
in  the  beginning  were  probably  militia,  to  the  exad: 
difcipline  of  a  (landing  army.  When  he  was  at 
peace,  which  he  was  very  feldom,  and  never  for  any 
long  time  together,  he  was  careful  not  to  difband 
that  army.  It  vanquifhed  and  fubdued,  after  a  long 
and  violent  ftruggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  ex- 
ercifed  militias  of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  ;  and  afterwards  with  very  little  ftruggle,  the 
effeminate  and  ill-exercifed  militia  of  the  great  Perfian 
empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  republics  and  of  the 
Perfian  empire,  was  the  effe&  of  the  irrefiftable  fu 
periority  which  a  (landing  army  has  over  every  fort 
of  militia.  It  is  the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  af 
fairs  of  mankind  of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any 
diftincl  or  circumftantial  account. 

THE  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  eleva 
tion  of  Rome,  is  the  feconcl  All  the  varieties  in  the 
fortune  of  thofe  two  famous  republics  may  very  well 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fame  caufe. 

FROM  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of -the 
fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Carthage 

were 
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were  continually  in  the  field,  and  employed  under 
three  great  generals,  who  fucceeded  one  another  in 
the  command :  Amilcar,  his  fon-in-law  Afdrubal,  and 
his  Ion  Annibal  j  firft  in  chaftifing  their  own  rebelli 
ous  flaves,  afterwards  in  fubduing  the  revolted  nati 
ons  of  Africa,  and,  laftly,  in  conquering  the  great 
kingdom  of  Spain.  The  army  which  Annibal  led 
from,  Spain  into  Italy  mu ft  necefTarily,  in  thofe  differ 
ent  wars,  have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exa£t 
difcipline  of  a  ftanding  army.  The  Romans,  in  the 
mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether  at 
peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period,  been  en 
gaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  confequence  ;  and 
their  military  difcipline,  it  is  generally  faid,  was  a 
good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman  armies  which 
Annibal  encountered  at  Trebia,  Thrafymenus,  and 
Cannae,  were  militia  oppofed  to  a  (landing  army. 
This  circumftance,  it  is  probable,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 

THE  (landing  army  which  Annibal  left  behind  him 
in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the  militia 
which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and  in  a  few 
years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  the  young 
er  Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almofl  entirely  from  that 
country. 

ANNIBAL  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The  Ro 
man  militia,  being  continually  in  the  field,  became 
in  the  progrefsof  the  war  a  well  disciplined  and  well 
exercifed  ftanding  army ;  and  the  fuperiority  of  An 
nibal  grew  every  day  lefs  and  lefs.  Afdrubal  judged 
it  neceiTary  to  lead  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  ftanding  army  which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to 
the  affiftance  of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  unified  by  his  guides  ;  and  in 
a  country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprifed  and 
attacked  by  another  ftanding  army,  in  every  refpe£l 

equal 
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equal  or  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was  entirely  de 
feated. 

WHEN  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior  to 
his  own.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  militia, 
and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  militia  need- 
farily  became  a  well-difciplined  and  well-exercifed 
{landing  army.  That  (landing  army  was  afterwards- 
carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found  nothing  but  a  mili 
tia  to  oppofe  it.  In  order  to  defend  Carthage,  it  be 
came  neceiTary  to  recall  the  (landing  army  of  Anni- 
bal.  The  difheartened  and  frequently  defeated  Afri 
can  militia  joined  it,  and,  at  the  battle  of  Zama,. 
compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Annibal. 
The  event  of  that  day  determined  the  fate  of  the  two* 
rival  republics. 

FROM  the  end  of  the  fecand  Carthaginian  war  tilf 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies  of  Rome 
were  in  every  refpecr,  {landing  armies.  The  (landing: 
army  of  Macedon  made  Ibme  refinance  to  their  arms. 
In  the  height  of  their  grandeur,  it  colt  them  two 
great  wars,  and  three  great  ^  battles,  to  fubdue  that 
little  kingdom  ;  of  which  the  conqueft  would  proba 
bly  have  been  (rill  more  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cowardice  of  its  lafl  king.  The  militias  of  all 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece,, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refinance 
to  the  (landing  armies  of  Rome.  The  militias  ot 
fome  barbarous  nations  defended  themfelves  much 
better.  The  Scythian  or  Tartar  militia,  which  Mi- 
thridates  drew  from  the  countries  north  of  the  Euxine 
and  Cafpian  feas,  were  the  mod  formidable  enemies 
whom  the  Romans  had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond 
Carthaginian  war.  The  Parthian  and  German  mili 
tias  too  were  always  refpec~table,  and,  upon  fevcral 
occafions,  gained  very  confiderable  advantages  over 
tjie  Roman  armies*  In  general,  however,  and  whea 
£  2.  the: 
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the  Roman  armies  were  well  commanded,  they  ap 
pear  to  have  been  very  much  fuperior  ;  and  if  the 
Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final  conquefl  either  of 
Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  probably  becaufe  they 
judged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  add  thofe  two 
barbarous  countries  to  an  empire  which  was  already 
too  large.  The  ancient  Parthians  appear  to  have  been 
a  nation  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  extraction,  and  to 
have  always  retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of 
their  ancestors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like 
the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  wandering  (hep- 
herds,  who  went  to  war  under  the  fame  chiefs  whom 
they  were  accuftomed  to  follow  in  peace.  Thei-r  mi 
litia  was  exactly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  from  whom  too  they  were  pro 
bably  defcended. 

MANY  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the 
difcipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme  feveri- 
ty  was,  perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.  In  the  days 
of  their  grandeur,  when  no  enemy  appeared  capable 
of  oppofing  them,  their  heavy  armour  was  laid  afide 
as  unneceffarily  burdenfome,  their  laborious  exercif- 
es  were  neglected  as  unneceffarily  toilfome.  Under 
the  Roman  emperors  befides,  the  ftanding  armies  of 
Rome,  thofe  particularly  which  guarded  the  German 
and  Pannonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their 
matters,  againft  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fet  up 
their  own  generals.  In  order  to  render  them  Itfs 
formidable,  according  to  fome  authors,  Dioclefian, 
•according  to  others,  Confiantine,  firft  withdrew  them 
Irom  the  frontier,  where  they^had  always  before  been 
encamped  in  great  bodies,  generally  of  two  or  tfcree 
legions  each,  and  difperfed  them  in  fmall  bodies 
through  the  different  provincial  towns,  from  whence 
they  were  fcarce  ever  removed,  but  when  it  became 
neceffary  to  repel  an  invafion.  Small  bodies  of  fol- 
diers  quartered  in  trading  and  manufacturing  towns, 
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and  feldom  removed  from  thofe  quarters,  became 
themfelves  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  manufacturers. 
The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the  military  cha 
racter  ;  and  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome  gradually 
degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  neglected,  and  undifci- 
plined  militia,  incapable  of  reiiiting  the  attack  of 
the  German  and  Scythian  militias,  which  foon  af 
terwards  invaded  the  Weftern  empire.  It  was  only 
by  hiring  the  militia  of  fome  of  thofe  nations  to  op- 
pofe  to  that  of  others,  that  the  emperors  were  tor 
fome  time  able  to  defend  themfelves.  The  fall  of 
the  weftern  empire  is  the  third  great  revolution  in  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiftory  has  pre- 
ferved  any  diftinct  or  circumftantial  account.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irrefutable  fuperiority  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a  civiliz 
ed  nation  ;  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of  fhep- 
herds,  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  hulbandmen,  ar 
tificers,  and  manufacturers.  The  victories  which 
have  been  gained  by  militias  have  generally  been, 
not  over  (landing  armies,  but  over  other  militias  in 
exercife  and  discipline  inferior  to  themfelves.  Such 
were  the  victories  which  the  Greek  militia  gained 
over  that  of  the  Perfian  empire  ;  and  fuch  too  were 
thofe  which  in  later  times  the  Swifs  militia  gained 
over  that  of  the  Auftrians  and  Burgundians. 

THE  military  force  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
nations  who  eftablifhed  themfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire,  continued  for  fome  time  to  be 
of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements,  as  it  had 
been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a  militia  of 
ihepherds  and  hufbandmen,  which,  in  time  of  war, 
took  the  field  under  the  command  of  the  fame  chief 
tains  whom  it  was  accuftomed  to  obey  in  peace.  It 
was,  therefore,  tolerably  well  exerciled,  and  tolera 
bly  well  difciplined.  As  arts  and  induftry  advanced, 
however,  the  authority  of  the  chieftains  gradually 
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decayed,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  lefa 
time  to  fpare  for  military  exercifes.  Both  the  difci- 
pline  and  the  exercife  of  the  feudal  militia,  therefore, 
went  gradually  to  ruin,  and  {landing  armies  were 
gradually  introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it.  When 
the  expedient  of  a  landing  army,  belkles,  had  once 
been  adopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  it  became 
neceflary  that  all  its  neighbours  mould  follow  the 
example.  They  foon  found  that  their  fafety  depend 
ed  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their  own  militia 
was  al Together  incapable  of  refitting  the  attack  of  fuch 
an  army. 

THE  foldiers  of  a  (landing  army,  though  they  may 
never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  frequently  ap 
peared  to  polfefs  all  the  courage  of  veteran  troops, 
and  the  very  moment  that  they  took  the  field  to  have 
been  fit  to  face  the  harclieft  and  molt  experienced  ve 
terans.  In  1756,  when  the  Ruffian  army  marched 
into  Poland,  the  valour  of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  did 
not  appear  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pruffians,  at  that 
time  fuppofed  to  be  the  hardieft  and  moft  experienc 
ed  veterans  in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  empire,  how 
ever,  had  enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty 
years  before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very  few 
foldiers  who  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.  When  the 
Spanifh  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had  enjoy 
ed  a  profound  peace  for  about  eight  and  twenty  years. 
The  valour  of  her  foldiers,  however,  far  from  being 
corrupted  by  that  long  peace,  was  never  more  diftin- 
guifhcd  than  in  the  attempt  upon  Carthagtna,  the 
nrft  unfortunate  exploit  of  that  unfortunate  war.  la 
a  long  peace  the  generals,  perhaps,  may  fometimes 
forget  their  fkill ;  but,  where  a  well-regulated  Hand 
ing  army  has  been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never 
to  forget  their  valour. 

WHEN  a  civilized  nation  depends  for  its  defence 
upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to  be  con*- 
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quered  by  any  barbarous  nation  which  happens  to 
be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent  conquefts 
of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Afia  by  the  Tartars, 
fufficiently  demonftrates  the  natural  fuperiority,  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has  over  that  of  a  civiliz 
ed  nation.  A  well-regulated  Handing  army  is  fupe- 
rior  to  every  militia.  Such  an  army,  as  it  can  bett 
be  maintained  by  an  opulent  and  civilized  nation,  fo 
it  can  alone  defend  fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invafion 
of  a  poor  and  barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by 
means  of  a  (landing  army,  therefore,  that  the  civili 
zation  of  any  country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even 
preferved  for  any  coniiderable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  {landing 
army  that  a  civilized  country  can  be  defended ;  fo  it 
is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a  barbarous  country  can 
be  fuddenly  and  tolerably  civilized.  A  (landing  army 
eftablifhes,  with  an  irrefutable  force,  the  law  of  the 
fovereign  through  the  remoteil  provinces  of  the  em 
pire,  and  maintains  fome  degree  of  regular  govern 
ment  in  countries  which  could  not  otherwife  admit 
of  any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  im 
provements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced  into 
the  Ruffian  empire,  will  find  that  they  almoft  all  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  the  eftablifhment  of  a  well-regu 
lated  ftanding  army.  It  is  the  inftrument  which  exe 
cutes  and  maintains  all  his  other  regulations.  That 
degree  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which  that  empire 
has  ever  fince  enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  in 
fluence  of  that  army. 

MEN  of  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  of 
a  (landing  army  as  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  certainly 
is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  general  and  that  of 
the  principal  officers  are  not  neceflarily  connected 
with  the  fupport  of  the  conftitution  of  the  (late.  The 
ftanding  army  of  Csefar  deftroyed  the  Roman  repub 
lic.  The  (landing  army  of  Cromwel  turned  the  long 
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parliament  out  of  doors.  But  where  the  fovereign  is 
himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  ;• 
where  the  military  force  is  placed  under  the  command 
of  thofe  who  have  {he  greateft  intereft  in  the  (up  port 
of  the  civil  authority,  becaufe  they  have  themfelves 
the  greateft  iliare  of  that  authority,  a  landing  army 
can  never  be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  in  fome  cafes  be  favourable  to  liberty.  The  fe- 
curity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereign  renders  unne- 
cefTary  that  troublefome  jealouf),  which,  in  fome 
modern  republics,  feems  to  watch  over  the  minuteft 
adlions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  difturb  the 
peace  of  every  citizen.  Where  the  fecurity  of  the 
magistrate,  though  fupported  by  the  principal  people 
of  the  country,  is  endangered  by  every  popular  difcon- 
tent  ^  where  a  fmall  tumult  is  capable  of  bringing 
about  in  a  few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the  whole 
authority  of  government  mnft  be  employed  to  fup- 
prefs  and  punifh  every  murmur  and  complaint  againft 
it.  To  a  fovereign,  on  the  contrary,  who  feels  him 
felf  fupported,  not  only  by  the  natural  ai  iftocracy  of 
the  country,  but  by  a  well-regulated  (landing  army, 
the  rudeli,  the  molt  groundlcfs,  and  the  molt  licen 
tious  remonftrances  can  give  little  diiturbance.  He 
can  fafely  pardon  or  neglect  them,  and  his  confci- 
oufnefs  of  his  own  fuperiority  naturally  difpofes  him 
to  do  fo.  That  degree  of  liberty  which  approaches 
to  licentioufnefs  can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries 
where  the  fovereign  's  fecured  by  a  well-regulated 
ftanding  army.  It  is  in  fuch  countries  only,  that  the 
public  fafety  does  not  require,  that  the  fovereign 
fhould  be  trufted  with  any  difcretionary  power,  for 
fuppreffing  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this 
licentious  liberty. 

THE  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that  of 
defending  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and  injuftice 
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•f  other  independent  focieties,  grows  gradually  more 
and  more  expenfive,  as  the  fociety  advances  in  civili- 
puion.  The  military  force  of  the  fociety,  which 
originally  colt  the  fovereign  no  expence  either  in  time 
of  peace  or  in  time  of  war,  mutt,  in  the  progrefs  of 
improvement,  firft  be  maintained  by  him  in  time  of 
war,  and  afterwards  even  in  time  of  peace. 

THE  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of  war 
by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced  (till  fur 
ther  both  the  expence  of  exercifmg  and  difciplining 
any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in  time  of  peace, 
and  that  of  employing  them  in  time  of  war.  Both 
their  arms  and  their  ammunition  are  become  more  ex 
penfive.  A  mufquet  is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than 
a  javelin  or  a  bow  and  arrows  ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar, 
than  a  balifta  or  a  catapulta.  The  powder,  which  is 
ipent  in  a  i>iodern  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  and 
occaflons  a  very  considerable  expence.  The  javelins 
and  arrows  which  were  thrown  or  (hot  in  an  ancient 
one,  could  ealily  be  picked  up  again,  and  were  befides 
of  very  little  value.  The  cannon  and  the  mortar  are, 
not  only  much  dearer,  but  much  heavier  machines 
than  the  balifta  or  catapulta,  and  require  a  greater 
expence,  not  only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but 
to  carry  them  to  it.  As  the  fupcriority  of  the  mo 
dern  artillery  too,  over  that  of  the  ancient  is  very 
great;  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and  con- 
fequently  much  more  expenfive,  to  fortify  a  town  fo 
as  to  refift  even  for  a  few  weeks  the  attack  of  that  fu- 
perior  artillery.  In  modern  times  many  different 
caufes  contribute  to  render  the  defence  of  the  fociety 
more  expenfive.  The  unavoidable  effvcls  of  the  na 
tural  progrefs  of  improvement  have,  In  this  .refpedt, 
been  a  good  deal  enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in 
the  art  of  war,  to  which  a  mere  accident,  the  .inven 
tion  of  gun  powder,  feeins  to  have  given  occafipn. 

IN  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms  gives 
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an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which  can  beft  af 
ford  that  expence;  and  consequently,  to  an  opulent 
and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  barbarous  nation.  In 
ancient  times  the  opulent  and  civilized  found  it  diffi 
cult  to  defend  themfelves  again  ft  the  poor  and  barba 
rous  nations.  In  modern  times  the  poor  and  barba 
rous  find  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
opulent  and  civilized.  The  invention  of  fire-arms, 
an  invention  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  per 
nicious,  is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanen 
cy  and  to  the  exteniion  of  civilization. 


PART    II. 

Of  the  Expence  of  Jufiice. 

TH  E  fecond  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that  of  pro 
tecting,  as  far  as  poftible,  every  member  of  the 
fociety  from  the  injufHce  or  oppreffion  of  every  other 
member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftabliihing  an  exacl  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  requires,  too,  very  different  de 
grees  of  expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety. 

AMONG  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarce  any 
property,  or  at  lead  none  that  exceeds  the  value  of  two 
or  three  days  labour;  fo  there  is  feldom  any  eftablilh- 
ed  magi  ft  rate  or  any  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice. 
Men  who  have  no  property  can  injure  one  another 
only  in  their  perfons  or  reputations.  But  when  one 
man  kills,  wounds,  beats,  or  defames  another,  though 
he  to  whom  the  injury  is  done  fufFers,  he  who  does 
it  receives  no  bene^t.  It  is  olherwife  with  the  inju 
ries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  perfon  who  does 
the  injury  is  often  equal  to  the  lofs  of  him  who  fuf 
fers  it.  Envy,  malice,  or  refentment,  are  the  only 
•paflions  which  can  prompt  one  man  to  injure  another 
in  his  perfon  or  reputation,  Bui  the  .greater  pait  of 

men 
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men  are  not  very  frequently  under  the  influence  of 
thofe  paffions;  and  the  very  worft  men  are  fo  only 
occafionally.  As  their  gratification  too,  how  agree 
able  foever  it  may  be  to  certain  characters,  is  not  at 
tended  with  any  real  or  permanent  advantage,  it  is  in 
the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  retrained  by  pru 
dential  conl (derations.  Men  may  live  together  in  fo- 
ciety  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of  fecurity,  though 
there  is  no  civil  magiftrate  to  protect  them  from 
the  injuftice  of  thofe  paflions.  But  avarice  and 
ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor  the  hatred  of 
labour  and  the  love  of  prefent  eafe  and  enjoyment, 
are  the  pafiions  which  prompt  to  invade  property, 
paffions  much  more  fteady  in  their  operation,  and 
much  more  univerfal  in  their  influence.  Wherever 
there  is  great  property,  there  is  great  inequality.  For 
one  very  rich  man,  there  mud  be  at  leaft  five  hundred 
poor,  and  the  affluence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the  indi-j 
gence  of  the  many.  The  affluence  of  the  rich  excites 
the  indignation  of  the  poor,who  are  often  both  driven 
by  want,  and  prompted  by  envy,  to  invade  his  pof- 
feflions.  It  is  only  under  the  fhelter  of  the  civil  magif 
trate  that  the  owner  of  that  valuable  property,  which 
is  acquired  by  the  labour  of  many  years,  or  perhaps 
of  many  fucceflive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night 
in  fecurity.  He  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by  un 
known  enemies,  whom,  though  he  never  provoked, 
he  can  never  appeafe,  and  from  w ho fe  injuftice  he  can 
be  protected  only  by  the  powerful  arm  of  the  civil 
magiftrate  continually  held  up  to  chaftife  it.  The  ac~ 
quiiition  of  valuable  and  extenfive  property,  therefore; 
neceiTaiily  requires  the  eftablilhment  of  civil  govern 
ment.  Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  leaft  none 
that  exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour, 
civil  government  is  not  fo  neceiTary. 

CIVIL  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordination. 

But  as  the  neceility  of  civil  government  gradually 
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grows  up  with  the  acquisition  of  valuable  property,fo  the 
principal  caufes  which  naturally  introduce  fubordina- 
tion  gradually  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  that  valu 
able  property. 

THE  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally  in 
troduce  fubordination,  or  which  naturally,  and  ante 
cedent  to  any  civil  institution,  give  forae  men  fome 
fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  brethren,  feem 
to  be  four  in  number. 

THE  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is  the 
fuperiority  of  perfonal  qualifications,  of  ftrength, 
beauty,  and  agility  of  body ;  of  wifdom,  and  virtue, 
of  prudence,  juftice,  fortitude,  and  moderation  of 
mind.  The  qualifications  of  the  body,  unlefs  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  of  the  mind,  can  give  little  authority 
in  any  period  of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  ftrong  man, 
who,  by  mere  ftrength  of  body,  can  force  two  weak 
ones  to  obey  him.  The  qualifications  of  the  mind 
can  alone  give  very  great  authority.  They  are,  how 
ever,  invifible  qualities;  always  difputable,  and  ge 
nerally  difputed.  No  fociety,  whether  barbarous  or 
civilized,  has  ever  found  it  convenient  to  fettle  the 
rules  of  precedency  of  rank  and  fubordination,  accord 
ing  to  thofe  irivifible  qualities ;  but  according  to  fome^ 
thing  that  is  more  plain  and  palpable. 

THE  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  age.  An  old  man,  provided  his 
age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  give  fufpicion  of  dotr 
age,  is  every  where  more  refpe&ed  than  a  young 
man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities.  Among 
nations  of  hunters,  fuch  as  the  native  tribes  of  North 
America,  age  is  the  fole  foundation  of  rank  and  prece 
dency.  Among  them  father  is  the  appellation  of  a 
fuperior ;  brother,  of  an  equal ;  andfon,ot  an  inferior. 
In  the  moft  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age  regulates 
rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  refpecl  equal, 
and  among  whom  therefore,  there  is  nothing  elfe  to 
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regulate  it.  Among  brothers  and  among  fitters,  the 
eldeft  always  takes  place  ;  and  in  the  fucceffion  of  the 
paternal  eftate  every  thing  which  cannot  be  divided, 
but  muft  go  entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a  title  of 
honour,  is  in  moft  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.  Age 
is  a  plain  and  palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no 
difpute. 

THE  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumflances  is  the 
Superiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  of  riches,  how 
ever,  tho'great  in  every  age  of  fociety,  is  perhaps  great- 
eft  in  the  rudeft  age  of  fociety  which  admits  of  any 
confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  ATartar  chief,  the 
increafe  of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufficient  to  main 
tain  a  thoufand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that  increafe 
in  any  other  way  than  maintaining  a  thoufand  men. 
The  rude  ftate  of  his  fociety  does  not  afford  him  any 
manufactured  produce,  any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any 
kind,  for  which  he  can  exchange  that  part  of  his  rude 
produce  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confump- 
tion.  The  thoufand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains, 
depending  entirely  upon  him  for  their  fubfiftence, 
muft  both  obey  his  orders  iu  war,  and  fubmit  to  his 
jurifdiclion  in  peace.  He  is  neceffarily  both  their 
general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftainfhip  is  the 
neceiTary  effect  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  fortune.  In 
an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety,  a  man  may  poffefs 
a  much  greater  fortune,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  com 
mand  a  dozen  of  people.  Though  the  produce  of 
his  eftate  may  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  and  may 
perhaps  actually  maintain,  more  than  a  thoufand  peo 
ple,  yet  as  thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they 
get  from  him,  as  he  gives  fcarce  any  thing  to  any  bo 
dy  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  there  is  fcarce 
any  body  who  confiders  himfelf  as  entirely  dependent 
upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends  only  over  a  few 
menial  fervants.  The  authority  of  fortune,  however, 
is  very  great  even  in  an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety. 

That 
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That  it  is  much  greater  than  that,  either  of  age,  or 
of  perfonal  qualities,  has  been  the  conftant  complaint 
of  every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted  of  any  con- 
fiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  firft  period  of 
fociety,  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no  fuch  inequa 
lity.  Univerfal  poverty  eftabliflies  their  univerfal 
equality,  and  the  fuperiority,  either  of  age,  or  of 
perfonal  qualities,  are  the  feeble,  but  the  fole  foun 
dations  of  authority  and  fubordination.  There  is 
therefore  little  or  no  authority  or  fubordination  in 
this  period  of  fociety.  The  fecond  period  of  fo 
ciety,  that  of  fhepherds,  admits  of  very  great  in 
equalities  of  fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in  which 
the  fuperiority  of  fortune  gives  fo  great  authority 
to  thofe  who  pofTefs  it.  There  is  no  period,  ac 
cordingly,  in  which  authority  and  fubordination  are 
more  perfectly  eftablimed.  The  authority  of  an  A- 
rabian  fcherif  is  very  great ;  that  of  a  Tartar  khan 
altogether  defpotical. 

THE  fourth  of  thofe caufes  or  circumftances  is  the 
fuperiority  of  birth.  Superiority  of  birth  fuppofes 
an  ancient  fuperiority  of  fortune  in  the  perfon  who 
claims  it.  All  families  are  equally  ancient ;  and  the 
anceftors  of  the  prince,  though  they  may  be  better 
•known,  cannot  well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  of 
the  beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where 
the  antiquity  either  of  wealth,  or  of  that  greatnefs 
which  is  commonly  either  founded  upon  wealth, 
or  accompanied  with  it.  Upftart  greatnefs  is 
every  where  lefs  refpecled  than  ancient  greatnefs. 
The  hatred  of  ufurpers,  the  love  of  the  family  of  an 
ancient  monarch,  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  founded 
upon  the  contempt  which  men  naturally  have  for  the 
former,  and  upon  their  veneration  for  the  latter.  As 
a  military  officer  fubmits  without  reluctance  to  the 
authority  of  a  fuperior  by  whom  he  has  always  been 
commanded,  but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  fhould 

be 
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be  fet  over  his  head  ;  fo  men  eafily  fubmit  to  a  family 
to  whom  they  and  their  anceftors  have  always  fub- 
mitted  ;  but  are  fired  with  indignation  when  another 
family,  in  whom  they  had  never  acknowledged  any 
fuch  Superiority,  af Fumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

THE  diftindion  of  birth,  being  fubfenuent  to  the 
inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in  nations  of 
hunters,  'among  whom  all  men,  being  equal  in  for 
tune,  muft  likewife  be  very  nearly  equal  in  birth. 
The  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave  man  may,  indeed,  even 
among  them,  be  fomewhat  more  rcfpe&ed  than  a 
man  of  equal  merit  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the 
(on  of  a  fool  or  a  coward.  The  difference,  however, 
will  not  be  very  great  ;  and  there  never  was,  I  be 
lieve,  a  great  family  in  the  world  whofe  illuftraiion 
was  entirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdotn 
and  virtue. 

THE  diftin&ion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but  always 
does  take  place  among  nations  of  (hepherds.  Such 
nations  are  always  (hangers  to  every  fort  of  luxury, 
and  great  wealth  can  fcarce  ever  be  diflipated  among 
them  by  improvident  profufion.  There  are  no  na 
tions,  accordingly,  who  abound  more  in  families  re 
vered  and  honoured  on  account  of  their  defcent  from 
a  long  race  of  great  and  illuftrious  anceftors  ;  be- 
caufe  there  are  no  nations  among  whom  wealth  is 
likely  to  coutinue  longer  in  the  fame  families. 

BIRTH  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  circum- 
ftances  which  principally  fet  one  man  above  another. 
They  are  the  two  great  fources  of  perfonal  diftinc- 
tion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal  caufes  which  na 
turally  eftablim  authority  and  fubordination  among 
men.  Among  nations  of  fhepherds  both  thofe  cau 
fes  operate  with  their  full  force.  The  great  fhep- 
herd  or  herdfman,  refpecled  on  account  of  his  great 
wealth,  and  of  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend 
on  him  for  fubfiftence,  and  revered  on  account  of 
G  2  the 
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the  noblenefs  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial 
antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,  has  a  natural  autho 
rity  over  all  the  inferior  fhepherds  or  herdfmen  of 
his  horde  or  clan.  He  can  command  the  united  force 
of  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  of  them.  His 
military  power  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  them.  In 
time  of  war  they  are  all  of  them  naturally  difpofed 
to  mufter  themfelves  under  his  banner,  rather  than 
under  that  of  any  other  perfon,  and  his  birth  and 
fortune  thus  naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort  of 
executive  power.  By  commanding  too  the  united 
force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than  any  of  them, 
he  is  beft  able  to  compel  any  one  of  them  who  may 
have  injured  another  to  compenfate  the  wrong.  He 
is  the  perfon,  therefore,  to  whom  all  thofe  who  are  too 
weak  to  defend  themfelves  naturally  look  up  for  pro 
tection.  It  is  to  him  that  they  naturally  complain 
of  the  injuries  which  they  imagine  have  been  done  to 
them,  and  his  interpofition  in  fuch  cafes  is  more  ea- 
fily  fubmitted  to,  even  by  the  perfon  complained  of, 
than  that  of  any  other  perfon  would  be.  His  birth 
and  fortune  thus  naturally  procure  him  fome  fort  of 
judicial  authority. 

IT  is  in  the  age  of  (hepherds,  in  the  fecond  period 
of  fociety,  that  the  inequality  of  fortune  firlt  begins  to 
take  place,  and  introduces  among  men  a  degree  of 
authority  and  fubordination  which  could  not  poflibly 
exift  before.  It  thereby  introduces  fome  degree  of 
that  civil  government  which  is  indifpenfably  neceffa- 
ry  for  its  own  prefervation  :  and  it  feems  to  do  this 
naturally,  and  even  independent  of  the  confideration 
of  that  neceffity.  The  confideration  of  that  ncceili- 
ty  comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very 
much  to  maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  and  fub- 
ordlnation.  The  rich,  in  particular,  are  neceflarily 
interelted  to  fupport  that  order  of  things,  which  can 
alone  fecure  them  in  the  poileflion  of  their  own  ad 
vantages. 
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vantages.  Men  of  inferior  wealth  combine  to  de 
fend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth  in  the  poiFeffion  of  their 
property,  in  order  that  men  of  fuperior  .wealth  may 
combine  to  defend  them  in  the  poifeflion  of  theirs. 
All  the  inferior  fhepherds  and  herdfmen  feel  that  the 
fecurity  of  their  own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon 
the  fecurity  of  thofe  of  the  great  (hepherd  or  herdf- 
man  ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  leffer  authority 
depends  upon  that  of  his  greater  authority,  and  that 
upon  their  fubordination  to  him  depends  his  power 
of  keeping  their  inferiors  in  fubordination  to  them. 
They  conftitute  a  fort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel 
themfelves  interefted  to  defend  the  property  and  to 
fupport  the  authority  of  their  own  little  fovereign, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  their  property 
and  to  fupport  their  authority.  Civil  government, 
fo  far  as  it  is  inftituted  for  the  fecurity  of  property, 
is  in  reality  inftituted  for  the  defence  of  the  rich 
againft  the  poor,  or  of  thofe  who  have  fome  proper 
ty  againft  thofe  who  have  none  at  all. 

THE  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  how 
ever,  far  from  being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  fource  of  revenue  to  him.  The  perfons 
who  applied  to  him  for  jnftice  were  always  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to  accompa 
ny  a  petition.  After  the  authority  of  the  fovereign 
too  was  thoroughly  eftabliftied,  the  perfon  found 
guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatisfa&ion  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was  like  wife  forced  to 
pay  an  amercement  to  the  fovereign.  He  had  given 
trouble,  he  had  difturbed,  he  had  broke  the  peace  of 
his  lord  the  king,  and  for  thofe  offences  an  amerce 
ment  was  thought  due.  In  the  Tartar  governments 
of  Afia,  in  the  governments  of  Europe  which  were 
founded  by  the  German  and  Scythian  nations  who 
overturned  the  Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice  was  a  coniiderable  iource  of  revenue,  both  to- 

the 
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the  fovereign,  and  to  all  the  letter  chiefs  or  lords  who 
exercifed  under  him  any  particular  jurifdi<5lion,  ei 
ther  over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  Tome 
particular  territory  or  diftricl.  Originally  both  the 
fovereign  and  the  inferior  chiefs  ufed  to  exercife  this 
jurifdi&ion  in  their  own  perfons.  Afterwards  they 
univerfaily  found  it  convenient  to  delegate  it  to  fome 
fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fubftitute,  how 
ever,  was  (till  obliged  to  account  to  his  principal  or 
conftituent  for  the  profits  of  the  jurifdiclion.  Who 
ever  reads  the  *  inftru&ions  which  were  given  to  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  will 
fee  clearly  that  thofe  judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant 
factors,  fent  round  the  country  for  the  purpofe  of  le 
vying  certain  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  In 
thofe  days  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  not  only  af 
forded  a  certain  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  but  to  pro 
cure  this  revenue  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  prin 
cipal  advantages  which  he  propofed  to  obtain  by  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice. 

THIS  fcheme  of  making  the  adminiftration  of  juf 
tice  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  revenue,  could 
fcarce  fail  to  be  productive  of  feveral  very  grofs  abu- 
fes.  The  perfon,  who  applied  for  juftice  with  a 
large  prefent  in  his  hand,  was  likely  to  get  fomething 
more  than  juftice  ;  while  he,  who  applied  for  it  with 
a  fmall  one,  was  likely  to  get  fomething  lefs.  Juf 
tice  too  might  frequently  be  delayed,  in  order  that 
this  prefent  might  be  repeated.  The  amercement, 
befides  of  the  perfon,  complained  of,  might  fre 
quently  fuggeft  a  very  ftrong  reafon  for  finding  him 
in  the  wrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo. 
That  fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon, 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  every  country  in  Europe  bears 
witnefs. 

WHEN  the  fovereign  or  chief  exercifed  his  judici 
al 

*  They  are  so  be  found  in  Tyrrell's  Hiftory  of  England. 
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al  authority  in  his  own  perfon,  how  much  foever  he 
might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have  been  fcarce  poffible  to 
get  any  redrefs  ;  becaufe  there  could  feldom  be  any 
body  powerful  enough  to  call  him  to  account.  When 
he  exerciled  it  by  a  bailiff,  indeed,  redrefs  might 
fometimes  be  had.  If  it  was  for  his  own  benefit  i)n- 
ly,  that  the  bailiff  had  been  guilty  of  any  ad  of  in- 
juftice,  the  fovereign  himfelf  might  not  always  be 
unwilling  to  punifh  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair 
the  wrong.  But  if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  fove 
reign,  if  it  was  in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon 
who  appointed  him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that 
he  had  committed  any  acl:  of  oppreilion,  redrefs 
.would  upon  moft  occafions  be  as  impoffible  as  if  the 
fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf.  In  all  babarous 
governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe  ancient  go 
vernments  of  Europe  in  particular,  which  were  found 
ed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been 
extremely  corrupt ;  far  from  being  quite  equal  and 
impartial  even  under  the  bed  monarchs,  and  altoge 
ther  profligate  under  the  worft. 

AMONG  nations  of  fhepherds,  where  the  fovereign 
or  chief  is  only  the  greatelt  (hepherd  or  herdfman  of 
the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  maintained  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  any  of  his  vafTals  or  fubje&s,  by  the  increafe 
of  his  own  herds  or  flocks.  Among  thofe  nations 
of  hufbandmen  who  are  but  juft  come  out  of  the 
ihepherd  ftate,  and  who  are  not  much  advanced  be 
yond  that  ftate  ;  fuch  as  the  Greek  tribes  appear  to 
have  been  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
our  German  and  Scythian  anceilors  when  they  firft 
fettled  upon  the  ruins  of  the  weftern  empire  ;  the  fo 
vereign  or  chief  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  only  the 
greateft  landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  landlord,  by  a  re 
venue  derived  from  his  own  private  eftate,  or  from 

what, 
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what,  in  modern  Europe,  was  called  the  demefne  af 
the  crown.  His  fubjeds,  upon  ordinary  occafions, 
contribute  nothing  to  his  fupport,  except  when,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  oppreflion  of  fome  of 
their  fellow- fubjects,  they  (land  in  need  of  his  au 
thority.  The  prefents  which  they  make  him  upon 
fuch  occafions,  conftitute  the  whole  ordinary  reve 
nue,  the  whole  of  the  emoluments  which,  except 
perhaps  upon  fome  very  extraordinary  emergencies, 
he  derives  from  his  dominion  over  them.  When 
Agamemnon,  in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his 
friendship  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the 
fole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be  de 
rived  from  it,  was,  that  the  people  would  honour 
him  with  prefents.  As  long  as  fuch  prefents,  as- 
long  as  the  emoluments  of  jultice,  or  what  may  be 
called  the  fees  of  court,  conftituted  in  this  manner- 
the  whole  ordinary  revenue  which  the  fovereign  de 
rived  from  his  fovereignty,  it  could  not  well  be  ex7 
pecTted,  it  could  not  even  decently  be  propofed,  that  , 
he  mould  give  them  up  altogether.  It  might,  and 
it  frequently  was  propofed,  that  he  fhould  regulate 
and  ascertain  them.  But  after  they  had  been  fo  re 
gulated  and  afcertained,  how  to  hinder  a  perfon  who 
was  all-powerful  from  extending  them  beyond  thofe 
regulations,  was  ftill  very  difficult,  not  to  fay  im- 
poflible.  During  the  continuance  of  this  ftate  of 
things,  therefore,  the  corruption  of  juftice,  natural 
ly  refulting  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  nature 
of  (thofe  prefents,  fcarce  admitted  of  any  effectual 
remedy. 

BUT  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from  the 
continual  increafing  expence  of  defending  the  nation 
againft  the  invafion  of  other  nations,  the  private  eftate 
of  the  fovereign  had  become  altogether  inefficient  for 
defraying  the  expence  of  the  fovereignty  ;  and  when 
it  had  become  neceflary  that  the  people  mould,  for 

tfieir 
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their  own  fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence 
by  taxes  of  different  kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been  very 
commonly  ftipulated,  that  no  prefent  for  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice  mould,  under  any  pretence,  be  ac 
cepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or  by  his  bailiffs  and 
fubftitutes,  the  judges.  Thofe  prefents,  it  feems  to 
have  been  fuppofed,  could  more  eafily  be  abolished 
altogether,  than  effectually  regulated  and  afcertained. 
Fixed  falaries  were  appointed  to  the  judges,  which 
were  fuppofed  to 'compenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of 
whatever  might  have  been  their  (hare  of  the  anci 
ent  emoluments  of  juftice  ;  as  the  taxes  more  than 
compenfated  to  the  fovereign  the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice 
was  then  faid  to  be  adminiitered  gratis. 

JUSTICE,  however,  never  was  in  reality  admini- 
Oered  gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and  attornies, 
at  leaft,  muft  always  be  paid  by  the  parties ;  and,  if 
they  were  not,  they  would  perform  their  duty  ftill 
\vorfe  than  they  actually  perform  it.  The  fees  an 
nually  paid  to  lawyers  and  attornies  amount,  in  every 
court,  to  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  falaries  of  the 
judges.  The  circumftance  of  thofe  falaries  being 
paid  by  the  crown,  can  nowhere  much  diminifh  the 
neceffary  expence  of  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not  fo 
much  to  diminifh  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  cor 
ruption  of  juftice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  prefent  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

THE  office  of  judge  is  in  itfelf  fo  very  honourable, 
that  men  are  willing  to  accept  of  it,  though  accom 
panied  with  very  fmall  emoluments.  The  inferior 
office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft  cafes  with  no  emolu 
ments  at  all,  is  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  great 
er  part  of  our  country  gentlemen.  The  falaries  of 
all  the  different  judges,  high  and  low,  together  with 
the  whole  expence  of  the  adminiftration  and  execu 
tion  of  juftice,  even  where  it  is  not  managed  with 

very 
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very  good  oeconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  coun 
try,  but  a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  whole  ex- 
pences  of  government. 

THE  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily  be 
defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court;  and,  without  expofing 
the  adminiltration  of  juftice  to  any  real  hazard  of  cor 
ruption,  the  public  revenue  might  thus  be  entirely  dif- 
charged  from  a  certain,  though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall 
iucumbrance.  It  is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of 
court  effectually,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the 
fovereign  is  to  fhare  in  them,  and  to  derive  any  con- 
fiderable  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is  very 
eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who  can 
reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can  very  eafi 
ly  oblige  the  judge  to  refpecl  the  regulation,  though 
it  might  not  always  be  able  to  make  the  fovereign  ref- 
pecl;  it.  Where  the  fees  of  court  are  precifely  regu 
lated  and  afcertained,  where  they  are  paid  all  at 
once,  at  a  certain  period  of  every  procefs,  into  the 
hands  of  a  cafhier  or  receiver,  to  be  by  him  dif- 
tributed  in  certain  known  proportions  among  the  dif 
ferent  judges  after  the  procefs  is  decided,  and  not  till 
it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger  of  cor 
ruption  than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited  altogether  . 
Thofe  fees,  without  occafioning  any  confiderable  in- 
creafe  in  the  expence  of  a  law-fuit,  might  be  render 
ed  fully  fufficient  for  defraying  the  whole  expence  of 
juftice.  By  not  being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the  pro 
cefs  was  determined,  they  might  be  fome  incitement 
to  the  diligence  of  the  court  in  examining  and  de 
ciding  it.  In  courts  which  confided  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the  fhare  of  each 
judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days  which  he  had 
employed  in  examining  the  procefs,  either  in  the  court 
or  in  a  committee  by  order  of  the  court,  thofe  fees 
might  give  fome  encouragement  to  the  diligence  of 
each  particular  judge.  Public  fervices  are  never  bet 
ter 
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ter  performed  than  when  their  reward  comes  only  in 
confequence  of  their  being  performed,  and  is  propor 
tioned  to  the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them. 
In  the  different  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of 
court  (called  Epices  and  vacations)  conftitute  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the  judges.  After 
all  deductions  are  made,  the  neat  falary  paid  by  the 
crown  to  a  counfellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament  of 
Touloufe,  in  rank  and  dignity  the  fecond  parliament 
of  the  kingdom,  amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
livres,  about  fix  pounds  eleven  millings  fieri  ing  a  year. 
About  feven  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place 
the  ordinary  yearly  wages  of  a  common  footman.  The 
distribution  c'f  thofe  Epices  too  is  according  to  the  dili 
gence  of  the  judges.  A  diligent  judge  gains  a  com 
fortable,  though  moderate,  revenue  by  his  office :  An 
idle  one  gets  little  more  than  his  falary.  Thofe  par 
liaments  are  perhaps,  in  many  refpecls,  not  very  con 
venient  courts  of  juftice  ;  but  they  have  never  been  ac- 
cufed ;  they  feem  never  even  to  have  been,  fufpecled 
of  corruption. 

THE  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  have  been  the 
principal  fupport  of  the  different  courts  of  juftice  in 
England.  Each  court  endeavoured  to  draw  to  itfelf 
as  much  bufmefs  as  it  could,  and  was,  upon  that  ac 
count,  willing  to  take  cognizance  of  manyfuits  which 
were  not  originally  intended  to  fall  under  itsjurifdic-. 
tion.  The  court  of  king's  bench  instituted  for  the 
trial  of  criminal  caufes  only,  took  cognizance  of  ci 
vil  fuits;  the  plaintiff  pretending  that  the  defend 
ant,  in  not  doing  him  juftice;  had  been  guilty  of  fome 
trefpafs  or  mifdemeanor.  The  court  of  exchequer, 
in  diluted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  for 
enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts  only  as  were 
due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance  of  all  other  contract 
debts;  the  plaintiff  alledging  that  he  could  not  pay 
the  king,  becaufe  the  defendant  would  not  Day  him. 
VOL.  III.  H  In 
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In  confequence  of  fuch  fictions  it  came,  in  many 
cafes,  to  depend  altogether  upon  the  parties  before 
what  court  they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tri 
ed;  and  each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperior  difpatch 
and  impartiality,  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes  as 
it  could.  The  prefent  admirable  conftitution  of  the 
courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps,  originally 
in  a  great  meafure,  formed  by  this  emulation,  which 
anciently  took  place  between  their  refpeclive  judges; 
each  judge  endeavouring  to  give,  in  his  own  court, 
the  fpeediefl  and  moft  effectual  remedy,  which  the 
law  would  admit,  for  every  fort  of  injuftice.  Ori 
ginally  the  courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for  breach 
of  contract.  The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of 
confcience,  firft  took  upon  it  to  enforce  the  fpecific 
performance  of  agreements.  When  the  breach  of 
contract  confided  in  the  non-payment  of  money,  the 
damage  fuftained  could  be  compenfated  in  no  other 
way  than  by  ordering  payment,  which  was  equiva 
lent  to  a  fpecific  performance  of  the  agreement.  In 
fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law 
was  fufficient..  It  was  not  fo  in  others.  When  the 
tenant  fued  his  lord  for  having  unjuftly  outed  him  of 
his  leafe,  the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  pofTeflion  of  the  land.  Such 
'caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to  the  court 
of  chancery,  to  the  no  fmall  lofs  of  the  courts  of  law. 
It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes  to  themfelves  that 
the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have  invented  the  artifi 
cial  and  fictitious  writ  of  ejectment,  the  mod  effec 
tual  remedy  for  an  unjuft  outer  or  difpofleflion  of 
land. 

A  STAMP-DUTY  upon  the  law  proceedings  of  each 
particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court,  and  ap 
plied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  judges  and  other 
officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the  fame  manner, 
aiFo-rd  a  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  the  expence  of 

ihe 
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^headminiflrationof  juftice,  without  bringing  any  bur 
den  upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  The  judg 
es  indeed  might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation 
of  multiplying  unnecefTarily  the  proceedings  upon  eve 
ry  caufe,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
produce  of  fuch  a  (ramp-duty.  It  has  been  the  cuftoni 
in  modern  Europe  to  regulate,  upon  mod  occafions,  the 
payment  of  the  attornies  and  clerks  of  court,  accord 
ing  to  the  number  of  pages  which  they  had  occafion 
to  write  ;  the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each  page 
fhould  contain  fo  many  lines,  and  each  line  fo  many 
words.  In  order  to  increafe  their  payment,  the  attor 
nies  and  cltrks  have  contrived  to  multiply  words  be 
yond  all  neceility,  to  the  corruption  of  the  law  lan 
guage  of,  I  believe,  every  court  of  juftice  in  Europe, 
A  like  temptation  might  perhaps  occafion  a  like  cor 
ruption  in  the  form  of  law  proceedings. 

BUT  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  be  fo 
contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expence,  or  whether 
the  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed  falaries  paid  to  them 
from  fome  other  fund,  it  does  not  feem  necefTary  that 
the  perfon  or  perfons  entrufted  with  the  executive 
power  iliouki  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
that  fund,  or  with  the  payment  of  thofe  falaries.  That 
fund  might  arife  from  the  rent  of  landed  eftates,  the 
management  of  each  eftate  being  entrufted  to  the 
particular  court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it. 
That  fund  might  arife  even  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum 
of  money,  the  lending  out  of  which  might,  in  the 
fame  manner,  be  entrufled  to  the  court  which  was  to 
be  maintained  by  it.  A  part,  though  indeed  but  a 
fmall  part,  of  the  falary  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
fclfion  in  Scotland,  arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum 
of  money.  The  neceffary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund 
feems,  however,  to  render  it  an  improper  one  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  inflitution  which  ought  to  lad 
for  ever. 

THE 
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THE  reparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  executive 
power  feems  originally  to  have  arifen  from  the  in- 
creafmg  bufinels  of  the  fociety,  in  confequence  of  its 
increasing  improvement.  The  administration  of  juf- 
>,tice  became  io  laborious  and  complicated  a  duty  as  to 
require  the  undivided  attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom 
it  was  entrufted.  The  perfon  entrufted  with  the  exe 
cutive  power,  not  having  lei  Hire  to  attend  to  the  de- 
i  iiion  of  private  caufes  himfelf,  a  deputy  was  ap 
pointed  to  decide  them  in  his  {lead.  In  the  progrefs 
of  the  Roman  greatnefc,  the  conful  was  too  much 
occupied  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  ftate,  to  at 
tend  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice.  A  praetor, 
therefore,  was  appointed  to  adminifter  it  in  his  ftead. 
In  the  progrefs  .of  the  European  monarchies  which 
were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  fovereigns  and  the  great  lords  came  univerfally  to 
confider  the  adminiftration  of  juiVice  as  an  office,  both 
loo  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  execute  in 
their  own  perfons.  They  univerfally,  therefore,  dif- 
charged  themfelves  of  it  by  appointing  a  deputy,  bai 
liff,  or  judge. 

WHEN  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive  pow 
er,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  juftice  mould  not  fre 
quently  be  facrificed  to,  what  is  vulgarly  called,  po 
litics.-  The  perfons  entrufted  with  the  great  interefts 
of  the  ftate  may,  even  without  any  corrupt  views, 
fometimes  imagine  it  tieceiTary  to  facrifke  to  thofe 
interefts  the  rights  of  a  private  man.  But  upon  the 
impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  depends  the  Irberty 
of  every  individual,  the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his 
own"  fecurity.  In  order  to  make  every  individual  feel 
himfelf  perfectly  fecure  in  the  pofleflion  of  every 
right  which  belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  ncceflary 
that  the  judicial  {hould  be  feparated  from  the  execu 
tive  power,  but  that  it  {hould  be  rendered  as  much 
as  pollible  independent  of  that  power.  The  judge 
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ihould  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office 
according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power.  The  regu 
lar  payment  of  his  falary  mould  not  depend  upon  the 
good-will,  or  even  upon  the  good  oeconomy  of  that 
power. 

PART    Ilf. 

Of  the  Expence  of  public  Works  and  public  Inftitutions. 

TH  E  third  and  lad  duty  of  the  fovereign  or  com 
monwealth  is  that  of  creating  and  maintaining 
thofe  public  inftitutions  and  thole  public  works 4 
which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ad 
vantageous  to  a  great  fociety,  are,  however,  of  fucli 
a  nature,  that  the  profit  covild  never  repay  the  ex- 
pence  to  any  individual  or  (mall  number  of  individu 
als,  and  which  it  therefore  cannot  be  expecled  that 
any  individual  or  fmaU  number  of  individuals  thould 
erecl:  or  maintain.  The  performance  of  this  duty, 
requires,  too,  very  different  degrees  of  cxpence  in  the 
different  periods  of  fociety. 

AFTER  the  public  inftitutions  and  public  works 
neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  and  for  ths 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  both  of  which* have  already 
been  mentioned)  the  other  works  and  inftitutions  of 
this  kind  are  chiefly  thofe  for  facilitating  the  com 
merce  of  the  fociety,  and  thofe  for  promoting  the  in- 
ftrucYion  of  the  people.  The  inftitutions  for  inftruc- 
tion  are  of  two  kinds  ;  thofe  for  the  education  of  thu 
youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftruclion  of  people  of  u!!. 
ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in  whu:h, 
the  expence  of  thofe  different  forts  of  public  works 
and  inftitutions  may  be  moft  properly  defrayed,  will 
divide  this  third  part  of  the  prefeat  chapter  into  three 
different  articles.. 

H  a  ARTICLE. 
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ARTICLE     I. 

Of  the  public  Works  and  Inftitutions  for  facilitating  the 
Commerce  of  the  Society. 

And,frfly  of  thofe  which  are  neceJJ'ary  for  facilitating 
Commerce  in  general. 

THAT  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  pub 
lic  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of  any  coun 
try,  fuch  as  good  roads,  hridges,  navigable  canals, 
harbours,  &c.  muft  require  very  different  degrees  of 
expence  in  the  different  periods  of  fociety,  is  evident 
without  any  proof.  The  expence  of  making  and 
maintaining  the  public  roads  of  any  country  muft 
evidently  increafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  that  country,  or  with  the  quanti 
ty  and  weight  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe  roads.  The 
ftrength  of  a  bridge  nauft  be  fuited  to  the  number 
and  weight  of  the  carriages,  which  are  likely  to  pafs 
over  it.  The  depth  and  the  fupply  of  water  tor  a 
navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which  are  likely  to  car 
ry  goods  upon  it ;  the  extent  of  a  harbour  to  the 
number  of  the  (hipping  which  are  likely  to  take  fhel- 
ter  in  it. 

IT  does  not  feem  neceffary  that  the  expence  of 
thofe  public  works  mould  be  defrayed  from  that  pub 
lic  revenue,  as- it  is  commonly  called,  of  which  the 
collection  and  application  is  i«  moft  countries  af- 
iigned  to  the  executive  power.  The  greater  part  of 
fuch  public  works  may  eafily  be  fo  managed,  as  to 
afford  a  particular  revenue  fufficient  for  defraying  their 
own  expence,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  the 


general  revenue  of  the  fociety. 


A   HIGH- 
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A  HIGHWAY,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for 
example,  may  in  moft  cafes  be  both  made  and  main 
tained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the  carriages  wltich  make 
ufe  of  them  :  a  harbour,  by  a  moderate  port-duty 
upon  the  tunnage  of  the  fhipping  which  load  or  un 
load  in  it.  The  coinage,  another  inftitution  for  fa 
cilitating  commerce,  in  many  countries,  not  only 
defrays  its  own  expence,  "but  affords  a  fmall  revenue 
or  fcignorage  to  the  fovereign.  The  poft-office, 
another  inftitution  for  the  fame  purpofc,  over  and 
above  defraying  its  own  expence,  affords  in  almoft 
all  countries  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  the  fo 
vereign.  *T,  ff-  *#?•*** 

WHEN  the  carriages  which  pafs  o.ver  a  highway 
or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  fail  upon  a  navi 
gable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their  weight  or 
their  tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe 
public  works  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  wear  and 
tear  which  they  occafion  of  them.  It  feems  fcarcc 
poflible  to  invent  a  more  equitable  way  of  maintain 
ing  fuch  works.  This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it  is 
advanced  by  the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confu- 
mer,  to  whom  it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  price 
of  the  goods.  As  the  expence  of  carriage,  however, 
is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch  public  works, 
the  goods,  notwithfhnding  the  toll,  come  cheaper  to 
the  confumer  than  they  could  otherwife  have  done  ; 
their  price  not  being  fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it 
is  lowered  by  the  cheapnefs  of  the  carriage.  The 
perfon  who  finally  pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains  by 
the  application,  more  than  he  lofes  by  the  payment 
of  it.  His  payment  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  his 
gain.  It  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  part  of  that 
gain  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  up  in  order  to  get 
the  reft.  It  feems  impoffible  to  imagine  a  more 
equitable  method  of  railing  a  tax. 

WHEN  the  toll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 

coaches, 
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coaches,  poft-chaifes,  &c.  is  made  fomewhat  higher 
in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon  carriages  of 
neceflary  life,  fuch  as  carts,  waggons,  &c.  the  indo 
lence  and  vanity  of  the  rich  is  made  to  contribute  in 
a  very  eafy  manner  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  ren 
dering  cheaper  the  tranfportation  of  heavy  goods  to 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  country. 

WHEN  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in  this 
manner  made  and  fupported  by  the  commerce  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  them,  they  can  be  made 
only  where  that  commerce  requires  them,  and  con- 
fequently  where  it  is  proper  to  make  them.  Their 
expence  too,  their  grandeur  and  magnificence,  muft 
be  fuited  to  what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay. 
They  muft  be  made  confequently  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot  be 
made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is  little 
or  no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  happens  to 
lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intendant  of  the  pro* 
vince,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lord  to  whom  the  in 
tendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make  his  court.  A 
great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over  a  river  at  a  place 
where  nobody  paffes,  or  merely  to  embellim  the  view 
from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  palace:  things 
which  fometimes  happen,  in  countries  where  works 
of  this  kind  are  carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than 
that  which  they  themfelves  are  capable  of  affording. 

IN  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll  or  lock- 
duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of  private  perfons, 
whofe  private  intereft  obliges  them  to  keep  up  the 
canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  tolerable  order,  the  navi 
gation  necefTarily  ceafes  altogether,  and  along  with 
it  the  whole  profit  which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls. 
If  thofe  tolls  were  put  under  the  management  of  com- 
miilioners,  who  had  themfelves  no  intereft  in  them, 
they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
works  which  produce  them.  The  canal  of  Langue- 

t        doc 
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doc  coft  the  king  of  France  and  the  province  upwards 
of  thirteen  millions  of  livres,  which  (at  twenty-eight 
livres  the  mark  of  filver,  the  value  of  French  money 
in  the  end  of  the  laft  century)  amounted  to  upwards 
of  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  When 
that  great  work  was  finifhed,  the  moft  likely  method, 
it  was  found,  of  keeping  it  in  conflant  repair  was  to 
make  a  prefent  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer, 
.who  planned  and  conducted  the  work.  Thole  tolls 
conftitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the  different, 
branches  of  the  family  of  that  gentleman,  who  have, 
therefore,  a  great  intereft  to  'keep  the  work  in  con- 
ftant  repair.  But  had  thofe  tolls  been  put  under  the 
management  of  commiffioners,  who  had  no  fuch  in 
tereft,  they  might  perhaps  have  been  diilipated  in  or 
namental  and  unnecelTary  expences,  while  -the  moft 
effential  parts  of  the  work  were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

THE  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road,  can 
not  with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of  private 
perfons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely  negleded, 
does  not  become  altogether  impaffable,  though  a  ca 
nal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the  tolls  upon  a  high 
road,  therefore,  might  neglect  altogether  the  repair 
of  the  road,  and  yet  continue  to  levy  very  nearly  the 
fame  tolls.  It  is  proper-,  therefore,  that  the  tolls  for 
the  maintenance  of  fuch  a  work  Ihould  be  put  under 
the  management  of  commiffioners  or  truftees. 

IN  Great  Britain,  the  abufes  which  the  truftees  have- 
committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  tolls,  have  in 
many  cafes  been  very  juftly  complained  of.  At  many 
turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid,  the  money  levied  is  more 
than  double  of  what  is  rieceflary  for  executing,  in  the 
completed  manner,  the  work  which  is  often  execut 
ed  in  a  very  flovenly  manner,  and  fometimes  not  ex 
ecuted  at  all.  The  fyftem  of  repairing  the  high  roads 
by  tolls  of  this  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved,  is  not  of 
very  long  (landing.  .  We  mould  not  wonder,  there 
fore, 
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fore,  if  it  lias  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree  of" 
perfe&ion  of  which  it  feems  capable.  If  mean  and 
improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed  truftees ; 
and  if  proper  courts  of  infpeclion  and  account  have 
not  yet  been  eftablifhed  for  controuling  their  conduct , 
and  for  reducing  the  tolls  to  what  is  barely  fufficient 
for  executing  the  work  to  be  done  by  them  ;  the  re 
cency  of  the  institution  both  accounts  and  apologizes 
for  thofe  defects,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parli 
ament,  the  greater  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually 
remedied. 

THE  money  levied  at  the  different  turnpikes  in 
Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  much  what  is 
neceifary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  the  favings, 
which,  with  proper  ceconomy,  might  be  made  from 
it,  have  been  confidered,  even  by  fome  minifters,  as 
a  very  great  refource  which  might  at  fome  time  or 
another  be  applied  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  Go 
vernment,  it  has  been  faid,  by  taking  the  manage 
ment  of  the  turnpikes  into  its  own  hands,  and  by  em 
ploying  the  foldiers,  who  would  work  for  a  very  fmall 
addition  to  their  pay,  could  keep  their  roads  in  good 
order  at  a  much  lefs  expence  than  it  can  be  done  by 
truftees,  who  have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but 
fuch  as  derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  their  wag 
es.  A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps,*  it  has 
been  pretended,  might,  in  this  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  people;  and 
the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
general  expence  of  the  ftate,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  pod-office  does  at  prefent. 

THAT 

*  Since  pnblifhing  the  two  firft  editions  of  this  book,  T  have  got 
good  reaibns  to  believe  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  in  Great 
Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amounts  to  half  a  mil* 
lion;  a  fum  which,  under  the  management  of  Government,  would 
not  be  fuflicient  to  keep  in  repair  five  of  the  principal  roads  in  the 
kingdom. 
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THAT  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained  in 
this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though  probably  not 
near  fo  much,  as  the  projectors  of  this  plan  have  fup- 
pofed.  The  plan  itfelf,  however,  feems  liable  to  fe- 
veral  very  important  objections. 

FIRST,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the  turnpikes 
fliould  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  refources  for 
fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  they  would  cer 
tainly  be  augmented  as  thofe  exigencies  were  fuppoi- 
ed  to  require.  According  to  the  policy  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  therefore,  they  would  probably  be  augmented 
very  faft.  The  facility  with  which  a  great  revenue 
could  be  drawn  from  them,  would  probably  encourage 
adminiftration  to  recur  very  frequently  to  this  refource. 
Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  ceconomy  befa- 
Ved  out  of  the  prefent  tolls,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted 
but  that  a  million  might  be  faved  out  of  them,  if  they 
were  doubled  ;  and  perhaps  two  millions,  if  they  were 
tripled.*  This  great  revenue  too  might  be  levied 
without  the  appointment  of  a  tingle  new  officer  to 
collect  and  receive  it.  But  the  turnpike  tolls  being 
continually  augmented  in  this  manner,  inftead  of  fa 
cilitating  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country,  as  at 
prefent,  would  foon  become  a  very  great  incum- 
brance  upon  it.  The  expence  of  tranfpor ting  all  hea 
vy  e;oods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
would  foon  be  fo  much  increafccl,  the  market  for  all 
fuch  goods,  consequently,  would  foon  be  fo  much 
narrowed;  that  their  production  would  be  in  a  great 
meafure  difcouraged,  and  the  moft  important  branch 
es  of  the  domeilic  induftry  of  the  country  annihilated 
altogether. 

/     SECONDLY,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when  applied 

to 

I  have  now  good  reafons  40  .believe  that  all  thefe  conjectural 
-are  by  much  too  large. 
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to  the  fole  purpofe  of  repairing  the  roads,  is  a  very  un 
equal  one,  when  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  or  to 
fupply  the  common  exigencies  of  the  ftate.  When 
it  is  applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  above  mentioned,  each 
carnage  is  fuppofed  to  pay  exactly  for  the  wear  and 
tear  which  that  carriage  occafions  of  the  roads.  But 
when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  each  carriage 
is  fuppofed  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear  and  tear, 
and  contributes  .to  the  fupply  of  fome  other  exigency 
of  the  Rate.  But  as  the  turnpike  toll  raifes  the  price 
of  goods  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and  not  to 
their  value,  it  is  chiefly  paid  by  the  confumers  of 
coarfe  and  bulky,  not  by  thofe  of  precious  and  light 
commodities.  Whatever  exigency  of  the  ftate  there 
fore  this  tax  might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that  exi 
gency  would  be  chierly  fupplied  at  the  expcnceofthe 
poor,  not  of  the  rich ;  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who 
are  lead  able  to  fuppiy  it,  not  ot  thofe  who  are  moft 
able. 

THIRDLY,  if  government  mould  at  any  time  ne 
glect  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  it  would  be 
itill  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to  compel 
the  proper  application  of  any  part  of  the  turnpike 
tolls.  A  large  revenue  might  thus  be  levied  upon 
the  people,  without  any  part  of  it  being  applied  to 
the  only  purpofe  to  which  a  revenue  levied  in  this 
manner  ought  ever  to  be  applied.  If  the  meannefs 
and  poverty  of  the  truftees  of  turnpike  roads  render 
it  fometimes  difficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  them  to 
repair  their  wrong;  their  wealth  and  great nefs  would 
render  it  ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here 
fuppofed. 

IN  France,  the  funds  dcPcined  for  the  reparation  of 
the  high  roads  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  executive  power.  Thofe  funds  confift,  partly  in 
a  certain  number  of  days  labour  which  the  country 
people  are  in  moft  parts  of  Europe  obliged  to  give  to 

the 
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the  reparation  of  the  highways  ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a 
portion  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  king 
chufes  to  fpare  from  his  other  expences. 

BY  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by  that 
of  moil  other   parts  of  Europe,  the  labour  of  the 
country  people  was  under  the  direction  of  a  local  or 
provincial  magiftracy,  which  had  no  immediate  de 
pendency  upon  the  king's  council.     But  by  the  pre- 
lent  practice  both  the  labour  of  the  country  people, 
and  whatever  other  fund  the  king  may  chufe  to  affign 
for  the  reparation  of  the  high  roads  in  any  particular 
province  or  generality,  are  entirely  under  the  manage 
ment  of  the  intendant  ;  an  officer  who  is  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  king's  council,  who  receives  his 
orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conftant  correfpondence  with 
it.     In  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm  the  authority  of  the 
executive  power  gradually  abforbs  that  of  every  other 
power  in  the  (late,  and  aiiiimes  to  itfelf  the  manage 
ment  of  every  branch  of  revenue  which  is  deftined  for 
any  public  purpofe.     In  France,  however,  the  great 
poft-roads,  the  roads  which  make  the  communication 
between  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  are  in 
general  kept  in  good  order  ;  and  in  fome  provinces 
are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  turnpike  roads  of  England.    But  what  we  call  the 
crofs-roads,  that  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  roads 
in  the  country,  are  entirely  neglected,  and  are  in  ma 
ny  places  abfolutely  impaflable  for  any  heavy  carriage. 
In  fome  places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travel  on  horfe- 
back,  and  mules  are  the  only  conveyance  which  can 
fafely  be  trufted.     The  proud  minifter  of  an  oftenta- 
tious  court  may  frequently  take  pleafure  in  executing 
a  work  of  fplendor  and  magnificence,  fuch  as  a  great 
highway,  which  is  frequently  feen  by  the  principal 
nobility,  whofe  applaufes  not  only  flatter  his  vanity, 
but  even  contribute  to  fupport  his  intereft  at  court. 
But  to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in 
VOL.  III.  I  which 
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which  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any  great 
appearance,  or  excite  the  fmalleft  degree  of  admiration 
in  any  traveller,  and  which,  in  fhort,  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  their  extreme  utility,  is  a 
bufinefs  which  appears  in  every  refpecl:  too  mean  and 
pauftry  to  merit  the  attention  of  fo  great  a  magiftrate. 
Under  fuch  an  adminiitration,  therefore,  fuch  works 
are.almolt  always  entirely  neglecled. 

IN  vChina,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  of 
Alia,  the  executive  power  charges  itfelf  both  with 
the  reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with  the  main 
tenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In  the  inftruclions 
Which  are  given  to  the  governor  of  each  province, 
thofe  objects,  k  is  faid,  are  conflantly  recommen 
ded  to  him,  and  the  judgment  which  the  court  forms 
of  his  condudl as  very  much  regulated  by  the  attenti 
on  which  he  appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of 
his  mftructions.  This  branch  of  public  police  ac 
cordingly  is  iavd  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  ail 
thofe  countries,  but  particularly  in  China,  where  the 
high  roads,  and  ftill  more  the  navigable  canals,  it  is 
pretended,  exceed  very  much  every  thing  of  the 
fame  kind  which  is  known  in  Europe.  The  ac 
counts  of  thofe  works,  however,  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  Europe,  have  generally  been  drawn  up 
by  weak  and  wondering  travellers  ;  frequently  by 
ilupid  and  lying  miffionaries.  If  they  had  been  ex 
amined  by  more  intelligent  eyes,  and  if  the  accounts 
ot  them  had  been  reported  by  more  faithful  witnef- 
fes,  they  would  not,  perhaps,  appear  to  be  fo  won 
derful.  The  account  which  Bernier  gives  of  fome 
works  of  this  kind  in  Indoftan,  falls  very  much  fliort 
of  what  had  been  reported  of  them  by  other  travel 
lers,  more  difpofed  to  the  marvellous  than  he  was. 
It  may  too,  perhaps,  be  in  thofe  countries,  as  it  is  in 
France,  where  the  great  roads,  the  great  communi- 
.cations  which  are  likely  to  be  the  fubje£ls  of  conver- 

fiition 
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fation  at  the  court  and  in  the  capital,  are  attended  to, 
afld  all  the  reft  neglected.  In  China,  befides,  in  In- 
doitan,  and  in  feveral  other  governments  of  Alia,  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign  arifes  almoft  altogether 
from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent,  which  rifes  or  falls 
with  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land.  The  great  interett  of  the  fovereign, 
therefore,  his  revenue,  is  in  fuch  countries  necelfa- 
rily  and  immediately  connecled  with  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  land,  with  the  greatnefs  of  its  produce, 
and  with  the  value  of  its  produce.  But  in  order  to 
render  that  produce  both  as  great  and  as  valuable  as 
poflible,  it  is  neceflary  to  procure  to  it  as  extenfive  a 
market  as  poffible,  and  confequently  to  eftablilh  the 
freed,  the  eafiefr,  and  the  leaft  expend ve  communica 
tion  between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
which  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  the  be(t  roads 
and  the  beft  navigable  canals.  But  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign  does  not,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  arife  chiefly 
from  a  land-tax  or  land-rent.  In  all  the  great  king 
doms  ot  Europe,  perhaps,  the  greater  part  of  it  may 
ultimately  depend  n'pon  the  produce  of  the  land  : 
But  that  dependency  is  neither  fo  immediate  nor  fo 
evident.  In  Europe,  therefore,  the  fovereign  does  not 
feel  himfelf  fo  directly  called  upon  to  promote  thein- 
crcafe,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  or,  by  maintaining  good  roads  and  canals, 
to  provide  the  moft  extenfive  market  for  that  produce. 
Though  it  mould  be  true,  therefore,  what  I  appre 
hend  is  not  a  little  doubtful,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Alia  this  department  of  the  public  police  is  very  pro 
perly  managed  by  the  executive  power,  there  is  not 
the  lead  probability  that,  during  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  it  could  be  tolerably  managed  by  that  power 
in  any  part  of  Europe. 

EVEN  thofe  public  works  which  are  of  fuch  a  na 
ture  that  they  cannot  afford  any  revenue  for  maintain 
ing 
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ing  themfelves,  but  of  which  the  conveniency  is  near* 
ly  confined  to  fome  particular  place  or  diftrift,  are 
always  better  maintained  by  a  local  or  provincial  re 
venue,  under  the  management  of  a  local  and  provin 
cial  adminiftration,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of 
the  ftate,  of  which  the  executive  power  inuft  always 
have  the  management.  Were  the  ftreets  of  London 
to  be  lighted  and  paved  at  the  expence  ol  the  treafir- 
ry,  is  there  any  probability  that  they  would  be  fo  well 
lighted  and  paved  as  they  are  at  prefent,  or  even  at  fo 
fmall  an  expence  ?  The  expence,  befides,  inftead  of 
being  raifed  by  a  local  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  each 
particular  ftreet,  parifh,  or  diftridt  in  London,  would, 
in  this  cafe,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  and  would  confecjuently  be  raifed  by  a 
tax  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  derive  no  fort  of  benefit  from  the 
lighting  and  paving  of  the  ftreets  of  London. 

THE  abufes  which  fometimes  creep  into  the  local 
and  provincial  adminiftration  of  a  local  and  provinci 
al  revenue,  how  enormous  foever  they  may  appear, 
are  in  reality,  however,  almoft  always  very  trifling, 
in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  comnmtjily  take  place 
in  the  adminiftration  and  expenditure  of  the  revenue 
of  a  great  empire.  They  are,  befides,  much  more 
eafily  corrected.  Under  the  local  or  provincial  ad 
miniftration  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  the  fix  days  labour  which  the  country  people 
are  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the  highways, 
is  not  always  perhaps  very  judicioufly  applied,  but  it 
is  fcarce  ever  exacted  with  any  circumftance  of  cru 
elty  or  oppreilion.  In  France,  under  the  adminif 
tration  of  the  intendants,  the  application  is  not  al 
ways  more  judicious,  and  the  exaction  is  frequently 
the  moft  cruel  and  opprefnVe.  Such  Corvees,  as  they 
are  called,  make  one  of  the  principal  inftruments  of 
tyranny  by  which  thofe  officers  chaflife  any  pariih  or 

communcauie 
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communeaute  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
under  their  difplcafure. 

Of  the  Public  Works  and  Injiituticns  which  are  necejja- 
ry  for  facilitating  particular  Branches  of  Commerce. 

THE  object  of  the  public  works  and  inm'tutions 
above  mentioned  is  to  facilitate  commerce  in  general. 
But  in  order  to  facilitate  fome  particular  branches  of 
it,  particular  inftitutions  are  neceflary,  \vhich  again 
require  a  particular  and  extraordinary  expence. 

SOME  particular  branches  of  commerce,  which 
are  carried  on  with  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations, 
require  extraordinary  protection.  An  ordinary  (tore 
or  counting-houle  could  give  little  fecurity.to  the 
goods  of  the  merchants  who  trade  to  the  wcflcrn 
coaft  of  Africa.  To  defend  them  from  the  barbarous 
natives,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  place  where  they  arc 
depofited,  fhould  be,  in  fome  meafure,  fortified. 
The  diiorders  in  the  government  of  Indoftan  have 
been  fuppofed  to  render  a  like  precaution  neceffary 
even  among  that  mild  and  gentle  people ;  and  it  was 
tinder  pretence  of  fecuring  their  per  Ions  and  property  -L 
from  violence,  that  both  the  Knglifh  and  French 
Eaft  India  companies  were  allowed  to  eredl  the  fial 
forts  which  they  poflefltcl  in  that  country.  Amoht? 
other  nations,  whofe  vigorous  gcvernment  will  fuf- 
fer  no  (Grangers  to  poiTefs  any  tortified  place  within 
their  territory,  it  may  be  neceflary  lo  maintain  fome 
ambaffador,  Kainifter,  or  conful,  who  may  both  de 
cide,  according  to  their  own  cuftoms,  the  differences 
arifing  among  his  own  countrymen  ;  and,  in  their 
difputes  with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his  pub 
lic  character,  interfere  with  more  authority,  and  af 
ford  them  a  more  powerful  protection,  than  -they 
could  expe&  from  any  private  man.  The  intereffs 
of  commerce  have  frequently  made  it  neceflary  to 
I  2  .maintain 
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maintain  minifters  in  foreign  countries,  -where  the 
purpofes,  either  of  war  or  alliance,  would  not  havre 
required  any.  The  commerce  of  the  Turkey  Com 
pany  firft  occafioned  the  eftablifhrnent  of  an  ordinary 
ambaflador  at  Conftantinople.  The  firft  Engliih 
embattles  to  Ruffia  arofe  altogether  from  commercial 
interefts.  The  conitant  interference  which  thofe  in 
terefts  neceflarily  occafioned  between  the  fubjeds  of 
the  different  dates  of  Europe,  has  probably  introduc 
ed  the  cuftom  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbouring  coun 
tries,  ambafTadors  or  minifters  conftantly  refident 
even  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  cuftom,  unknown 
to  ancient  times,  feems  not  to  be  older  than  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  centu 
ry;  that  is,  than  the  time  when  commerce  firft  be 
gan  to  extend  itfelf  to  the  greater  part  of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  when  they  firft  began  to  attend  to  its 
interefts. 

IT  feerns  not  unreafonable,  that  the  extraordinary 
expence,  which  the  protection  of  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce  oiay  occafion,  fhould  be  defray 
ed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  that  particular  branch  ; 
jfyy  a  moderate  fine,  for  example,  to  be  paid  by  the 
traders  when  they  firft  enter  into  it,  or,  what  is  more 
equal,  by  a  particular  duty  of  fo  much  per  cent,  up 
on  the  goods  which  they  either  import  into,  or  ex 
port  out  of,  the  particular  countries  with  which  it  is 
carried  on.  The  protection  of  trade  in  general,  from 
pirates  and  free-booters,  is  faid  to  have  given  occaii- 
on  to  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms, 
But,  if  it  was  thought  reafonable  to  lay  a  general  tax 
upon  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  protect 
ing  trade  in  general,  it  fhould  feem  equally  reafona 
ble  to  lay  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular  branch 
of  trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence 
of  protecting  that  branch. 

THE  protection  of  trade  in  general  has  always 

been 
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been  confidered  as  effential  to  the  defence  of  the  com 
monwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a  neceflary  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power.  The  collection 
and  application  of  the  general  duties  of  cuftoms, 
therefore,  has  always  been  left  to  that  power.  But 
the  protection  of  any  particular  branch  of  trade  is  a 
part  of  the  general  protection  of  trade;  a  part,  there 
fore,  of  the  duty  of  that  power ;  and  if  nations  al 
ways  adted  confiftently,  the  particular  duties  levied  for 
the  purpofes  of  fuch  particular  protection,  fhould  al 
ways  have  been  left  equally  to  its  difpofal.  But  in 
this  refpe£t,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  nations  have 
not  always  adted  confiftently  ;  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  commercial  ffates  of  Europe,  particular  com 
panies  of  merchants  have  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade 
the  legiflature  to  entruft  to  them  the  performance  of -V 
this  part  of  the  duty  of  the  fovereign,  together  with 
all  the  powers  which  are  neceffarily  connected  with  it. 

THESE  companies,  though  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  ufeful  for  the  firit  introduction  of  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  by  making,  at  their  own  ex- 
pence,  an  experiment  which  the  ftate  might  not  think 
it  prudent  to  make,  have  in  the  long-run  proved, 
univerfally,  either  burdenfome  or  ufelefs,  and  have 
either  mifmanaged  or  confined  the  trade. 

WHEN  thofe  companies  do  not  trade  upon  a  joint 
ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon,  properly 
qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine,  and  agreeing 
to  fubmit  to  the  regulations  of  the  company,  each 
member  trading  upon  his  own  ftock,  and  at  his  own 
rifk,  they  are  called  regulated  companies.  When 
they  trade  upon  a  joint  ftock,  each  member  fharing 
in  the  common  profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his 
ihare  in  this  ftock,  they  are  called  joint  ftock  com 
panies.  Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joint 
itock,  fometimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  not  ex- 
clufive  privileges. 

REGULATED 
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REGULATED  companies  referable,  in  every  ref~ 
peel,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Eu 
rope;  and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  monopolies  of  the 
iame  kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of  a  town  can  exercife 
an  incorporated  trade,  without  firft  obtaining  his  free 
dom  in  the  corporation,  fo  in  moil  cafes  no  fubject 
of  the  ftate  can  lawfully  carry  on  any  branch  of  fo 
reign  trade,  for  which  a  regulated  company  is  eiiabliih- 
,  ed,  without  firft  becoming  a  member  of  that  com 
pany.  The  monopoly  is  more  or  lefs  ftricr.  accord 
ing  as  the  terms  of  admiifion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ; 
and  according  as  the  directors  of  the  company  have 
more  or  lefs  authority,  or  have  it  more  or  lefs  in  their 
power  to  manage  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  confine  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade  to  themfelves,  and  their  par 
ticular  friends.  In  the  moft  ancient  regulated  com 
panies  the  privileges  of  apprenticefhip  were  the  fame 
as  in  other  corporations ;  and  entitled  the  perfon  who 
had  ferved  his  time  to  a  member  of  the  company,  to 
.  become  himfelf  a  member,  either  without  paying  any 
fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much  fmaller  one  than  what 
was  exacted  of  other  people.  The  ufual  corpora 
tion  fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not  ref train  it,  pre 
vails  in  all  regulated  companies.  When  they  have 
been  allowed  to  a6t  according  to  their  natural  genius, 
they  have  always,  in  order  to  confine  the  competi 
tion  to  as  fmall  a  number  of  perfons  as  pofUble,  en 
deavoured  to  fubjecl:  the  trade  to  many  burthenfome 
regulations.  When  the  law  has  reftrained  them  from 
doing  this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufelefs  and 
infurricient. 

THE  regulated  companies  for  foreign  commerce, 
which  at  prefent  fubfiil  in  Great  Britain,  are,  the  an 
cient  merchant  adventurers  company,  now  commonly 
called  the  Hamburgh  Company,  the  Ruffian  Cotnpa- 
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ny,  the  Eaftland  Company,  the  Turkey  Company, 
and  the  African  Company. 

THE  terms  of  admiffion  into  the  Hamburgh  Com 
pany,  are  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy ;  and  the  direct- 
ors  either  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  fubject  the 
trade  to  any  burthenfome  reftraint  or  regulations,  or, 
at  leaft,  have  not  of  late  exercifed  that  power.  It 
has  not  always  been  fo.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century,  the  fine  for  admiffion  was  fifty,  and  at  one 
time  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
company  was  faid  to  be  extremely  opprellive.  In 
1643,  in  1645,  and  in  1661,  the  clothiers  and  free 
traders  of  the  Weft  of  England  complained  of  them 
to  parliament,  as  of  monopolies  who  confined  the 
trade  and  opprefled  the  manufactures  of  the  country. 
Though  thofe  complaints  produced  no  acl  of  parlia 
ment,  they  had  probably  intimidated  the  company  fo 
far,  as  to  oblige  them  to  reform  their  conduct.  Since 
that  lime,  at  leaft,  there  has  been  no  complaints 
againft  them.  By  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  III. 
c.  6.  the  fine  for  admiffion  into  the  RuiTian  Compa 
ny  was  reduced  to  five  pounds ;  and  by  the  25th  of 
Charles  II.  c.  7.  that  for  admiffion  into  the  Eaftland 
Company,  to  forty  millings,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  all  the  countries  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  Baltic,  were  exempted  from  their 
exclufive  charter.  The  conduct  of  thofe  companies 
had  probably  given  occafion  to  thofe  two  acls  of  par 
liament.  Before  that  time,  Sir  Jofiah  Child  had  re- 
prefented  both  thefe  and  the  Hamburgh  Company  as 
extremely  opprefFive,  and  imputed  to  their  bad  ma 
nagement  the  low  ftate  of  the  trade,  which  we  at 
that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  comprehended 
\vithin  their  refpe&ive  charters.  But  though  fuch 
companies  may  not,  in  the  prefent  times,  be  very  op- 
preflive,  they  are  certainly  altogether  ufelefs.  To  be 
merely  ufelefs,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  higheft  eulogy 

which 
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which  can  ever  juftly  be  beftowed  upon  a  regulated 
company  ;  and  all  the  three  companies  above  menti 
oned  feem,  in  their  prefent  ftate,  to  deferve  this  eulogy. 
THE  fine  for  admiffion  into  the  Turkey  Company, 
was  formerly  twenty-five  pounds  for  all  perlbns  under 
twenty-fix  years  of  age,  and  fifty  pounds  for  all  per 
fons  above  that  age.  Nobody  but  mere  merchants 
could  be  admitted;  a  reftri&ion  which  excluded  all 
fhop-keepers  and  retailers.  By  a  bye-law,  no  Britifh 
manufactures  could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in  the 
general  mips  of  the  company  ;  and  as  thofe  mips  fai-1- 
ed  always  from  the  port  of  London,  this  reftriclioifr 
confined  the  trade  to  that  expenfive  port,  and  the  tra 
ders,  to  thofe  who  lived  in  London  and  its  neighbour 
hood.  By  another  bye-law,  no  perfon  living  within 
twenty  miles  of  London,  and  not  free  of  the  city, 
could  be  admitted  a  member;  another  relbiclion, 
which,  joined  to  the  foregoing,  neceffarily  excluded 
all  but  the  freemen  of  London.  As  the  lime  for  the 
loading  and  failing  of  thofe  general  fhips  depended  al 
together  upon  the  directors,  they  could  eafily  fill  them 
with  their  own  goods  and  thofe  of  their  particular 
friends,  to  the  exclufion  of  others,  who,  they  might 
pretend,  had  made  their  propofals  too  late.  In  this 
ftate  of  things,  therefore,  this  company  was  in  every 
refpecl:  a  itricl;  and  oppreflive  monopoly.  Thole 
abufes  gave  occafion  to  the  acl:  of  the  26th  of  George 
It.  c.  18.  reducing  the  fine  for  admiffion  to  twenty 
pounds  for  all  perfons,  without  any  diftindtion  of  ages, 
or  any  reduction,  either  to  mere  merchants,  orunhe 
freemen  of  London  ;  and  granting  to  all  fuch  perfons 
the  liberty  of  exporting,  from  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  to  any  port  in  Turkey,  all  Britilh  goods  of 
which  the  exportation  was  not  prohibited  ;  and  of  im 
porting;  from  thence  all  Turkiih  goods,  of  which  the 
importation  was  not  prohibited,  upon  paying  both  the 
general  duties  of  cuftoms,  and  the  particular  dutit.s 

aiTeffed 
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afleffed  for  defraying  the  neceflary  expences  of  the 
company  ;  and  .1  iibmitting,  at  the  fame  time,  to  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Rritifti  ambaffador  and  conftils 
retidcnt  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  com 
pany  duly  enaded.  To  prevent  any  oppreilion  by 
thole  bye-laws,  it  was  by  the  fame  act  ordained,  that 
if  any  feven  members  of  the  company  conceived  them- 
jfelves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which  mould  be  en 
acted  after  the  puffing  of  this  a6t,  they  might  appeal 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  i'to  the  autho 
rity  of  which,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  has 
now  fucceeded),  provided  fuch  appeal  was  brought 
within  twelve  months  after  the  bye-law  was  enacted; 
and  that  if  any  feven  members  conceived  themfelves 
aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which  had  been  enacted  be 
fore  the  patting  of  this  act,  they  might  bring  a  like  ap 
peal,  provided  it  was  within  twelve  months  after  the 
day  on  which  this  acl  was  to  take  place.  The  expe- 
rien.e  of  one  year,  however,  may  not  always  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  difcover  to  all  the  members  of  a  great  com 
pany  the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  particular  bye-law  ; 
and  if  fevcral  of  them  fhnuld  afterwards  difcover  it, 
neither  the  Board  of  Trade,  nor  the  committee  of 
council,  can  afford  them  any  redrefs.  The  object., 
foefides,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bye-laws  of  all  re 
gulated  companies,  as  well  as  of  all  other  corporati 
ons,  is  not  fo  much  to  opprefs  thofe  who  are  already 
member?,  as  to  difconrage  others  from  becoming  fo; 
which  may  be  clone,  not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but  by 
many  other  contrivances.  The  conftaiu  view  of  fuch 
companies  is  always  to  raife  the  rate  of  their  own  pro 
fit  as  high  as  they  can  ;  to  keep  the  market,  both  for 
the  goods  which  they  export,  and  for  thole  which  they 
import,  as  much  undedtocked  as  they  can:  which 
can  be  done  only  by  retraining  the  competition,  or 
t>y  difcouraging  new  adventurers  from  entering  into 
the  trade.  A  fine  «ven  of  twenty  pounds,  bdides, 

though 
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though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fufficient  to  difcourage 
any  man  from  entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with 
an  intention  to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  dif 
courage  a  fpeculative  merchant  from  hazarding  a  fin- 
gle  adventure  in  it.  In  all  trades,  the  regular  eita- 
blifhed  traders,  even  though  not  incorporated,  natu 
rally  combine  to  raife  profits,  which  are  noway  fo 
likely  to  be  kept,  at  all  times,  down  to  their  proper 
level,  as  by  the  occafional  competition  of  fpeculative 
adventurers.  The  Turkey  trade,  though  in  fome 
meafure  laid  open  by  this  act  of  parliament,  is  ft  ill 
confidered  by  many  people  as  very  far  from  being  al- 
f-  together  free.  The  Turkey  company  contribute  to 
maintain  an  ambaflador  and  two  or  three  confuls, 
who,  like  other  public  minifters,  ought  to  be  main 
tained  altogether  by  the  ftate,  and  the  trade  laid  open 
to  all  his  majefty's  fubjects.  The  different  taxes  le 
vied  by  the  company,  for  this  and  other  corporation 
purpofes,  might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than 
iiifficient  to  enable  the  (late  to  maintain  fuch  minifters. 
REGULATED  companies,  it  was  obferved  by  Sir 
Jofiah  Child,  though  they  had  frequently  fupported 
public  minifters,  had  never  maintained  any  forts  or 
garrifons  in  the  countries  to  which  they  traded  ; 
whereas  joint  ftock  companies  frequently  had.  And 
in  reality  the  former  feem  to  be  much  more  unfit  for 
this  fort  of  fervice  than  the  latter.  Firft,  the  direct 
ors  of  a  regulated  company  have  no  particular  intereft 
in  the  profperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  com 
pany,  for  the  fake  of  which,  fuch  forts  and  garrifons 
are  maintained.  The  decay  of  that  general  trade  may 
even  frequently  contribute  to  the  advantage  of  their 
own  private  trade  ;  as  by  diminifhing  the  number  of 
their  competitors,  it  maj  enable  them  both  to  buy 
cheaper,  and  to  fell  dearer.  The  directors  of  a  joint 
flock  company,  on  the  contrary,  having  enly  their 
(hare  in  the  profits  which  are  made  upon  the  com 
mon 
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mon  flock  committed  to  their  management,  have  no 
private  trade  of  their  own,  of  which  the  intereft:  can 
be  feoarated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of  the  com 
pany.  Their  private  mterelt  is  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company  ;  and 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  and  garrifons  which 
are  neceilary  for  its  defence.  They  are  more  likely, 
therefore,  to  have  that  continual  and  careful  attention 
which  that  maintenance  neceiTarily  requires.  Se 
condly,  The  directors  of  a  joint  flock  company  have 
always  the  management  of  a  large  capital,  the  joint 
flock  of  the  company,  a  part  of  which  they  may  fre 
quently  employ,  with  propriety,  in  building,  repair 
ing,  and  maintaining  fuch  necetfary  forts  and  garri  ~ 
fons.  But  the  directors  of  a  regulated  company,  ha 
ving  the  management  of  no  common  capital,  have  na 
other  fund  to  employ  in  this  way,  but  the  cafual  re 
venue  ariling  from  the  admiilion  fines,  and  from  the 
corporation  duties,  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  the 
company.  Though  they  had  the  fame  intereft,  there- 
fore,  to  attend  to  the  maintenance  of  fuch  forts  and 
garrifons,  they  can  feldoin  have  the  fame  ability  to 
render  that  attention  effectual.  The  maintenance  oi 
a  public  minifter  requiring  fcarce  any  attention,  and 
but  a  moderate  and  limited  exper.ce,  is  a  bufmefs 
much  more  fuitabU  both  to  the  temper  and  abilities 
of  a  regulated  company. 

LONG  after  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  however, 
in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was  eftablifhed,  the 
prefent  company  of  merchants  trading  to  Africa, 
which  was  exprefsly  charged  at  fird  with  the  main 
tenance  of  all  the  Britifh  forts  and  garrilons  that  lie 
between  Cape  Blanc  arc!  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  thofe  only  which  lie  between 
Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  act 
which  dlablifhes  this  company  (the  23d  of  Geo.  II. 
c.  31.)  feems  to  have  had  two  diftindl  objects  in 

VOL.  111.  K  view; 
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view  ;  firft,  to  reftrain  effectually  the  oppreffive  and 

^monopolizing  fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  directors 

of  a  regulated  company  ;  and  fecondly,  to  force  them, 

as  much  as  poflible,  to  give  an  attention,  which  is  not 

X  natural  to  them,  towards  the  maintenance  of  forts  and 

garrifons. 

FOR  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  fine  for  admif- 
fion  is  limited  to  forty  millings.  The  company  is 
prohibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
or  upon  a  joint  (lock  ;  from  borrowing  money  upon 
common  fea|«  or  from  laying  any  reftraints  upon  the 
trade  which  may  be  carried  on  freely  from  all  places, 
and  by  all  perfons  being  Britiih  Xubjecls,  and  paying 
the  fine.  The  government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine 
perfons  who  meet  at  London,  but  who  are  chofen 
annually  by  the  freemen  of  the  company  at  London, 
Briftol  and  Liverpool  ;  three  from  each  place.  No 
committee-man  can  be  continued  in  office  for  more 
than  three  years  together.  Any  committee-man  might 
be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  ; 
now  by  a  committee  of  council,  after  being  heard  in 
his  own  defence.  The  committee  are  forbid  to  ex 
port  negroes  from  Africa,  of  to  import  any  African 
goods  into  Great  Britain.  But  as  they  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  forts  and  garrifons,  they 
may,  for  that  purpofe,  export  from  Great  Britain  to 
Africa,  goods  and  ftores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of 
the  monies  which  they  mall  receive  from  the  compa 
ny,  they  "are  allowed  a  fum  not  exceeding  eight  hun 
dred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks  and  agents  at 
London,  Brfdoland  Liverpool,  the  houfe  rent  of  their 
office  at  London,  and  all  other  expences  of  manage 
ment,  commiilion  and 'agency  in  England.  What 
remains  of  this  fum,  after  defraying  thefe  different 
expences,  they  may  divide  among  themfelves,  as  com- 
penfation  for  their  trouble,  in  what  manner  they  may 
think  proper.  By  this  conftitution,  it  might  have 

been 
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been  expe&ed,  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  would 
have  been  effectually  retrained,  and  the  firfl  of  thefe 
purpofes  fufficiently  anfvvered.  It  would  feem,  how 
ever,  that  it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4th  of  George 
III.  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with  all  its  depen 
dencies,  had  been  vetted  in  the  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the  year  following,  (by  the 
5th  of  George  III.  c.  44.)  not  only  Senegal  and  its 
dependencies,  but  the  whole  coaft  from  the  port  of 
Sallee,  in  fouth  Barbary,  to  Cape  Rouge,  was  ex 
empted  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  that  company,  was 
vefted  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade  to  it  declared  free 
to  all  his  majefty.'s  fubjecls.  The  company  had  been 
fufpe&ed  of  retraining  the  trade,  and  of  eftabli  filing 
fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly.  It  is  not,  how 
ever,  very  eafy  to  conceive  how,  under  the  regulati 
ons  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do  fo.  In  the 
printed  debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  not  al 
ways  the  mofl  authentic  records  of  truth,  I  obfervc, 
however,  that  they  have  been  accufed  of  this.  The 
members  of  the  committee  of  nine  being  all  mer 
chants,  and  the  governors  and  factors,  in  their  differ 
ent  forts  and  fettlements,  being  all  dependent  upon 
them,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have 
given  peculiar  attention  to  the  confignments  and 
commiflions  of  the  former  ;  which  would  eftablifh  a 
real  monopoly. 

FOR  the  fecond  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  maintenance 
of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  fum  has  been 
allotted  to  them  by  parliament,  generally  about 
13,0007.  For  the  proper  application  of  this  fum, 
the  committee  is  obliged  to  account  annually  to  the 
Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer ;  which  account  is  af 
terwards  to  be  laid  before  parliament.  But  parlia 
ment,  which  gives  fo  little  attention  to  the  applica 
tion  of  millions,  is  not  likely  to  give  much  to  that 
of  I3,ooo/.  a-year  i  and  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Ex 
chequer, 
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chequer,  from  his  profeflion  and  education,  is  not 
likely  to  be  profoundly  {killed  in  the  proper  expence 
of  forts  and  garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  majefty's- 
navy,  indeed,  or  any  other  commifiioned  officers, 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  may  enquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  and  report 
their  obfervations  to  that  board.  But  that  board 
feems  to  have  no  direct  jurifdidtion  over  the  commit 
tee,  nor  any  authority  to  correct  thofe  whofe  conduct 
it  may  thus  enquire  into  ;  and  the  captains  of  his 
majefty's  navy,  befides,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  al- 
\vays  deeply  learned  in  the  fcience  of  fortification. 
Removal  from  an  office,  which  can  be  enjoyed  on 
ly  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of  which  the  law 
ful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term,  are  fo  very 
fmall,  feems  to  be  the  utmofi  punifhment  to  which 
any  committee-man  is  liable,  for  any  fault,  except 
direct  malverfation,  or  embezzlement,  either  of  the 
public  money,  or  of  that  of  the  company  ;  and  the 
fear  of  that  punifhment  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fut- 
ficient  weight  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  atten 
tion  to  a  bufinefs,  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereft 
to  attend.  The  committee  are  accufed  of  having 
fent  out  bricks  and  (tones  from  Englar^d  for  the  re 
paration  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle  on  the  coaft  of  Gui 
nea,  a  bufmefs  for  which  parliament  had  feveral 
times  granted  an  extraordinary  Aim  of  money.  Thefc 
bricks  and  (tones  too,  which  had  thus  been  fent  up 
on  fo  long  a  voyage,  were  faid  to  have  been  of  fo 
bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  rebuild  from 
the  foundation  the  walls  which  had  been  repaired 
with  them.  The  forts  and  garrifons  which  lie  north 
of  Cape  Rouge,  are  not  only  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  itate,  but  are  under  the  immediate  go 
vernment  of  the  executive  power  :  and  why  thofe 
which  lie  fouth  of  that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in 
part  at  lealt,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  itate, 

ihould 
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ihould  be  under  a  different  government,  it  fecms  not 
very  eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.  The  pro 
tection  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  the  original 
purpofe  or  pretence  of  the  garrifons  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  the  maintenance  and  government  of 
thofe  garrifons  has  always  been,  very  properly,  com 
mitted,  not  to  the  Turkey  Company,  but  to  the  ex 
ecutive  power.  In  the  extent  of  its  dominion  con- 
fifts,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that 
power  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely  to  fail  in  attention 
to  what  is  neceiTary  for  the  defence  of  that  dominion, 
The  garrifons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  according 
ly,  have  never  been  neglected  ;  though  Minorca  has- 
been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably  loft  for  ever,, 
that  difaftcr  was  never  even  imputed  to  any  neglect 
in  the  executive  power.  I  would  not,  however,  be 
uriderftood  to  inlinuate,  that  either  of  thofe  expenlive 
garrifons  was  ever,  even,  in  the  f mailed  degree,  ne- 
ceifary  for  the  purpofe  for  which  they  wrere  original 
ly  difmembered  from  the  Spanilh  monarchy.  That 
difmemberrnent,  perhaps,  never  ierved  any  othc* 
real  purpofe  than  to  alienate  from  England  her  natu 
ral  ally  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  prin 
cipal  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  a  much 
ftricter  and  more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties  "of 
blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 

JOINT  ftock  companies,  eftablHhed  either  by  royal 
charter  or  by  acl:  of  parliament,  differ  in  feveral  re-j 
fpefts,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but  fromi 
private  copartneries. 

FIRST,  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  with 
out  the  confent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his 
(hare  to  another  perfon,  or  introduce  a  new  member 
into  the  company.  Each  member,  however,  may, 
upon  proper  warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartne 
ry,  and  demand  payment  from  them  of  his  (hare  of 
the  common  ftock.  In  a  joint  ftock  company,  on 
K  a,  the 
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the  contrary,  no  member  can  demand  payment  of 
his  (hare  from  the  company  ;  but  each  member  can, 
without  their  confeat,  transfer  his  (hare  to  another 
perfon,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The 
value  of  a  ihare  in  a  joint  ftock  is  always  the  price 
which  it  will  bring  in  the  market  ;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than  the  (bin 
which  its  owner  (lands  credited  for  in  the  ftock  of 
the  company. 

SECONDLY,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  partner 
is  bound  for  the  debts  contracted  by  the  company  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint  ftock 
company,  on  the  contrary,  each  partner  is  bound 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  (hare. 

THE  trade  of  a  joint  ftock  company  is  always  ma- 
naged  by  a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  indeed, 
is  irequeritly  fubject,  in  many  refpedts,  to  the  con- 
troul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors.  But  the  great 
er  part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom  pretend  to  under- 
ftand  any  thing  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  company  ;  and 
when  the  fpirit  of  faction  happens  not  to  prevail 
among  them,  give  themfelves  no  trouble  about  it, 
but  receive  contentedly  fuch  half  yearly  or  yearly  divi 
dend,  as  the  directors  think  proper  to  make  to  them. 
This  total  exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifk,  be 
yond  a  limited  fwm,  encourages  many  people  to  be 
come  adventurers  in  joint  ftock  companies,  who 
would,  upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes  in 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  therefore, 
commonly  draw  to  themfelves  much  greater  ftocks 
than  any  private  copartnery  can  boaft  of.  The  tra 
iling  ftock  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  at  one  time, 
amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty-three  millions  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds.  The  divided  capital  of 
the  Bank  oT  England  amounts,  at  prefent,  to  ten 
millions  feven  hundred  and  eighty  thcufand  pounds. 
The  directors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being 

the 
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the  managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expected,  that  they 
fhould  watch  over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vigilance 
with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  copartnery  fre 
quently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  fte wards  of 
a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  coniider  attention  to 
final  I  matters  as  not  for  their  matter's  honour,  and 
very  eafily  give  themfelves  a  difpenfation  from  having 
it.  Negligence  and  profulion,  therefore,  mutt  al 
ways  prevail,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  fuch  a  company.  It  is  upon  this  ac 
count  that  joint  (lock  companies  for  foreign  trade  , 
have  feldom  been  able  to  maintain  the  competition 
againft  private  adventurers.  They  have,  according 
ly,  very  feldom  fucceeded  without  an  exclufive  pri 
vilege  ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with  one. 
Withput  an  exclufive  privilege  they  have  commonly 
miftnanaged  the  trade.  With  an  exclufive  privilege 
they  have  both  mifmanaged  and  confined  it. 

THE  Royal  African  Company,  the  predeceffors  of 
the  prefent  African  Company,  had  an  exclufive  pri 
vilege  by  charter;  but  as  that  charter  had  not  been 
confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  the  trade,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  was,  foon  after 
the  revolution,  laid  open  to  all  his  majefty's  fubjefts. 
The  Hudfon's  Bay  Company  are,  as  to  their  legal 
rights,  in  the  fame  fituation  as  the  Royal  African. 
Company.  Their  exclufive  charter  has  not  been  con 
firmed  by  aft  of  parliament.  The  South  Sea  Com 
pany,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  com 
pany,  had  an  exclufive  privilege  confirmed  by  aft  of 
parliament ;  as  have  likewife  the  prefent  United  Com 
pany  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eatt  Indies. 

THE  Royal  African  Company  foon  found  that 
they  cotild  not  maintain  the  competition  againft  pri 
vate  adventurers,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  decla 
ration  of  rights,  they  continued  for  fome  time  to  call 

interlopers, 
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interlopers,  and  to  perfecute  as  fuch.  In  1698,  how 
ever,  the  private  adventurers  were  fubje&ed  to  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almoft  all  the  different  branches 
of  their  trade,  to  be  employed  by  the  company  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  forts  and  garrifons.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this  heavy  tax,  the  company  were  ftill 
unable  to  maintain  the  competition.  Their  flock 
and  credit  gradually  declined.  In  1712,  their  debts 
had  become  fo  great,  that  a  particular  acl:  of  parlia 
ment  was  thought  neceffary,  both  for  their  fecurity 
and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was  enacted,  that 
the  refolution  of  two-thirds  of  thefe  creditors  in  num 
ber  and  value,  mould  bind  the  red,  both  with  regard 
to  the  time  which  mould  be  allowed  to  the  company 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts ;  and  with  regard  to 
any  other  agreement  which  it  might  be  thought  pro 
per  to  make  with  them  concerning  thofe  debts.  In 
1730,  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  that  they 
were  altogether  incapable  of  maintaining  their  forts 
and  garrifons,  the  fole  purpofe  and  pretext  of  their 
inftitution.  From  that  year  till  their  final  diffolution, 
the  parliament  judged  it  necertary  to  allow  the  an 
nual  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds  for  that  purpofe. 
In  1732,  after  having  been  for  many  years  lofers  by 
the  trade  of  carrying  negroes  to  the  Weft  Indies,  they 
at  lafl  refolved  to  give  it  up  altogether ;  to  fell  to  the 
private  traders  to  America  the  negroes  which  they  had 
purchafed  upon  the  coaft  ;  and  to  employ  their  fer- 
vants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of  Africa  for  gold 
duft,  elephants  teeth,  dying  drugs,  &c.  But  their 
fuccefs  in  this  more  confined  trade  was  not  greater 
than  in  their  former  extenfive  one.  Their  affairs 
continued  to  go  gradually  to  decline,  till,  at  tail,  be 
ing  in  every  refpecl:  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were 
diffolved  by  a6t  of  parliament,  and  their  forts  and 
garrifons  vefted  in  the  prefent  regulated  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa.  Before  the  erection  of 
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the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had  been  three 
other  joint  (lock  companies  fucceilively  eftabliihed, 
one  after  another,  for  the  African  trade.  They  were 
all  equally  unfuccefsful.  They  all,  however,  had  ex- 
clufive  charters,  which,  though  not  confirmed  by  a6t 
of  parliament,  were  in  thofe  days  fuppofcd  to  con 
vey  a  real  exchifive  privilege. 

THE  Hudfon's  Bay  Company,  before  their  misfor 
tunes  in  the  late  war,  had  been  much  more  fortunate 
than  the  Royal  African  Company.  Their  neceffary 
expence  is  much  fmaller.  The  whole  number  of  peo 
ple  whom  they  maintain  in  their  different  fettlements 
and  habitations,  which  they  have  honoured  with  the 
name  of  forts,  is  faid  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  and 
twenty  perfons.  This  number,  however,  is  fufficient 
to  prepare  beforehand  the  cargo  of  furs  and  other 
goods  neceflary  for  loading  their  fliip?,  which,  on  ac 
count  of  the  ice,  can  feldom  remain  above  fix  or  eight 
weeks  in  thofe  feas.  This  advantage  of  having  a  car 
go  ready  prepared,  could  not  for  feveral  years  be  ac 
quired  by  private  adventurers,  and  without  it  there 
feems  to  be  no  poflibility  of  trading  to  Hudfon's  Bay. 
The  moderate  capital  of  the  company,  which,  it  is 
faid,  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  ten  thoufand 
pounds,  may  befides  be  fufficient  to  enable  them  to 
engrofs  the  whole,  or  almoft  the  whole,  trade  and 
furplus  produce  of  the  miferable,  though  extenfive 
country,  comprehended  within  their  charter.  No 
private  adventurers,  accordingly,  have  ever  attemp 
ted  to  trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with 
them.  This  company,  therefore,  have  always  enjoy 
ed  an  exclufive  trade  in  fa6t,  though  they  may  have  m> 
right  to  it  in  law.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  Bio- 
derate  capital  of  this  company  is  faid  to  be  divided 
among  a  very  final  1  number  of  proprietors.  But 
a  joint  flock  company  confiding  of  a  fmall  number  of 
proprietors,  with  a  moderate  capital,  approaches  very 

nearly 
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nearly  to  the  nature  of  a  private  copartnery,  and  may 
be  capable  of  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  vigilance  and 
attention.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  different  advantages,  the  Hud- 
fon!s  Bay  Company  had  before  the  late  war,  been  a- 
ble  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  a  confulerable  degree 
of  fucceis.  It  does  not  feem  probable,  however,  that 
their  profits  ever  approached  to  what  the  late  Mr. 
Dobbs  imagined  them.  A  much  more  fober  and  ju 
dicious  writer,  Mr.  Anderfon,  author  of  The  Hilto- 
rical  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Commerce, 
very  jufHy  obferves,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts 
which  Mr.  Dobbs  himfelf  has  given  for  feveral  years 
together,  of  their  exports  and  imports,  and  upon  ma 
king  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary  rifk  and 
expence,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  profits  deferve 
to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
the  ordinary  profits  of  trade. 

THE  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts  or 
garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  entirely  ex 
empted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which  other  joint 
itock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are  fubject.  But 
they  had  an  immenfe  capital  divided  among  an  im- 
menfe  number  of  proprietors.  It  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  folly,  negligence,  and  pro- 
fuiion  mould  prevail  in  the  whole  management  of  their 
affairs.  The  knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  flock- 
jobbing  projects  are  fufficiently  known,  and  the  ex 
plication  of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent  fub 
ject.  Their  mercantile  projects  were  not  much  bet 
ter  conducted.  The  firft  trade  which  they  engaged 
in  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spaniili  Weft  Indies  with 
negroes,  of  which  (in  confequence  of  what  was  called 
the  Afliento  contract  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht)  they  had  the  exclufive  privilege.  But  as  it 
was  not  expected  that  much  profit  could  be  made 
by  this  trade,  both  the  Portugueze  and  French  com 
panies, 
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panics,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  terms 
before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were  al 
lowed  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a  fhip  of  a 
certain  burden  to  trade  diredtly  to  the  Spanilh  Weft 
Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which  this  annual  fhip 
was  allowed  to  make,  they  are  faid  to  have  gained 
confiderably  by  one,  that  of  the  Royal  Caroline  in 
1731,  and  to  have  been  lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by  al- 
moft  all  the  reft.  Their  ill  fuccefs  was  imputed,  by 
their  factors  and  agents,  to  the  extortion  and  oppref- 
fionofthe  Spanifh  government,  but  was,  perhaps, 
principally  owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  factors  and  agents ;  fome  of  whom  are 
faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  in  one  year. 
In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the  king,  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  difpofe  of  the  trade  and  tunnage 
of  their  annual  (hip,  on  account  of  the  little  profit 
which  they  made  by  it,  and  to  accept  of  fuch  equiva 
lent  as  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

IN  1724,  this  company  had  undertaken  thewhale- 
fifhery.  Of  this,  indeed,  they  had  no  monopoly; 
but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no  other  Britim  fub- 
je£ls  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it.  Of  the  eight  voy 
ages  which  their  (hips  made  to  Greenland,  they  were 
gainers  by  one,  and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  their 
eighth  and  laft  voyage,  when  they  had  fold  their  ihips, 
ftores,  and  utenfils,  they  found  that  their  whole  lofs, 
upon  this  branch,  capital  and  intereft  included,  a- 
mounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-feven 
thoufand  pounds, 

IN  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parliament 
to  be  allowed  to  divide  thfir  immenfe  capital,  of 
more  than  thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thou 
fand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  lent  to 
government,  into  two  equal  parts  :  The  one  half,  or 
upwards  of  fixteen  millions  nine  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  to  be  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other 

government 
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government  annuities,  and  not  to  be  fubjecl  to  the  debts 
contracted,  or  lodes  incurred,  by  the  directors  of  the 
company  in  the  profecution  of  their  mercantile  projects; 
the  other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a  trading  ftock, 
and  to  be  fubjecl:  to  thofe  debts  and  loiles.  The  petition 
was  too  reafonable  not  to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they 
again  petitioned  the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of 
their  trading  flock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  ftock, 
and  only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  itock,  or  ex- 
pofed  to  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  management 
of  their  directors.  Both  their  annuity  and  trading 
ftocks  had,  by  this  time,  been  reduced  more  than  two 
millions  each,  by  feveral  different  payments  from 
government ;  fo  that  this  fourth  amounted  only  to 
3,662,784!.  8s.  6d.  In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the 
company  upon  the  king  of  Spain,  in  confequence  of 
the  Afliento  contract,  were  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  given  up  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equi 
valent.  An  end  was  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spa- 
nim  Weft  Indies,  the  remainder  of  their  trading  ftock 
was  tu-rned  into  an  annuity  ftock,  and  the  company 
ceafed  in  every  refpe6l  to  be  a  trading  company. 

IT  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  trade  which 
the  South  Sea  Company  carried  on  by  means  of  their 
annual  Ihip,  the  only  trade  by  which  it  ever  was  ex- 
peeled  that  they  could  make  any  considerable  profit, 
they  were  not  without  competitors,  either  in  the 
foreign  or  in  the  home  market.  At  Carthagena, 
Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  had  to  encoun 
ter  the  competition  of  the  Spanifh  merchants,  who 
brought  from  Cadiz  to  thofe  markets,  European 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  outward  cargo  of 
their  (hip  ;  and  in  England  they  had  to  encounter 
that  of  the  Englifh  merchants,  who  imported  from 
Cadiz  goods  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  inward  cargo.  The  goods  both  of 
the  Spaniili  and  Englim  merchants,  indeed,  were, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  fubjecl:  to  higher  duties.  But  the  lofs  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  negligence,  profufion,  and  malverfa- 
tion  of  the  fervants  of  the  company,  had  probably 
been  a  tax  much  heavier  than  all  thofe  duties.  That 
a  J6int  ftock  company  iliould  be  able  to  carry  on 
fuccefsfully  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  private 
adventurers  can  come  into  any  fort  of  open  and  fair 
competition  with  them,  Teems  contrary  to  all  experi 
ence. 

THE  old  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company  was  efta- 
blidied  in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth.^ 
In  the  firft  twelve  voyages  which  they  fitted  out  for 
India,  they  appear1  to  have  traded  as  a  regulated  com 
pany,  with  feparate  (locks,  tho'  only  in  the  general  (hips 
of  the  company.  In  1612,  they  united  into  a  joint 
flock.  Their  charter  was  exclufive,  and  though  not 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  was  in  thofe  days 
fuppofed  to  convey  a  real  and  exclufive  privilege. 
For  many  years,  therefore,  they  were  not  much  dif- 
turbed  by  interlopers.  Their  capital,  which  never  ex 
ceeded  feven  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand  pounds, 
and  of  which  fifty  pounds  was  a  (hare,  was  not  fo 
exorbitant,  nor  their  dealings  fo  extenfive,  as  to  afford 
tither  a  pretext  for  grofs  negligence  and  profufion, 
or  a  cover  to  grofs  malverfation.  Notwithftanding 
fome  extraordinary  loffes,  occafioned  partly  by  the 
malice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  and  part 
ly  by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  for  many  years 
a  fuccefsful  trade.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  when 
the  principles  of  liberty  were  better  underftood,  it 
became  every  day  more  and  more  doubtful  how  far 
a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by  acl:  of  parliament, 
could  convey  an  exclufive  privilege.  Upon  this  quef- 
tion  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  juftice  were  not 
uniform,  but  varied  with  the  authority  of  govern 
ment  and  the  humours  of  the  times.  Interlopers 
tnultiplied  upon  them  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the 

VOL.  III.  L  reign 
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reign  of  Charles  II.  through  the  whole  of  that  of 
James  II.  and  during  a  part  of  that  of  William  III. 
reduced  them  to  great  diflrefs.  In  1698,  a  propofai 
was  made  to  parliament  of  advancing  two  millions 
to  government  at  eight  per  cent,  provided  the  fub- 
fcribers  were  erected  into  a  new  Eaft  India  Compa 
ny  with  exclufive  privileges.  The  old  Eaft  India 
Company  offered  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
nearly  the  amount  of  their  capital,  at  four  per  cent, 
upon  the  fame  conditions.  But  fuch  was  at  that 
time  the  ftate  of  public  credit,  that  it  was  more  con 
venient  for  government  to  borrow  two  millions  at 
eight  per  cent,  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
at  four.  The  propofai  of  the  new  fubfcribers  was 
accepted,  and  a  new  Eaft  India  Company  eftablifh- 
ed  in  corifequence.  The  old  Eaft  India  Company, 
however,  had  a  right  to  continue  their  trade  till  1701. 
They  had,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  name  of  their 
treafurer,  fubfcribed,  very  artfully,  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  into  the  (lock  of  the  new. 
By  a  negligence  in  the  exprellion  of  the  acl:  of  parli 
ament,  which  vefted  the  Eaft  India  trade  in  the  fub 
fcribers  to  this  loan  of  two  millions,  it  did  not  ap 
pear  evident  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  unite  into 
a  joint  flock.  A  few  private  traders,  whofe  fubfcrip- 
tions  amounted  only  to  feven  thoufand  two  hundred 
pounds,  infilled  upon  the  privilege  of  trading  fepa- 
rately  upon  their  own  flocks  and  at  their  own  rifk. 
The  old  Eaft  India  Company  had  a  right  to  a  fepa- 
rate  trade  upon  their  old  ftock  till  1701  ;  and  they 
had  likewife,  both  before  and  after  that  period,  a 
right,  like  that  of  other  private  traders,  to  a  feparate 
trade  upon  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand 
pounds,  which  they  had  fubfcribed  into  the  ftock  of 
the  new  company.  The  competition  of  the  two 
companies  with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one 
another,  is  faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Up 
on 
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on  a  fubfequent  occafion,  in  1730,  when  a  propofal 
was  made  to  parliament  for  putting  the  trade  under 
the  management  of  a  regulated  company,  and  there 
by  laying  it  in  fome  meafure  open,  the  Eaft  India 
Company,  in  opposition  to  this  propofal,  reprefented 
in  very  firong  terms,  what  had  been,  at  this  time, 
the  miferable  effects,  as  they  thought  them,  of  this 
competition.  In  India,  they  faid,  it  raifed  the  price 
of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were  not  worth  the  buy 
ing  ;  and  in  England,  by  overftocking  the  market, 
it  funk  their  price  fo  low,  that  no  profit  could  be 
made  by  them.  That  by  a  more  plentiful  fupply, 
to  the  great  advantage  and  conveniency  of  the  public, 
it  muft  have  reduced,  very  much,  the  price  of  India 
goods  in  the  Englifh  market,  cannot  well  be  doubt 
ed  ;  but  that  it  mould  have  raifed  very  much  their 
price  in  the  Indian  market,  feems  not  very  probable, 
as  all  the  extraordinary  demand  which  that  competi 
tion  could  occafion,  muft  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  Indian  commerce. 
The  increafe  of  demand,  befides,  though  in  the  be 
ginning  it  may  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  goods, 
never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.  It  encourag 
es  production,  and  thereby  increafes  the  competition 
of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  underfell  one  an 
other,  have  recourfe  to  new  divifions  of  labour  and 
new  improvements  of  art,  which  might  never  other- 
wife  have  been  thought  of.  The  miferable  effects 
of  which  the  company  complained,  were  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  confumption  and  the  encouragement  given  to 
production,  precifely  the  two  effects  which  it  is  the 
great  -buflnefs  of  political  ceconomy  to  promote.  The 
competition,  however,  of  which  they  gave  this  dole 
ful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  long  con 
tinuance.  In  1702,  the  two  companies  were,  in 
fome  meafure,  united  by  an  indenture  tripartite,  to 
which  the  queen  was  the  third  party  ;  and  in  1708, 

they 
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they  were,  by  ac"l  of  parliament,  perfectly  confolida- 
ted  into  one  company  by  their  prefent  name  of  The 
_j_  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  Into  this  aft  it  was  thought  worth  while  to 
infert  a  claufe,  allowing  the  feparate  traders  to  conti 
nue  their  trade  till  Michaelmas  1711,  but  at  the  fame 
time  empowering  the  directors,  upon  three  years  no 
tice,  to  redeem  their  kttle  capital  of  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
•whole  flock  of  the  company  into  a  joint-ftock.  By 
the  fame  a£t,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was  augment 
ed  from  two  millions  to  three  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.  In  1743,  the  company  advanced 
another  million  to  government.  But  this  million  be 
ing  raifed,  not  by  a  call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by 
ielling  annuities  and  contracting  bond-debts,  it  did 
not  augment  the  ftock  upon  which  the  proprietors 
could  claim  a  dividend.  It  augmented,  however, 
their  trading  ftock,  it  being  equally  liable  with  the 
other  three  millions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to 
the  lofTes  fuftained,  and  debts  contracled,  by  the 
company  in  profecution  of  their  mercantile  projects. 
From  1708,  or  at  lead  from  1711,  this  company, 
being  delivered  from  all  competitors,  and  fully  eftab- 
lifhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Englifh  commerce  to 
the  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on  a  fuccefsful  trade,  and 
yirom  their  profits  made  annually  a  moderate  dividend 
/  to  their  proprietors.  During  the  French  war,  which 
began  in  174.1,  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Dupleix,  the 
French  governor  of  Pondicherry,  involved  them  in 
the  wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
Indian  princes.  After  many  fignal  fuccefles,  and 
equally  iignal  lofTes,  they  at  laft  loft  Madras,  at  that 
time  their  principal  fettlement  in  India.  It  was  re- 
flored  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  and 
about  this  time  the  fpirit  of  war  and  conqueft  feems 

to 
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to  have  taken  poflefflon  of  their  fervants  in  India* 
and  never  fmce  to  have  left  them.  During  the 
"French  war,  which  began  in  1755,  their  arms  par 
took  of  the  general  good  fortune  of  thofe  of  Great 
Britain.  They  defended  Madras,  took  Pondicherry, 
recovered  Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a 
rich  and  extenfive  territory,  amounting,  it  was  then 
faid,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a-year.  They  re 
mained  for  feveral  years  in  quiet  poffeiTion  of  this  re 
venue  :  But  in  1767,  adminiftration  laid  claim  to 
their  territorial  acquifitions,  and  the  revenue  ariling 
from  them,  as  of  right  belonging  to  the  crown  ;  and 
the  company,  in  compenfation  for  this  claim,  agreed 
to  pay  to  government  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
a-year.  They  had  before  this  gradually  augmented 
their  dividend  from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent. ;  that 
is,  upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds,  they  had  increafed  it  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  or  had  raifed  it 
from  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand,  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a-year.  They 
\\ere  attempting  about  this  tirne  to  raife  it  ftill  fur 
ther,  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  would 
have  made  their  annual  payments  to  their  proprietors 
equal  to  what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  annually  to  go 
vernment,  or  to  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year.  But  during  the  two  years  in  which  their  agree 
ment  with  government  was  to  take  place,  they  were 
retrained  from  any  further  increafe  of  dividend  by 
two  fucceffive  a£ls  of  parliament,  of  which  the  object 
was  to  enable  them  to  make  a  fpeedier  progrefs  in 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  which  were  at  this  time 
eftimated  at  upwards  of  fix  or  feven  millions  fterling. 
In  1769,  they  renewed  their  agreement  with  govern 
ment  for  five  years  more,  and  Itipulated,  that  during 
the  courfe  of  that  period  they  ihould  be  allowed  gra 
dually  to  increafe  their  dividend  to  twelve  aud  a  half 
L  %  per 
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per  cent.  ;  never  increafing  it,  however,  more  than 
one  per  cent,  in  one  year.    This  increafe  of  dividend, 
therefore,    when  it  had  rifen  to  its  utmoft  height, 
could  augment  their  annual  payments,  to  their  pro 
prietors  and  government  together,  but  by  fix  hundred 
and  eight  thoufand  pounds,  beyond  what  they  had 
been  before  their  late  territorial  acquifitions.     What 
the  grofs  revenue  of  thofe  territorial  acquifitions  was 
fuppofed  to  amount  to,  has  already  been  mentioned ; 
and  by  an  account  brought  by  the  Cruttenden  Eaft 
Indiaman  in  1768,  the  neat  revenue,  clear  of  all  de 
ductions  and  military  charges,  was  ftated  at  two  mil 
lions  forty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred  and   forty- 
feven  pounds.     They  were  faid  at  the  fame  time  to 
pollefs  another  revenue,    arifing  partly  from  lands, 
but  chiefly  from  the  cuftoms  eftablimed  at  their  dif 
ferent  fettlements,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thoufand  pounds.     The  profits  of  their 
trade  too,  according  to  the  evidence  of  their  chairman 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  at  leaft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year ; 
according  to  that  of  their  accomptant,  to  at  lealt  five 
hundred  thoufand  ;  according  to  the  loweft  account, 
at  leaft  equal  to  the  higheft  dividend  that  was  to  bs 
paid  to  their  proprietors.     So  great  a  revenue  might 
certainly  have  afforded  an  augmentation  of  fix  hun 
dred  and  eight  thoufand  pounds  in  their  annual  pay 
ments  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  have  left  a  large  fink 
ing  fund  fufficient  for  the  fpeedy  reduction  of  their 
debts.     In    1773,    however,    their  debts,  inftead  of 
being  reduced,  were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the 
treafury  in  the  payment  of  the  four  hundred  thoufand 
pounds,  by  another  to  the  cuftom-houfe  for  duties 
unpaid,  by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  bor 
rowed,  and  by  a  fourth  ior  bills  drawn  upon  them 
from  India,  and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds. — > 

The 
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The  diftrefs  which  thefe  accumulated  claims  brought 
upon  them,  obliged  them,  not  only  to  reduce  all 
at  once  their  dividend  to  fix  per  cent,  but  to  throw 
themfelves  upon  the  mercy  of  government,  and  to 
fupplicate,  firft,  a  releafe  from  the  further  payment 
of  the  ftipulated  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a- 
year ;  and,  fecondly,  a  loan  of  fourteen  hundred 
thoufand,  to  fave  them  from  immediate  bankruptcy. 
The  great  increafe  of  their  fortune  had,  it  feems,  on 
ly  ferved  to  furnifh  their  fcrvants  with  a  pretext  for 
greater  profufion,  and  a  cover  for  greater  malverfation, 
than  in  proportion  even  to  that  increafe  of  fortune. 
The  conduit  of  their  fervants  in  India  and  the  general* 
flate  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and  in  Europe,  be 
came  the  fubje6l  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  feveral  very  important  alterations 
were  made  in  the  conftitution  of  their  government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  India  their  principal 
fettlements  of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  which 
had  before  been  altogether  independent  of  one  ano 
ther,  were  fubjecled  to  a  governor-general,  afMed  by 
a  council  of  four  affefTors,  parliament  afTuming  to  it- 
felf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  governor  and  council 
who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta;  that  city  having  now 
become,  what  Madras  was  before,  the  moft  impor 
tant  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in  India.  The  court 
of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta,  originally  inltituted  for  the 
trial  of  mercantile  caufes,  which  arofe  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  had  gradually  extended  its  j  urifdi'cYion 
with  the  extenfion  of  the  empire.  It  was  now  reduc 
ed  and  confined  to  the  original  purpofe  of  its  inftitu- 
tion.  Inftead  of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of  judicature 
was  eftablifhed,  confiding  of  a  chief  juftice  and  three 
judges  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  In  Europe, 
the  qualification  neceffary  to  entitle  a  proprietor  to 
vote  at  their  general  courts  was  raifed,  from  five  hun 
dred  pounds,  the  original  price  of  a  fhare  in  the  flock 

of 
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of  the  company,  to  a  thoufand  pounds.  In  order  to 
vote  upon  this  qualification  too,  it  was  declared  ne- 
ceffary  that  he  mould  have  poffeffed  it,  if  acquired  by 
his  own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  al  leait 
one  year,  inftead  of  fix  months,  the  term  requiiite 
before.  The  court  of  twenty-four  directors  had  be 
fore  been  chofen  annually ;  but  it  was  now  enacted 
that  each  director  ihould,  for  the  future,  be  chofen  for 
four  years ;  fix  of  them,  however,  to  go  out  of  office 
by  rotation  every  year,  and  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
re-chofen  at  the  election  of  the  fix  new  directors  for 
the  enfuing  year.  In  confequence  of  thefe alterations, 
the.  courts  both  of  the  proprietors  and  directors,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  likely  to  act  with  more  dignity 
and  ileadinefs  than  they  had  ufually  done  before.  But 
it  feems  impoffible,  by  any  alterations,  to  render  thofe 
courts,  in  any  refpect,  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  fhare 
in  the  government  of  a  great  empire ;  becaufe  the 
greater  part  of  their  members  muft  always  have  too 
little  intereft  in  the  profperity  of  that  empire,  to  give 
any  ferious  attention  to  what  may  promote  it.  Fre 
quently  a  man  of  great,  fometimes  even  a  man  of 
fmall  fortune,  is  willing  to  purchafe  a  thoufand  pounds 
fhare  in  India  ftock,  merely  for  the  influence  which 
he  expects  to  acquire  by  a  vote  in  the  court  of  pro 
prietors.  It  gives  him  a  fhare,  though  not  in  the 
plunder,  yet  in  the  appointment  of  the  plunderers  of 
India;  the  court  of  directors,  though  they  make  that 
appointment,  being  neceffarily  more  or  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the  proprietors,  who  not  only  elect  thofe 
directors,  but  fometimes  overrule  the  appointments 
of  their  fervants  in  India.  Provided  he  can  enjoy  this 
influence  for  a  few  years,  and  thereby  provide  for  a 
certain  number  of  his  friends,  he  frequently  cares  lit 
tle  about  the  dividend;  or  even  about  the  value  of 
the  ftock  upon  which  his  vote  is  founded.  About  the 
profperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  the  government  of 
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which  that  vote  gives  him  a  fhare,  he  feldom  cares  at 
all.  No  other  Sovereigns  ever  were,  or,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  ever  could  be,  fo  perfectly  indiffer 
ent  about  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  their  fub- 
jecls,  the  improvement  or  wafle  of  their  domini 
ons,  the  glory  or  difgrace  of  the  adminiftration ; 
as,  from  irreliftible  moral  caufes,  the  greater  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  fuch  a  mercantile  company  are,*? 
and  neceflarily  mud  be.  This  indifference  too  was 
more  likely  to  be  increafed  than  diminifhed  by  fome 
of  the  new  regulations,  which  were  made  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  refo- 
lution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  example,  it 
was  declared,  that  when  the  fourteen  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  lent  to  the  company  by  government  fhould 
be  paid,  and  their  bond-debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pounds,  they  might  then,  and  not 
till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their  capital ; 
and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  revenues  and  neat 
profits  at  home,  mould  be  divided  into  four  parts ; 
three  of  them  to  be  paid  into  the  exchequer  for  the 
ufe  of  the  public,  and  the  fourth  to  be  referved  as  a 
fund,  either  for  the  further  reduction  of  their  bond- 
debts,  or  for  the  difcharge  of  other  contingent  exi 
gencies,  which  the  company  might  labour  under.  But 
if  the  company  were  bad  ftewards,  and  bad  fovereigns, 
when  the  whole  of  their  neat  revenue  and  profits  be 
longed  to  themfelves,  and  were  at  their  own  difpofal, 
they  were  furely  not  likely  to  be  better,  when  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  to  other  people,  and 
the  other  fourth,  though  to  be  laid  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company,  yet  to  be  fo,  under  the  infpeclion, 
and  with  the  approbation,  of  other  people. 

IT  might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  company  that 
their  own  fervants  and  dependents  fhould  have  either 
the  pleafure  of  wafting,  or  the  profit  of  embezzling 
whatever  furplus  might  remain,  after  paying  thepropo- 
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fed  dividend  of  eight  per  cent.,  than  that  it  mould  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  re- 
folutions  could  fcarce  fail  to  fet  them,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  at  variance.  The  intereft  of  thofe  fervants  and 
dependents  might  fo  far  predominate  in  the  court  of 
proprietors,  as  fometimes  to  difpofe  it  to  fupport  the 
authors  of  depredations  which  had  been  committed, 
in  direft  violation  of  its  own  authority.  With  the 
majority  of  proprietors,  the  fupport  even  of  the  au 
thority  of  their  own  court  might  fometimes  be  a  mat 
ter  of  lefs  confequence,  than  the  fupport  of  thofe  who 
had  fet  that  authority  at  defiance. 

THE  regulations  of  1773,  accordingly,  did  not  put 
an  end  to  the  diforders  of  the  company's  government 
in  India.  Notwithftanding  that,  during  a  momenta 
ry  fit  of  good  conduct,  they  had  at  one  time  collect- 
ed,  into  the  treafury  of  Calcutta,  more  than  three 
millions  fterling;  notwithftanding  that  they  had  after 
wards  extended,  either  their  dominion,  or  their  de 
predations,  over  a  vaft  acceflion  of  fome  of  the  richeft 
and  mod  fertile  countries  in  India ;  all  was  wafted 
and  deftroyed-  They  found  themfelves  altogether 
unprepared  to  flop  or  refill  the  incurfion  of  Hyder 
AH  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  thofe  diforders,  the  com 
pany  is  now  (1784)  in  greater  diftrefs  than  ever;  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bankruptcy,  is  once 
more  reduced  to  fupplicate  the  affiftance  of  govern 
ment.  Different  plans  have  been  propofed  by  the  dif 
ferent  parties  in  parliament,  for  the  better  manage 
ment  of  its  affairs.  And  all  thofe  plans  feem  to  agree 
in  fuppofmg,  what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evi 
dent,  that  it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territori 
al  poReffions.  Even  the  company  itfelf  fcems  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and  feems, 
upon  that  account,  willing  to  give  them  up  to  govern 
ment. 

WITH  the  right  of  poiTefTing  forts  and  garrifons  in 
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diftant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  neceffarily  conneft- 
ed  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  in  thofe  coun 
tries.  The  joint  ftock  companies  which  have  had  the 
one  right,  have  conftantly  exercifed  the  other,  and 
have  frequently  had  it  exprefsly  conferred  upon  them. 
How  unjuftly,  how  capricioufly,  how  cruelly  they 
have  commonly  exercifed  it,  is  too  well  known  from 
recent  experience. 

WHEN  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  rifk  and  expence,  to  eftabliili  a  new  trade 
with  fome  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not 
be  unreafonable  to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint  flock 
company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  cafe  of  their  fuccefs, 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  It  is  the  eafieft  and  moft  natural  way  in 
which  the  ftate  can  recompenfe  them  for  hazarding 
a  dangerous  and  expenfive  experiment,  of  which  the 
public  is  afterwards  to  reap  the  benefit.  A  tempo 
rary  monopoly  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upon 
the  fame  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopoly  of 
a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  inventor,  and  that 
of  a  new  book  to  its  author.  But  upon  the  expira- 
ration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  certainly  to 
determine  ;  the  forts  and  garnfons,  if  it  was  found 
neceffary  to  eftablifh  any,  to  be  taken  into  the  hands 
of  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the  compa 
ny,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  fubje6ts 
of  the  ftate.  By  a  perpetual  monopoly,  all  the  other 
fubjeds  of  the  ftate  are  taxed  very  abfurdly  in  two 
different  ways ;  firft,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which, 
in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  they  could  buy  much 
cheaper ;  and,  fecendly,  by  their  total  exclufion  from 
a  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  it  might  be  both  conveni 
ent  and  profitable  for  many  of  them  to  carry  on.  It 
is  for  the  moft  worthlefs  of  all  purpofes  too  that  they 
are  taxed  in  this  manner.  It  is  merely  to  enable  the 
company  to  fupport  the  negligence,  profufion,  and 
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malverfation  of  their  own  fervants,  whofe  diforderly 
conduct  feldom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company 
to  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which 
are  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes  it  fall 
even  a  good  deal  ihort  of  that  rate.  Without  a  mo 
nopoly,  however,  a  joint  ftock  company,  it  would 
appear  from  experience,  cannot  long  carry  on  any 
branch  of  foreign  trade.  To  buy  in  one  market  in 
order  to  fell,  with  profit,  in  another,  when  there  are 
many  competitors  in  both ;  to  watch  over,  not  only 
the  occasional  variations  in  the  demand,  but  the  much 
greater  and  more  frequent  variations  in  the  competi 
tion,  or  in  the  fupply  which  that  demand  is  likely 
to  get  from  other  people,  and  to  fuit  with  dexterity 
and  judgment  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each 
affortment  of  goods  to  all  thefe  circum fiances,  is 
a  fpecies  of  warfare  of  which  the  operations  are 
continually  changing,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever  be 
conducted  fuccefsfully,  without  fuch  an  unremitting 
exertion  of  vigilance  and  attention,  as  cannot  long  be 
expected  from  the  directors  of  a  joint  ftock  company. 
The  Eaft  India  company,  upon  the  redemption  of 
their  funds,  and  the  expiration  of  their  exclulive  pri 
vilege,  have  a  right  by  a6l  of  parliament,  to  continue 
a  corporation  with  a  joint  ftock,  and  to  trade  in  their 
corporate  capacity  to  the  Eaft  Indies  in  common  with 
the  reft  of  their  fellow  fubje&s.  But  in  this  fituation, 
the  fuperior  vigilance  and  attention  of  private  adven 
turers  would,  in  all  probability,  foon  make  them  wea 
ry  of  the  trade. 

AN  eminent  French  author,  of  great  knowledge 
in  matters  of  political  ceconomy,  the  Abbe  Morellet, 
gives  a  lift  of  fifty-five  joint  ftock  companies  for  fo 
reign  trade,  which  have  been  ertablifhed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  fince  the  year  1600,  and  which,  ac 
cording  to  him,  have  all  failed  from  mifmanagemenr, 
notwithftanding  they  had  exclufive  privileges.  He 
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has  been  mifinformed  with  regard  to  the  hiftory  of 
two  or  three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint^ftock 
companies  and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  compenfati- 
on,  there  have  been  feveral  joint  ftock  companies 
which  have  failed,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

THE  only  trades  which  it  fcems  poflible  for  a  joint 
ftock  company  to  carry  on  fuccefsfully,  without  an 
exclufive  privilege,  are  thofe,  of  which  all  the  opera 
tions  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what  is  called  a 
Routine,  or  to  fuch  a  uniformity  of  method  as  admits 
of  little  or  no  variation.  Of  this  kind  is,  firft,  the! 
-banking  trade;  fecondly,  the  trade  of  infurancc  from 
fire,  and  from  fea  rifle  and  capture  in  time  of  war: 
thirdly,  the  trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navi 
gable  cut  or  canal :  and,  fourthly,  the  fimifar  trade 
of  bringing  water  for  the  fupply  of  a  great  city- 

THOUGH  the  principles  of  the  banking  trade  may 
appear  fomewhat  abflrufe,  the  practice  is  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  ftridt  rules.  To  depart  upon  any  oc- 
jcafion  from  thofe  rules,  in  confequence  of  fome  flat 
tering  fpeculation  of  extraordinary  gain,  is  alrnoll 
always  extremely  dangerous,  and  frcqueruly  fatal  to 
the  banking  company  which  attempts  it.  But  the 
confhtution  ot  joint  flock  companies  renders  them  in 
general  more  tenacious  of  ettablilhcd  rules  than  any 
private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  therefore,  feem 
extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade.  The  principal 
banking  companies  in  Europe,  accordingly,  are  joint 
ftock  companies,  many  of  which  manage  their  trade 
Aery  fuccefsfuliv  without  any  excluftve  privilege. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  no  other  exclufive  privi 
lege,  except  that  no  other  banking  company  in  Eng 
land  {hall  coniift  of  more  than  iix  perfons.  The  two 
banks  of  Edinburgh  are  joint  ftock  companies  with 
out  any  exclufive  privilege. 

THE  value  of  the  rifk,  either  from   fire,  or  from 

lois  by  lea,  or  by  capture,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps. 
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be  calculated  very  exa&ly,  admits,  however,  of  fuch 
a  grofs  eflimation  as  renders  it,  in  fome  degree,  re 
ducible  to  Uriel:  rule  and  method.  The  trade  of  infu- 
rance,  therefore,  may  be  carried  on  fuccefsfully  by  a. 
joint  flock  company,  without  any  exclufive  privilege. 
Neither  the  London  Affurance,  nor  the  Royal  Ex 
change  AfTurance  companies,  have  any  fucn  privi 
lege. 

WHEN  a  navigable  cut  or  canal  has  been  once 
made,  the  management  of  it  becomes  quite  iimple 
and  eafy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  ftricl:  rule  and  me 
thod.  Even  the  making  of  it  is  fo,  as  it  may  be 
contracted  for  with  undertakers  at  fo  much  a  mile, 
and  fo  much  a  lock.  The  fame  thing  may  be  laid 
of  a  canal,  an  aqueduct,  or  a  great  pipe  for  bringing 
water  to  fupply  a  great  city.  Such  undertakings, 
therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  frequently  are, 
very  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  flock  companies 
without  any  exclufive  privilege. 

To  .eftabJiih  a  joint  (lock  company,  however,  for 
any  undertaking,  merely  becaufe  fuch  a  company 
might  be  capable  of  managing  it  fuccefsfully  ;  or  to 
cxenapt  a  particular  fet  of  dealers  from  fome  of  the 
general  laws  which  take  place  wiih  regard  to  all  their 
neighbours,  merely  becaufe  they  might  be  capable  of 
thriving  if  they  had  fuch  an  exemption,  would  cer 
tainly  not  be  reafonable.  To  render  fuch  an  eftab- 
Hfhment  perfectly  reafonable,  with  the  circumftance 
of  being  reducible  to  flridl:  rule  and  method,  two 
other  circumftances  ought  to  concur.  Firft,  it  ought 
to  appear  with  the  cleareft  evidence,  that  the  under 
taking  is  of  greater  and  more  general  utility  than  the 
greater  part  of  common  trades  ;  and  fecondly,  that 
it  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  eafily  be  collec 
ted  into  a  private  copartnery.  If  a  moderate  .capital 
were  fufficicnt,  the  great  utility  of  the  undertaking 
would  not  be  a  fuilicicnt  reafon  for  eftablifhing  a 
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joint  ftock  company  ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafe,  the  cle* 
mand  for  what  it  was  to  produce,  would  readily  and 
eaiily  bs  i  up  plied  by  private  adventurers.  In  the  four 
tra'Iv;;  above-mentioned,  both  thofe  circumftances 
concur. 

TKF.  L^reat  and  general  utility  of  the  banking  trade, 
when  p;-'..'<!ently  managed,  has  been  fully  explained 
in  the  ic-  ond  book  of  this  inquiry.  But  a  public 
bank  vvluVh  is  to  fupport  public  credit,  and  upon 
particular  emergencies  to  advance  to  government  the 
\vhole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount,  perhaps,  of 
feveral  millions,  a  year  to  two  before  it  comes  in, 
require  a  greater  capital  than  can  eafily  be  collected 
into  any  private  copartnery. 

THE  trade  of  infurance  gives  great  fecurity  to  the 
fcrt-r-v:  of  private  people,  and  by  dividing  among  at 
greai  many  that  lois  which  would  ruin  an  individual t 
mai.^s  it  fall  light  and  eafy  upon  the  whole  fociety. 
In  order  to  give  this  fecurity,  however,  it  is  neceffa- 
ry  that  the  infurers  mould  have  a  very  large  capital. 
Before  the  eftablifhment  of  the  two  joint  ftock  com- 
fuuies  for  infurance  in  London,  a  lilt,  it  is  faid,  was 
Lid  before  the  attorney-general,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  private  infurers  who  had  failed  in  the  courfe  oi  a 
few  years. 

THAT  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works 
which  are  fometimes  necdfary  for  fupplying  a  great 
city  with  water,  are  of  great  and  general  utility  j 
while  at  the  fame  time  they  frequently  require  a  great 
er  expcnce  than  fuits  the  fortunes  of  private  people, 
is  fufficiently  obvious. 

EXCEPT  the  four  trades  above-mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recoiled  any  other  in  which  all  the 
three  circumftances,  requifite  for  rendering  reafona- 
ble  the  eftablilhment  of  a  joint  (lock  company,  con 
cur.  The  Englilli  copper  company  of  London,  the 
lead  duelling  company,  the  glal's  grinding  company, 

have 
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have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great  or  fmgular  uti 
lity  in  the  object  which  they  purfue  ;  nor  does  the 
purfuit  of  that  object  feem  to  require  any  expcnce  un- 
fuitable  to  the  fortunes  of  many  private  men.  Whe 
ther  the  trade  which  thofe  companies  carry  on,  is  re 
ducible  to  fuch  Itrict  rule  and  method  as  to  render  it 
fit  for  the  management  of  a  joint  flock  company,  or 
whether  they  have  any  reafon  to  boaft  of  their  extra 
ordinary  profits,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  The 
mine- adventurers  company  has  been  long  ago  bank 
rupt.  A  fhare  in  the  flock  of  the  Britiih  Linen 
Company  of  Edinburgh  fells,  at  prefent,  very  much 
below  par,  though  lefs  fo  than  it  did  fome  years  ago. 
The  joint  flock  companies,  which  are  eftabliihed  for 
the  public  fpirited  purpofe  of  promoting  fome  parti 
cular  manufacture,  over  and  above  managing  their 
own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  flock 
of  the  fociety,  can  in  other  refpects  fcarce  ever  fail 
to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Notwithstanding  the 
moft  upright  intentions,  the  unavoidable  partiality  of 
their  directors  to  particular  branches  of  the  manufac 
ture,  of  which  the  undertakers  mifltad  and  impofe  upon 
them,  is  a  real  difcouragement  to  the  reft,  and  necef- 
farily  breaks,  more  or  lefs,  that  natural  proportion 
•which  would  otherwife  eflablifh  itfelf  between  judi 
cious  i,n,duilry  and  profit,  and  which,  to  the  general 
induftry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encouragements  the 
greateft  and  the  moft  effectual. 

ARTICLE    II. 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Inftitutions  for  the  Education  of 

Youth. 

THE  infiitutions  for  the  education  of  the  youthj 
may,  in  the  fame  -manner,  furnilh  a  levenue  fuffiei- 
cnt  for  defraying  their  own  expencc.  The  fee  or. 

honorary! 
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honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  matter  natu 
rally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

EVEN  where  the  reward  of  the  matter  does  not 
arife  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue,  it  ttill  is 
not  neceilary  that  it  mould  be  derived  from  that  ge 
neral  revenue  of  the  fociety,  of  which  the  collection 
and  application  is,  in  molt  countries,  afiigned  to  the 
executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu 
rope,  accordingly,  the  endowment  of  fchools  and 
colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  general  re 
venue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where  ari>- 
fes  chiefly  from  Tome  local  or  provincial  revenue,  from 
the  rent  of  fbme  landed  eftate,  or  from  the  interett  of 
fbme  fum  of  money  allotted  and  put  under-  the  ma 
nagement  of  truftees  for  this  particular  purpofe,  fome<- 
times  by  the  fovereign  himfelf,  and  fometimes  by 
fome  private  donor. 

HAVE  thofe  public  endowments  contributed  in 
general  to  promote  the  end  of  their  inttitmion  ?  Have 
they  contributed  to  encourage  the  diligence,  and  to 
improve  the  abilities  of  the  teachers  ?  Have  they  di 
rected  the  courfe  of  education  towards  objects  more 
ufeful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  public,  than* 
thofe  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its 
own  accord  ?  It  mould  not  feem  very  difficult  to  give 
at  leaft  a  probable  anfwer  to  each  of  thofe  queftions. 

IN  every  profeilion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  making  that  exertion. 
This  neceility  is  greateft  with  thofe  to  whom  the 
emoluments  of  their  profeflion  are  the  only  fource 
from  which  they  expecT:  their  fortune,  or  even  their 
ordinary  revenue  and  fubfiflence.  In  order  to  ac 
quire  this  fortune,  or  even  to  get  this  fubfittence, 
they  mull,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain 
quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value  ;  and,  where  the 
compciiuon  is  free,  the  rivalihip  of  competitors,  who 
M-  ?*  are: 
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are  all  endeavouring  to  juftle  one  another  out  of  em 
ployment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to  exe 
cute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exaclnefs. 
The  greatnefs  of  the  objects  which  are  to  be  acquir 
ed  by  fuccefs  in  fome  particular  profeflions  may,  no 
doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  exertion  of  a  few  meu 
of  extraordinary  fpirit  and  ambition.  Great  objects, 
however,  are  evidently  not  neceflary  in  order  to  oc- 
cafion  the  greatefl  exertions.  Rivalftiip  and  emula 
tion  render  excellency,  even  in  mean  profeflions,  an 
object  of  ambition,  and  frequently  occafion  the  very 
greatefl;  exertions.  Great  objects,  on  the  contrary, 
alone,  and  unfupported  by  the  neceility  of  application, 
have  ieldom  been  fuflkrent  to  occafion  any  coniider- 
able  exertion.  In  England,  fuccefs  in  the  profeffiojv 
of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very  great  objects  of  ambi 
tion  ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  born  to  eafy  fortunes,, 
have  ever  in  this  country  been  eminent  in  that  pro- 
feflion  ! 

THE  endowments  of  fcheols  and  colleges  have  ne~ 
cefTarily  diminiflied  more  or  lefs  the  neceility  of  ap 
plication  in  the  teachers.  Their  ftibfiftence,  fo  far 
as  it  arifes  from  their  fabrics,  is  evidently  derived 
from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of  their  fuccefs 
and  reputation  in  their  particular  profeflions. 

IN  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a  part, 
•and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emoluments  of 
the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part  arifes  from  the 
honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils.  The  neceffity  of  ap 
plication,  though  always  more  or  lefs  diminiihed,  is 
not  in  this  cafe  entirely  taken  away.  Reputation  in 
his  profcilion  is  flill  of. fome  importance  to  him,  and 
he  ilill  has  fome  dependency  upon  the  affection,  gra 
titude,  and  favourable  report  of  thofe  who  have  at 
tended  upon  his  inftructions  ;  and  thefe  favourable  fen- 
timents  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  lb  well  as  by 
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deferving  them,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and  diligence 
with  which  he  difcharges  every  part  of  his  duty,  j 

IN  other  univerilties  the  teacher  is  prohibited  from 
receiving  any  honorary  or  fee  from  his  pupils,  and  his 
ialary  conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which  he 
derives  from  his  office.  His  intereft  is,  in  this  cafe, 
let  as  diredtly  in  oppofhion  to  his  duty  as  it  is  poifi- 
ble  to  fet  it.  It  is  the  intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as 
much  at  his  eafe  as  he  can  ;  and  if  his  emoluments 
are  to  be  precifely  the  fame,  whether  he  does,  or  does 
not  perform  fome  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly 
his  intereft,  at  leafl  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  understood, 
either  to  negledt.it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is  fubjedt  jo 
fome  authority  which  will  not  fuffer  him  to  do  this, 
to  perform  it  in  as  careleis  and  flovenly  a  manner  as 
that  authority  will  permit.  If  he  is  naturally  acliye 
and, a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  intereft  to  employ  that 
activity  in  any  way,  from  which  he  can  derive  fo,me 
advantage,  rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
from  which  he  can  derive  none. 

IF  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubject  refides  in 
the  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity,  of  which 
he  himfelf  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himfelf,  perfons 
who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers ;  they  are  like 
ly  to  make  a  common  caufe,  to  be  alt  very  indulgent 
to  one  another,  and  every  man  to  confent  that  his 
neighbour  may  negledt  his  duty,  provided  he  himftlf 
is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own.  In  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the  public  profefTors  have,, 
for  thefe  many  years,  given  up  altogether  even  the 
pretence  of  teaching. 

IF  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjecl  refide?,  not 
fo  much. in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  mem 
ber,  as  in  fome  other  extraneous  perfons,  in  the  bifh- 
opof  the  diocefe  for  example  ;  in  the  governor  of  the 
province;  or  perhaps,  in  fome  minuter  of  ftate;  it 
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is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very  likely  that  he  will  be  fuf- 
fered  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether.  All  thatfach  fu- 
periors,  however,  can  force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon 
his  pupils  a  certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to  give  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week  or  in  the  year. 
What  thofe  lectures  (hall  be,  muft  Rill  depend  upon  the 
diligence  of  the  teacher  j  and  that  diligence  is  Hkely  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  motives  which  he  has  for  ex 
erting  it.  An  extraneous  jurifdidtion  of  this  kind  be- 
fides,  is  liable  to  be  exercifed  both  ignorantly  and  ca- 
priciouily.  In  its  nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcretion- 
ary,  and  the  perfons  who  exercife  it  neither  attending 
upon  the  lectures  of  the  teacher  themfelves,  nor  per 
haps  underftandingr  the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufi- 
nefs  to  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of  exercifmg  it  with 
judgment.  From  the  infolence  of  office  too  they  are  fre 
quently  indifferent  how,  they  exercife  it,  and  are  ve 
ry  apt  to  cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wanton 
ly,  and  without  any  juft  caufe.  The  perfon  fubject 
to  fuch  jurifdiction  is  neceifarily  degraded  by  it,  and, 
inftead  of  being  one  of  the  moft  refpectable,  is  ren 
dered  one  of  the  moft  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fo- 
ciety.  It  is  by  powerful  protection  only  that  he  can 
effectually  guard  himfelf  againft  the  bad  ufage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed  ;  and  this  protection 
he  is  mod  likely  to  gain,  not  by  ability  or  diligence 
in  his  profeffion,  but  by  obfequioufnefs  to  the  will  of 
his  fuperiors,  and  by  being  ready,  at  all  times,  to  fa- 
crifice  to  that  will  the  rights,  the  intereft,  and  the  ho 
nour-  of  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Whoever  has  attended  for  any  coniiderable  time  to 
the  ad  mi  nitration  of  a  French  univerfity,  muft  have 
had  occafibn  to  remark  the  effects  which  naturally  re- 
fult  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurifdi&ion  of 
this  kind. 

WHATEVER  forces  a  certain  number  of  ftudents  to 
any  college  or  univcrfity,  independent  of  the  merit  ;or 
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reputation  of  the  teachers,  tends  more  or  lefs  to  di- 
rniniih  the  neceflity  of  that  merit  or  reputation.;.; 

THE  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  in  law,  phy- 
fic  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained  only  by 
refiding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  certain  univerfi- 
ties,  neceflarily  force  a  certain  number  of  {Indents-  to 
fuch  univeriities,  independent  of  the  merit  or  reputa 
tion  of  the  teachers.  The  privileges  of  graduates  arc 
a  fort  of  ftatutes  of  apprenticeship,  which  have  contri 
buted  to  the  improvement  of  education,  juil  as  the 
-.other  ftatutes  of  apprenticefhip  have  to  that  ot  arts 
and  manufactures. 

THE  charitable  foundations  of  fcholarfhips,  exhibi 
tions,  burfaries,&c. 'neceflarily  attach  a  certain  number 
of  (tudents  to  certain  colleges,  independent  altogether 
of  the  merit  of  thofe  particular  colleges.  Were  the  ftu- 
> dents  upon  fuch  charitable  foundations  left  free  to  chufc 
what  college  they  liked  belt,  fuch  liberty  might  per 
haps  contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  dif 
ferent  colleges.  A  regulation,-  on  the  contrary -,-Avhich 
prohibited  even  the  independent  •nktabers  -of  every 
particular  college  from  leaving  it,  and  "gotflg  to  -any 
other,  without  leave  firft  alked  and  obtained  "of  that 
which  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very  much 
.to  ex-tinguifh- that  emulation. 

IF  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was  to 
inftrudl  each  (Indent  in  all  arts  and  Sciences,  fhould 
not  be  voluntarily  chofen  by  the  fhident,  but  appointed 
by  the  head  of  the  college;  and  if,  in  cafe  of  neglt£r, 
inability*  or  bad  ufage,  the  (tudent  mould  not  be  al- 
. lowed  to  change  hinvfor  another,  without  leave  lirft 
a'ked  and  obtained ;  fuch  a  regulation  would  ixn  on 
ly  tend  very  much  to  extinguish  all  emulatioivamong 
the  different  tutors  of  the  fame  college,  but  to  dirm- 
nifh  very  much  in  all  of  them  the  neceflity  of  diligence 
and  of  attention  to  their  refpeclive  .pupilsi'  Such 
teachers,  though  very  well  paid  by  their  ftuciehts, 
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might  be  as  much  difpofed  to  neglect  them,  as  thofc 
who  are  not  paid  hy  them  at  all,  or  who  have  no 
other  recom pence  but  their  falary. 

IF  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  it 
mud  be  an  unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  confcious, 
while  he  is  lecturing  his  (indents,  that  he  is  either 
fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what  is  very  little 
better  than  nonfenle.  It  muft  too  be  unpleafant  to 
him  to  obferve  that  the  greater  part  of  his  (Indents  de- 
feit  his  ledures;  or  perhaps  attend  upon  them  with 
plain  enough  marks  of  neglecl,  contempt  and  derifi- 
on.  If  he  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  num 
ber  of  lectures,  thefe  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
intereft,  might  difpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to  give 
tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different  expedients, 
however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  which  will  efreclually 
blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incitements  to  diligence. 
The  teacher,  inflead  of  explaining  to  his  pupils  him- 
felf  the  fcience  in  which  he  propofes  to  initru£l  them, 
may  read  fome  book  upon  it;  and  if  this  book  i-> 
written  in  a  foreign  and  dead  language,  by  interpret 
ing  it  to  them  in  their  own  ;  or,  what  would  give  him 
ftill  lefs  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret  it  to  him, 
and  by  now  and  then  making  an  occaiional  remark 
upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himfelf  that  he  is  giving  a  lec 
ture.  The  flighted  degree  of  knowledge  and  appli 
cation  will  enable  him  to  do  this,  without  expofing 
himfelf  to  contempt  or  derinon,  or  faying  any  thing 
that  is  really  fooliih,  abfurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  dii- 
cipline  of  the  college,  at  the  fame  time,  may  enablq 
him  to  force  all  his  pupils  to  the  moil  regular  attend 
ance  upon  this  fham-leclure,  and  to  maintain  the 
moil  decent  and  refpeclful  behaviour  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  performance. 

THE  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfities  is  in 
general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Itudent?, 
but  for  the  intereft,  or  more  properly  fpeaking,  for 

the- 
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ike  eafe  of  the  mailers.  Its  object  is,  in  all  cafes, 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  mafter,  and  whether 
he  neglects  or  performs  his  duty,  to  oblige  the  ftu- 
dents  in  all  cafes  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he  perform 
ed  it  with  the  greater!:  diligence  and  ability.  It  feems 
to  prefume  perfect  wifdom  and  virtue  in  one  order, 
and  the  greateft  weaknefs  and  folly  in  the  other. 
Where  the  makers,  however,  really  perform  their  du 
ty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  belitve,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ftudents  ever  neglect  theirs.  No  difcipline 
is  ever  requiiite  to  force  attendance  upon  lectures 
which  are  really  worth  the  attending,  as  is  well 
known  wherever  any  fuch  lectures  are  giver  .  .Force 
and  reftraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  fome  degree  re- 
quifite  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys, 
to  attend  to  thofe  parts  of  education  which  it  is 
thought  necefTary  for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early 
period  of  life ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
age,  provided  the  mafter  does  his  duty,  force  or  re 
ftraint  can  fcarce  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry  on  an«y 
part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generofity  of  the  great 
er  part  of  young  men,  that,  fo  far  from  being  difpo- 
fed  to  neglect  or  defpife  the  inftructions  of  their  maf 
ter,  provrded  he  Ihows  fome  ferious  intention  of  be 
ing  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  generally  inclined  to  par 
don  a  great  deal  of  incorrect  els  in  the  performance 
ot  his  duty,  and  fometimes  even  to  conceal  from  the 
public  a  good  deal  of  grofs  -negligence. 

THOSE  part?  of  education,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
for  the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no  public  inftitu- 
nons,  are  generally  the  beft  taught.  When  a  young 
man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool,  he  docs 
not  inciecd  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance  very  well; 
r'it  he  feldom  fails  of  learning  to  fence  or  to  dance. 
The  good  effects  of  the  riding  fchool  are  not  com 
monly  fo  evident.  The  ex  pence  of  a  riding  fchool  is 
fo  gr?at,  that  in  inoft  places  it  is  a  public  inftitution. 

The 
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The  three  moft  effential  parts  of  literary  education,  to 
read,  write,  and  account,  it  ftill  continues  to  be  more 
common  to  acquire  in  private  than  in  public  fchools  ; 
and.it  very  feldom  happens  that  any  body  fails  of  ac 
quiring  them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  necelfary  to 
acquire  them. 

IN  England  the  public  fchools  are  much  lefs  cor 
rupted  than  the  univerlities.  In  the  fchools  the  youth 
are  taught,  or  at  lean:  may  be  taught,  Greek  and  La 
tin;  that  is,  every  thing  which  the  matters  pretend  to 
teach,  or  which  it  is  expected  they  mould  teach.  In 
the  univerfities  the  youth  neither  are  taught,  nor  al 
ways  can  find  any  proper  means  of  being  taught,  the 
fcjences,  which  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  thole  incorpora 
ted  bodies  to  teach.  The  reward  of  the  fchoolmaf- 
ter  in  moft  cafes  depends  principally,  in  fome  cafes 
ahnoft  entirely,  upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcho- 
lars.  Schools  have  no  exclufive  privileges.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  graduation,  it  is 
not  neceffary  that  a  perfon  fhould  bring  a  certificate 
of  his  having  ftudied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a 
public  fchool.  If  upon  examination  he  appears  to 
underihnd  what  is  taught  there,  no  queflions  are  afk- 
ed  about  the  place  where  he  learnt  it. 

THE  parts  of  education  which  are  commonly 
taught  in  univerfities,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  are 
Dot  very  well  taught.  But  had  it  not  been  for  thofe 
institutions  they  would  not  have  been  commonly 
taught  at  all,,  and  both  the  individual  and  the  public 
would  have  firtfered  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of 
thofe  import a»t  parts  of  education. 

THE  prefc-nt  univerfities  of  Europe  wrere  original 
ly,  the  greater  part  of  them,  ecclef/afticaj  corporati 
ons;  militated  for  the  education  of  churchmen.  They 
were  founded  by  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  were 
fo  entirely  under  his  immediate  protection,  t-hat  their 
members,  whether  mailers  or  ftudents,  had  all  of 
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them  what  was  then  called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that 
is,  were  exempted  from  the  civil  jurifdiclion  of  the 
countries  in  which  their  refpe&ive  univerfities  were 
fituated,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the  ecclefiaflical 
tribunals.  What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  univerfities  was  fuitabje  to  the  end  of  their  in- 
ftitution,  either  theology,  or  fomething  that  was 
merely  preparatory  to  theology. 

WHEN  chriitianity  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  law,  a 
corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common  language 
of  all  the  Weftern  parts  of  Europe.     The  fervice  of 
the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranflation  of  the 
Bible  which  was  read  in  churches,  were  both  in  that 
corrupted  Latin ;  that  is,  in  the  common   language 
of  the  country.     After  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  who  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  Latin 
gradually  ceafed  to  be  the  language  of  any  part  of 
Europe.     But  the  reverence  of  the  people  naturally 
preferves  the  eftablifhed  forms  and  ceremonies  of  re 
ligion,  long  after  the  circumftances  which  firft  intro 
duced  and  rendered  them  reasonable  are  no  more. 
Though  Latin,  therefore,  was  no  longer  underftood 
any  where  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  whole- 
fervice  of  the  church  (till  continued  to  be  performed 
in  that  language.  Two  different  languages  were  thus 
eftabliihed  in  Europe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  an 
cient  Egypt ;  a  language  of  the  priefts,  and  a  lan 
guage  of  the  people  ;  a  facred  and  a  profane  ;  a  learn 
ed  and  an  unlearned  language.     But  it  was  necefrary 
that  the  priefts  fhould  underltand  fomething  of  tha't 
facred  and  learned  language  in  which  they  were  to 
officiate  ;  and  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin  language  there 
fore  rru.Js,  from  the  beginning,  an  eflential  part  of 
univeifity  education. 

IT  was  not  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or 

of  the  Hebrew  language.     The  infallible  decrees  of 

the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranilation  of 
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the  Bible,  commonly  called  the  Latin  Vulgate,  to 
have  been  equally  dictated  by  divine  infpiration,  and 
therefore  of  equal  authority  with  the  Greek  and  He 
brew  originals.  The  knowledge  of  thofe  two  lan 
guages,  therefore,  not  being  indifpenfably  requiiite 
to  a  churchman,  the  ftudy  of  them  did  not  for  a  long 
time  make  a  necelFary  part  of  the  common  courfe  of 
univerfity  education.  There  are  fome  Spanifti  uni- 
verfities,  I  am  allured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of  that 
courfe.  The  firft  reformers  found  the  Greek  text 
of  the  new  teftament,  and  even  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  old,  more  favourable  to  their  opinions,  than  the 
vulgate  tranflation,  which,  as  might  naturally  be 
fuppofed,  had  been  gradually  accommodated  to  fup- 
port  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church.  They  fet 
themfelves,  therefore,  to  expofe  the  many  errors  of 
that  tranflation,  which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy 
xvere  thus  put  under  the  necefiity  of  defending  or  ex 
plaining.  But  this  could  not  well  be  done  without 
fome  knowledge  of  the  original  languages,  of  which 
the  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  into  the 
greater  part  of  univerfities  ;  both  of  thofe  which  em 
braced,  and  of  thofe  which  rejecled,  the  docVmes  of 
the  reformation.  The  Greek  language  was  connected 
with  every  part  of  that  claflical  learning,  which,  tho' 
at  firft  principally  cultivated  by  catholics  and  Italians, 
happened  to  come  into  faihion  much  about  the  fame 
time  that  the  doclrines  of  the  reformation  were  fet 
on  foot.  In  the  greater  part  of  univerfities,  there 
fore,  that  'language  was  taught  previous  to  the  ftudy 
of  philofophy,  and  as  foon  as  the  ftudent  had  made 
fome  progrefsin  the  Latin.  The  Hebrew  language 
having  no  connexion  with  claflical  learning,  and, 
except  the  holy  fcriptures,  being  the  language  of  not 
a  fmgle  book  in  any  efteem,  the  ftudy  of  it  did  not 
commonly  commence  till  after  that  of  philofophy, 

and 
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and  when  the  (Indent  had  entered  upon  the  ftudy  of 
theology. 

ORIGINALLY  the  firft  rudiments  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  were  taught  in  univerfities,  and 
in  fome  univerfities  they  ftill  continue  to  be  fo.  In 
others  it  is  expected  that  the  (Indent  Ihould  have  pre- 
viouily  acquired  at  leaft  the  rudiments  of  one  or  both 
of  thofe  languages,  of  which  the  ftudy  continues  to 
make  every  where  a  very  confiderable  part  of  univer- 
fity  education. 

THE  ancient  Greek  philofophy  was  divided  into 
three  great  branches  ;  phyfics,  or  natural  philofophy  ; 
ethics,  or  moral  philofophy  ;  and  logic.  Trris  ge 
neral  divifion  feems  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  things. 

THE  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes,  comets ;  thunder, 
lightning,  and  other  extraordinary  meteors ;  the  ge 
neration,  the  life,  growth,  and  diffolution  of  plants 
and  animals  ;  are  objecls  which,  as  they  neceifarily 
excite  the  wonder,  fo  they  naturally  call  forth  the 
curiofity,  of  mankind  to  enquire  into  their  caufes. 
Snperftition  firft  attempted  to  fatisfy  this  curiofity, 
by  referring  all  thofe  wonderful  appearances  to  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  after 
wards  endeavoured  to  account  for  them,  from  more 
familiar  caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  were  better 
acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the  gods.  As 
thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft  obje&s  of  human 
curiofity,  fo  the  fcience  which  pretends  to  explain 
them  muft  naturally  have  been  the  firft  branch  of 
philofophy  that  was  cultivated.  The  firft  philofo- 
phcrs,  accordingly,  of  whom  hiftory  has  rxreferved 
any  account,  appear  to  have  been  natural  phuofo- 
phers. 

IN  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  men  muft 
have  attended  to  the  characters,  defigns,  and  adions 

of 
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of  one  another,  and  many  reputable  rules  and  max 
ims  for  the  conduct  of  human  life,  muft  have  been 
laid  down  and  approved  of  by  common  confent.  As 
foon  as  writing  came  into  fafhion,  wife  men,  or 
thofe  who  fancied  themfelves  fuch,  would  naturally 
endeavour  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  eftablifhed 
and  refpe&ed  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  their  own  fenfe 
of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct,  fome- 
times  in  the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like 
what  are  called  the  fables  of  JEfop  ;  and  fometimcs 
in  the  more  fimple  one  of  apophthegms,  or  wife  fay- 
ings,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  verfes  of 
Theognis  and  Phocy Hides,  and  fome  part  of  the 
works  of  Hefiod.  They  might  continue  in  this 
manner  for  a  long  time  merely  to  multiply  the  num 
ber  of  thofe  maxims  of  prudence  and  morality,  with 
out  even  attempting  to  arrange  them  in  any  very  dif- 
tinc~l  or  methodical  order,  much  lefs  to  connect  them 
together  by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  deducible,  like  effects  from  their 
natural  eaufes.  The  beauty  of  a  fyftematical  arrange 
ment  of  different  obfervations  connected  by  a  few 
common  principles,  was  firft  feen  in  the  rude  effays 
of  thofe  ancient  times  towards  a  fyftem  of  natural 
philofophy.  Something  of  the  fame  kind  was  after 
wards  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims  of  com 
mon  life  were  arranged  in  fome  methodical  order, 
and  connected  together  by  a  few  common  principles, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange 
and  connect  the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  fcience 
which  pretends  to  inveftigate  and  explain  thofe  con 
necting  principles,  is  what  is  properly  called  moral 
philofophy. 

DIFFERENT  authors  gave  different  fyflemsboth  of 
natural  and  moral  philofophy.  But  the  arguments 
by  which  they  fupported  thofe  different  fyftems,  far 
from  being  always  demonftrations,  were  frequently 

at 
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at  bed  but  very  {lender  probabilities,  and  fomctimes 
mere  fophifms,  which  had  no  other  foundation  but  the 
inaccuracy  and  ambiguity  of  common  language.  Spe 
culative  fyltems  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  a- 
dopted  for  reafons  too  frivolous  fo  have  determined  the 
judgment  of  any  man  of  common  fenfe,  in  a  matter  of 
the  fmalleft  pecuniary  intereft.  Grofs  fophiltry  has 
fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  except  in  matters  of  philofophy  and  fpecu- 
lation  ;  and  in  thefe  it  has  frequently  had  the  great- 
eft.  The  patrons  of  each  fyftem  of  natural  and  mo 
ral  philofophy  naturally  endeavoured  to  expofe  the 
weaknefs  of  the  arguments  adduced  to  fupport  the 
fyftems  which  were  oppoiite  to  their  own.  In  exa 
mining  thofe  arguments,  they  were  neceffarily  led  to 
conikler  the  difference  between  a  probable  and  a  de- 
monftrative  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and  a 
concluiive  one ;  and  Logic,  or  the  fcience  of  the  ge 
neral  principles  of  good  and  bad  reafoning,  necefla- 
rily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations  which  a  fcrutiny 
of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.  Though  in  its  origin,, 
pofterior  both  to  phyiics  and  to  ethics,  it  was  com 
monly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  ^philofophy,  previ- 
ouily  to  either  of  thofe  fciences.  The  ftudent,  it 
ieems  to  have  been  thought,  ought  to  understand  well 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  reafoning,  be 
fore  he  was  led  to  reaibn  upon  fubjecTts  of  fo  great 
importance. 

THIS  ancient  diviiion  of  philofophy  into  three 
parts  was,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities.  ot 
Europe,  changed  for  another  into  five. 

IN  the  ancient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind  or  ot 
the  Deity,  made  a  part  of  the  fyftem  of  phyfics, 
Thofe  being.s,  in  whatever  their  eflence  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  confill,  were  parts  of  the  great  fyftem  of  the 
N  2  u 
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uhiverfe,  and  parts  too  productive  of  the  moft  impor 
tant  effects.  Whatever  human  rcafon  could  either 
conclude,  or  conjecture,  concerning  them,  made,  as 
it  were,  two  chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  im 
portant  ones,  of  the  fcience  which  pretended  to  give 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfitres  of  Eu 
rope,  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as  fubfervi- 
ent  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell  longer  upon 
thefe  two  chapters  than  upon  any  other  of  the  fcience. 
They  were  gradually  more  and  more  extended,  and 
were  divided  into  many  inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft 
the  doctrine  of  fpirits,  of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,, 
came  to  take  up  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  phi 
lofophy  as  the  doctrine  of  bodies,  of  which  fo  much 
can  be  known.  The  doctrines  concerning  thofe  two 
fubjects  were  confidered  as  making  two  diftinct  fci- 
ences.  What  are  called  Metaphyiics  or  Pneumatics 
ivere  fet  in  oppofition  to  Phyfics,  and  were  cultivated 
not  only  as  the  more  fublime,  but,  for  the  purpofes 
of  a  particular  profeflion,  as  the  more  ufeful  fcience 
of  the  two.  The  proper  fubject  of  experiment  and 
cbfervation,  a  fubject  in  which  a  careful  attention  is 
capable  of  making  fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  al- 
moft  entirely  neglected.  The  fubject  in  which,  after  a 
few  very  fimple  and  almoft  obvious  truths,  the  mod 
careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  obfcurity 
and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequently  produce  no 
thing  but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatly  culti 
vated. 

WHEN  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in  op 
pofition  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  between  them 
naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was  called  On 
tology,  or  the  fcience  which  treated  of  the  qualities 
and  attributes  which  were  common  to  both  the  fub 
jects  of  the  other  two  fciences.  But  if  fubtleties  and 
ibphifms  compofed  the  greater  part  of  the  Metaphy- 
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fics  or  Pneumatics  of  the  fchools,  they  compofed  the 
whole  of  this  cobweb  fcience  of  Ontology,  which  was 
likewife  fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

WHEREIN  confuted  the  happinefs  and  perfection 
of  a  man,  confidered  not  only  as  an  individual,  but 
as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  ftate,  and  of  the  great 
fociety  of  mankind,  was  the  object  which  the  ancient 
moral  philofophy  propofed  to  inveftigate.  In  that 
philofophy  the  duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as 
fublerviettt  to  the  happinefs  and  perfection  of  human 
life.  But  when  moral,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy, 
came  to  be  taught  only  asfubfervient  to  theology,  the 
duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  happinefs  of  the  life  to  come.  In  the  an 
cient  philofophy  the  perfection  of  virtue  was  repre- 
fented  as  neceiTarily  productive,  to  the  perfon  who 
pofTefTed  it,  of  the  moft  perfect  happinefs  in  this  life. 
In  the  modern  philofophy  it  was  frequently  reprefent- 
ed  as  generally,  or  rather  as  almoft  always  inconfiftent 
with  any  degree  of  happinefs  in  this  life;  and  heaven 
was  to  be  earned  only  by  penance  and  mortification, 
by  the  aufterities  and  abafement  of  a  monk;  not  by 
the  liberal,  generous,  and  fpirited  conduct  of  a  man, 
Cafuiftry  and  an  afcetic  moralhy  made  up,  in  mod 
cafes,  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philofophy  of  the 
fchools.  By  far  the  moft  important  of  all  the  differ 
ent  branches  of  philofophy,  became  in  this  manner 
by  far  the  moft  corrupted. 

SUCH,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of  phi- 
lofophical  education  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univer- 
fities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught  firft  :  Ontology 
came  in  the  fecond  place :  Pneiimatology,  compre 
hending  the  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hu 
man  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the  third :  In  the  fourth 
followed  a  debated  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy,  which 
was  confidered  as  immediately  connected  with  the 
dodrines  of  Pneumatology,  with  the  immortality  of 

the 
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the  human  foul,  and  with  the  rewards  and  puniuV 
merits  which,  from  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to 
be  expected  in  the  life  to  come;  A  fhort  and  fuperfi- 
cial  fyftem  of  Phyiics  ufually  concluded  the  courfe. 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  of  Europe 
thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  courfe  of  philofophy, 
were  all  meant  for  the  education  of  ecclefiaftics,  and 
to  render  it  a  more  proper  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of 
theology.  But  the  additional  quantity  of  fubtlety  and 
fophiftry ;  the  cafuiftry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which 
thofe  alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not 
render  it  more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentlemen 
or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either  to  improve 
the  underftanding,  or  to  mend  the  heart. 

THIS  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  ftill  continues  to 
be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities  of  Eu 
rope  ;  with  more  or  lefs  diligence,  according  as  the 
conftitution  of  each  particular  univerfity  happens  to 
render  diligence  more  or  lefs  neceflary  to  the  teachers. 
In  fome  of  the  richeft  and  beft  endowed  univerfities,, 
the  tutors  content  themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  un 
connected  mreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupTed  courfe  mr 
and  even  thefe  they  commonly  teach  very  negligently 
and  fuperfkially. 

THE  improvements  which,  in  modern  times,  have 
been  made  in  feveral  different  branches  of  philofophy, 
have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  made  in  uni 
verfities  ;  though  fome  no  doubt  have.  The  greater 
part  of  univerfities  have  not  even  been  very  forward  to- 
adopt  thofe  improvements,  after  they  were  made;  and 
feveral  of  thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  re 
main,  for  a  long  time,  the  fan6luaries  in  which  ex>- 
ploded  fyftems  and  obfolete  prejudices  found  iheltep 
and  protection,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of  eve 
ry  other  corner  of  the  world.  In  general,  the  rich- 
eft  and  bed  endowed  univerfities  have  been  the  flow- 
eft  in  adopting  tiiofe  improvements,  and  the  molt  a- 
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verfe  to  permit  any  confiderable  change  in  the  efta- 
blifhed  plan  of  education.  Thofe  improvements  were 
more  eaiily  introduced  into  fome  of  the  poorer  univer- 
fities,  in  which  the  teachers,  depending  upon  their  re 
putation  for  the  greater  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  were 
obliged  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  current  opinions 
of  the  world. 

BUT  though  the  public  fchools  and  nniverfities  of 
Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the  educa 
tion  of  a  particular  profeflum,  that  of  churchmen  ; 
and  though  they  were  not  always  very  diligent  in  in- 
ftrudling  their  pupils  even  in  the  fciences  which  were 
fuppofed  necefTary  for  that  profeflion,  yet  they  gra 
dually  drew  to  themfelves  the  education  of  almoft  all 
other  people,  particularly  of  almoft  all  gentlemen 
and  men  of  fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems, 
could  be  fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  any  advantage, 
the  long  interval  between  infancy  and  that  period  of 
life  at  which  men  begin  to  apply  in  good  earned  to 
the  real  bufmefs  of  the  world,  the  buiinefs  which  is 
to  employ  them  during  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  fchools  and 
univerfities,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  the  mofr. 
proper  preparation  for  that  bufmefs. 

IN  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and  more 
the  cuftom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel  in  foreign 
countries  immediately  upon  their  leaving  fchool,  and 
without  fending  them  to  any  univerfity.  Our  young 
people,  it  is  faid,  generally  return  home  much  im 
proved  by  their  travels.  A  young  man  who  goes  a- 
broad  at  feventeen  or  eighteen,  and  returns  home  at 
one  and  twenty,  returns  three  or  four  years  older  than 
he  was  when  he  went  abroad  ;  and  at  that  age  it  is 
very  difficult  not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or 
four  years.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  generally 
acquires  fome  knowledge  of  one  or  two  foreign  lan 
guages  ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  feldom 

fufficient 
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fufficient  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak  or  write  them 
with  propriety.  In  other  refpects,  he  commonly  re 
turns  home  more  conceited,  more  unprincipled,  more 
diflipated,  and  more  incapable  of  any  ferious  applica 
tion  either  to  ftudy  or  to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well 
have  become  in  fo  morta  time,  had  he  lived  at  home. 
By  travelling  fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  mofl 
frivolous  diifipation  the  moft  precious  years  of  his  life, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  infpeclion  and  controul  of  his 
parents  and  relations,  every  ufeful  habit,  which  the 
earlier  parts  of  his  education  might  have  had  fome 
tendency  to  form  in  him,  inftead  of  being  ri vetted 
and  confirmed,  is  almoft  necefTarily  either  weakened 
or  effaced.  Nothing  but  the  difcredit  into  which  the 
univorfities  are  allowing  themfelves  to  fall,  could  ever 
have  brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd  a  practice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  life.  By 
fending  his  fon  abroad,  a  father  delivers  himfelf,  at 
lead  for  fome  time,  from  fo  difagreeable  an  object  as 
that  of  a  fon  unemployed,  neglected,  and  going  to 
ruin  before  his  eyes. 

SUGH  have  been  the  effects  of  fome  of  the  modern 
inftitutions  for  education. 

DIFFERENT  plans  and  different  inftitutions  for  edu 
cation  feem  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages  and  na 
tions. 

IN  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free  citi 
zen  was  inf trucked,  under  the  direction  of  the  public 
magiftrate,  in  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  in  mufio.  By 
gymnafHc  exercifes  it  was  intended  to  harden  his  bo 
dy,  to  fharpen  his  courage,  and  to  prepare  him  for 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war  ;  and  as  the  Greek 
militia  was,  by  all  accounts,  one  of  the  beft  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  this  part  of  their  public  education 
muft  have  anfwered  completely  the  purpofe  for  which 
it  was  intended.  By  the  other  part,  mufic,  it  was 
propofed,  at  Icaft  by  the  philofophers  and  hiftorians 

wha 
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who  have  given  us  an  account  of  thofe  inftitutions, 
to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften  the  temper,  and  t0 
difpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and  moral  du 
ties  both  of  public  and  private  life. 

IN  ancient  Rome,  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martins  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the 
Gymnazium  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  feem  to  have 
anfwered  it  equally  well.  But  among  the  Romans 
there  was  nothing  which  correfponded  to  the  mufical 
education  of  the  Greeks.  The  morals  of  the  Romans, 
however,  both  in  private  and  public  life,  feem  to  have 
been,  not  only  equal,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
deal  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks.  That  they  were 
fuperior  in  private  life,  we  have  theexprefs  teftimony 
of  Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus,  two 
authors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations  ;  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflory  bears 
witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  public  morals  of  the 
Romans.  The  good  temper  and  moderation  of  con 
tending  factions  teems  to  be  the  moft  eflential  circum- 
ffance  in  the  public  morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the 
factions  of  the  Greeks  were  ahnoit  always  violent  and 
fanguinary,  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi, 
no  blood  had  ever  been  ihed  in  any  Roman  faction  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  repu 
blic  may  be  confidered  as  in  reality  dilTblved.  Not* 
withstanding,  therefore,  the  very  refpeclable  authority 
of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  the  very  ingenious  reafons  by  which  Mr.  Montef- 
quieu  endeavours  to  fupport  that  authority,  it  feems 
probable  that  the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks 
had  no  great  effecT:  in  mending  their  morals,  fince, 
without  any  fuch  education,  thofe  of  the  Romans 
were  upon  the  whole  fuperior.  The  refpecl  of  thofe 
ancient  fages  for  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors, 
had  probably  difpofed  them  to  rind  much  political 
wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient  cuf- 

tOJZl, 
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torn,  continued,  without  interruption,  from  the  ear- 
lieft  period  of  thofe  focieties,  to  the  times  in  which 
they  had  arrived  at  a  coniiderable  degree  of  refine 
ment.  Mufic  and  dancing  are  the  great  amufements 
of  almoft  all  barbarous  nations,  and  the  great  accom- 
plifhments  which  are  fuppofed  to  fit  any  man  for  en 
tertaining  his  fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the 
negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Africa.  It  was  fo  among  the 
ancient  Cehes,  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and, 
as  we  may  learn  from  Homer,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan  war.  When, 
the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  themfelves  into  little  re 
publics,  it  was  natural  that  the  ftudy  of  thofe  accom- 
pliihoaents  fliould,  for  a  long  time,  make  a  part  of  the 
public  and  common  education  of  the  people. 

THE  mafters  who  inftru&ed  the  young  people  ei 
ther  in  mufic  or  in  military  exercifes,  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed  by  the  (late,  either 
in  Rome  or  even  in  Athens,  the  Greek  republic  of 
whofe  laws  and  cuftoms  we  are  the  bed  informed. 
The  (late  required  that  every  free  citizen  mould  fit 
himfelf  for  defending  it  in  war,  and  fliould,  upon 
that  account,  learn  his  military  exercifes.  But  it 
left  him  to  learn  them  of  fuch  mafters  as  he  could 
find,  and  it  feems  to  have  advanced  nothing  for  this 
purpofe,  but  a  public  field  or  place  of  exercife,  in 
which  he  fhould  pra£tife  and  perform  them. 

IN  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
republics,  the  other  parts  of  education  feem  to  have 
confiftcd  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  account  ac- 
•  cording  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  times.  Thefe  ac- 
compiidiments  the  richer  citizens  feem  frequently  to 
have  acquired  at  home,  by  the  afliftance  of  fome  do- 
medic  pedagogue,  who  was  generally  either  a  (lave  or 
a  freed- man  ;  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  fchools 
of  fuch  mafters  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  for  hire. 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  abandoned 

altogether 
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altogether  to  the  care  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
each  individual.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ftate  ever 
aifumed  any  infpedion  or  direction  of  them.  By  a 
law  of  Solon,  indeed,  the  children  were  acquitted 
from  maintaining  thofe  parents  in  their  old  age,  who 
had  neglected  to  inftruft  them  in  fome  profitable  trade 
or  bufinefs. 

IN  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  when  philofophy 
and  rhetoric  came    into    fafhion,  the  better  fort  of 
people  ufed  to  fend  their  children  to  the  Ichools  of 
philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  in  order  to  be  inftrucl:- 
ed  in  thefe  falhionable  fciences.     But  thofe  fchools 
were  not  fupported  by  the  public.     They  were  for  a 
long  time  barely  tolerated  by  it.     The  demand  for 
philofophy  and  rhetoric  was  for  a  long  time  fo  fmall, 
that  the  firft  profeiled  teachers  of  either  could  not  find 
conftant  employment  in  any  one  city,  but  were  oblig 
ed  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place.     In  this  man 
ner  lived  Xeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias, 
and    many    others.     As   the  demand  increafed,  the 
fchools  both  of  philofophy  and  rhetoric  became  fta- 
tionary  ;  nrft,  in  Athens,  and  afterwards  in  feveral 
other  cities.     The  ftate,  however,  feems    never    to 
have  encouraged  them  further  than  by  affigning  to 
fome  of  them  a  particular  place  to  teach  in,  which 
was  fometimes  done  too  by  private  donors.    The  ftate 
feems  to  have  alTigned  the  Academy  to  Plato,  the 
Lyceum  to  Ariftotle,  and  the  Portico  to  Zeno  of  Cit- 
ta,  the  founder  of  the  ftoics.     But  Epicurus  bequeath 
ed  his  gardens  to  his  own  fchool.     Till  about  the 
time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  however,  no  teacher,  ap 
pears  to  have  had  any  falary  from  the  public,  or  to 
have  had  any  other  emoluments,  but  what  arofe  from 
the  honorarics  or  fees  of  his  fcholars.     The  bounty 
which  that  philofophical  emperor,  as  we  learn  from 
Lucian,  beitowcd  upon  one  of  the  teachers  of  philofo- 
phv,  probably    laded  no  longer  than  his  own  life. 
VOL,  III/  O  There 
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There  was  nothing  equivalent  to  the  privileges  of 
graduation,  and  to  have  attended  any  of  thofe  fchools 
.was  not  necellary,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  pra&ife 
any  particular  trade  or  profeffion.  If  the  opinion  of 
their  ow.n  utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them,  the 
law  neitherforced  any  body  to  go  10  them,  nor  reward 
ed  any  body  for  having  gone  to  them.  The  teachers 
had  no  jurifdidtion  over  their  pupils,  nor  any  other 
authority  befides  that  natural  authority,  which  fupe- 
rior  virtue  and  abilities  never  fail  to  procure  from 
young  people  towards  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with 
any  part  of  their  education, 

AT  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  made  a  part 
of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citi 
zens,  but  of  fome  particular  families.  The  young 
people,  however,  who  wiftied  to  acquire  knowledge 
in  the  law,  had  no  public  fchool  to  go  to,  and  had 
no  other  method  of  ftudying  it,  than  by  frequenting 
the  company  of  fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends, 
as  were  fuppofed  to  underftand  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  thofe  of  fome 
.ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never  feems  to  have 
grown  up  to  be  a  fcience  in  any  republic  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  Rome  it  became  a  fcience  very  early, 
and  gave  a  confidcrable  degree  of  illuftration  to  thofe 
citizens  who  had  the  reputation  of  underftanding  it. 
In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  particularly  in 
Athens,  the  ordinary  courts  of  juitice  con  fitted  of  nu 
merous,  and  therefore  diforderly,  bodies  of  people,  who 
frequently  decided  aim  oft  at  random,  or  as  clamour, 
fa&ion,  and  party  fpirit  happened  to  determine.  The 
ignominy  of  an  unjuft  decifion,  when  it  was  to  be  di 
vided  among  five  hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  fifteen  hun- 
teen  hundred  people  (for  fome  of  their  courts  were  fo 
very  numerous),  could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any 
individual.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 

courts 
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courts  of  juftice  confifted  either  of  a  (ingle  judge,  or 
of  a  fmall  number  of  judges,  whofe  characters,  efpe- 
daily  as  they  deliberated  always  in  public,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  much  affe&ed  by  any  rafh  or  unjuit 
deeif/on.  In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch  courts,  from  their 
anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  would  naturally  endeavour  to 
fhelter  themfelves  under  the  example,  or  precedent, 
of  the  judges  who  had  fat  before  them,  either  in  the 
fame,  or  in  fome  other  court.  This  attention  to 
practice  and  precedent,  neceilarily  formed  the  Roman 
law  into  that  regular  and  orderly  fyftem  in  which  it 
has  been  delivered  down  to  us ;  and  the  like  attention 
has  had  the  like  effects  upon  the  laws  of  every  other 
country  where  fuch  attention  has  taken  place.  The 
fuperiority  of  character  in  the  Romans  over  that  of 
the  Greeks,  fo  much  remarked  by  Pdybius  and  Dio~ 
nyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  was  probably  more  owing 
to  the  better  conftitution  of  their  courts  of  juftice, 
than  to  any  of  the  circumftances  to  which  thofe  au 
thors  afcribe  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been 
particularly  diftinguifhed  for  their  fuperior  refpecl:  to 
an  oath.  But  the  people  who  were  accuftomed  to 
make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent  and  well-inform 
ed  court  of  juftice,  would  naturally  be  much  more 
attentive  to  what  they  fvvore,  than  they  who  were  ac 
cuftomed  to  do  the  fame  thing  before  mobbifh  and 
diforderly  alTemblies. 

THE  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  will  readily  be  allowed  to  have 
been,  at  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  any  modern  nation. 
Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  overrate  them. 
But  except  in  what  related  to  military  exercifes,  the 
ftate  feems  to  have  been  at  no  pains  to  form  thofe 
great  abilities  :  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  believe, 
that  the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks  could  be  of 
much  confequence  in  forming  them.  Matters,  how 
ever,  had  been  found,  it  feems,  for  intruding  the 

better 
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better  fort  of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art 
and  fcience  in  which  the  circumftances  of  their  Soci 
ety  rendered  it  necefTary  or  convenient  for  them  to 
be  inftru&ed.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftru&ion  pro 
duced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent  for  giving 
it ;  and  the  emulation  which  an  unreftrained  compe 
tition  never  fails  to  excite,  appears  to  have  brought 
that  talent  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection.  In 
the  attention  which  the  ancient  philofophers  excited, 
in  the  empire  which  they  acquired  over  the  opinions 
and  principles  of  their  auditors,  in  the  faculty  which 
they  poffefled  of  giving  a  certain  tone  and  character 
to  the  conduct  and  converfation  of  thofe  auditors  ; 
they  appear  to  have  been  much  fuperior  to  any  mo 
dern  teachers.  In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers  is  more  or  lefs  corrupted  by  the  cir- 
cumftances,  which  render  them  more  or  lefs  indepen 
dent  of  their  fuccefs  and  reputation  in  their  particular 
profeffions.  Their  falaries  too  put  the  private  teach 
er,  who  would  pretend  to  come  into  competition 
•with  them,  in  the  fame  itate  with  a  merchant  who 
attempts  to  trade  without  a  bounty,  in  competition 
with  thofe  who  trade  with  a  confiderable  one.  If  he 
fells  his  goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  cannot 
have  the  fame  profit,  and  poverty  and  beggary  at 
leaft,  if  not  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be 
his  lot.  If  he  attempts  to  fell  them  much  dearer, 
he  is  likely  to  have  fo  few  cuftomers  that  his  circum- 
ftances  will  not  be  much  mended.  The  privileges 
of  graduation,  befides,  are  in  many  countries  necef- 
fary,  or  at  leaft  extremely  convenient  to  moft  men  of 
learned  profeffions  ;  that  is,  to  the  far  greater  part 
of  thofe  who  have  occafion  for  a  learned  education. 
But  thofe  privileges  can  be  obtained  only  by  attend 
ing  the  lectures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  moft 
careful  attendance  upon  the  ableft  inftructions  of  any 
private  teacher,  cannot  always  give  any  title  to  de 
mand 
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ffiand  them.  It  is  from  thefe  different  caufes  that 
the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  fciences  which  are 
commonly  taught  in  univerfities,  is  in  modern  times 
generally  coniidered  as  in  the  very  loweft  order  of 
men  of  letters.  A  man  of  real  abilities  can  fcarce 
find  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a  more  unprofitable 
employment  to  turn  them  to.  The  endowments  of 
fchools  and  colleges  have,  in  this  manned,  not  only 
corrupted  the  diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have 
rendered  it  almoft  impollible  to  have  any  good  pri 
vate  ones. 

WERE  there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education, 
no  fyftem,  no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which 
there  was  not  fome  demand  ;  or  which  the  circum- 
fhmces  of  the  times  did  not  render  it  either  neceftary, 
or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  fafhionable,  to  learn.  A 
private  teacher  could  never  find  his  account  in  teach 
ing,  either  an  exploded  and  antiquated  fyftem  of  a 
faience  acknowledged  to  be  ufcful,  or  a  fcience  unU 
verfally  believed  to  be  a  mere  ufelefs  and  pedantic 
heap  of  fophiftry  and  nonfenfe.  Such  fyftems,  fuch 
fciences,  can  fubfTft  no  where,  but  in  thofe  incorpo 
rated  focieties  for  education,  whofe  profperity  and^ re 
venue  are  in  a  grc-at  meafure  independent  of  their  re 
putation,  and  altogether  independent  of  their  induf- 
try.  Were  there  no  public  inftitutions  for  educati 
on,  a  gentleman,  after  going  through,  with  applica 
tion  and  abilities,  the  moft  complete  courfe  of  edu 
cation  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  were  fup- 
pofed  to  afford,  could  not  come  into  the  world  com 
pletely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the  common 
i\ibje&  of  converfation  among  gentlemen  and  men' 
of  the  world. 

THERE  are  no  public  inftitutions  for  the  educati 
on  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  ti^v- 
fcfs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in  the  common  co 
their  education.     They  are  taught  what  tht;;     ; 
O  3. 
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or  guardians  judge  it  neceflary  or  ufeful  for  them  to 
learn  ;  and  they  are  taught  nothing  elfe.  Every  part 
of  their  education  tends  evidently  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofe  ;  either  to  improve  the  natural  attractions  of 
their  perfon,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  referve,  to 
tnodefty,  to  chaftity,  and  to  oeconomy ;  to  render 
them  both  likely  to  become  the  miftrefles  of  a  fami 
ly,  and  to  behave  properly  when  they  have  become 
fuch.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  fome 
conveniency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  edu 
cation.  It  feldorn  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part 
of  his  life,  derives  any  cenveniency  or  advantage  from 
fome  of  the  moil  laborious  and  troublefome  parts  of 
his  education. 

OUGHT  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  attenti 
on,  it  may  be  alked,  to  the  education  of  the  people  ? 
Or  if  it  ought  to  gwe  any,  what  are  the  different  parts 
ot  education  which  it  ought  to  attend  to  in  the  dif 
ferent  orders  of  the  people  ?  and  in  what  manner 
ought  it  to  attend  to  them  I 

IN  fome  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  neceffarily 
places  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  iuch  fituati- 
ons  as  naturally  form  in  them,  without  any  attention 
of  government,  almoft  all  the  abilities  and  virtues 
•which  that  ftate  requires,  or  perhaps  can  admit  of* 
In  other  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  does  not  place 
the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch  fituations,  and 
fome  attention  of  government  is  neceffary  in  order  to 
prevent  the  almoft  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

IN  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the  em 
ployment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  live  by 
labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  comes 
to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  firnple  operations  ;  fre 
quently  to  one  or  two.  But  the  underftandings  of 
the  greater  part  of  men  are  necelTarily  formed  by 
/  their  ordinary  employments.  The  maa  vvhofe  whole 

life 
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life  is  fpent  in  performing  a  few  iimple  operations,  of 
which  the  effects  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  has  no  occafion  to  exert  his 
underftanding,  or  to  exercife  his  invention  in  find 
ing  out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which 
never  occur.  He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the  ha 
bit  of  fuch  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as  fhipid 
and  ignorant  as  it  is  poiiible  for  a  human  creature  to 
become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind  renders  him,  not 
only  incapable  of  relifhing.  or  bearing  a  part  in  any 
rational  converfation,  but  of  conceiving  any  generous, 
noble,  or  tender  fentiment,  and  coniequently  of  form- 
irg  any  juft  judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  private  lite.  Of  the  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  interefts  of  his  country  he  is  altogether  inca 
pable  of  judging  ;  and  unlefs  very  particular  pains 
have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwife,  he  is  equal 
ly  incapable  of  defending  his  country  in  war.  The 
uniformity  of  his  ftationary  life  naturally  corrupts  the 
courage  of  his  mind,  and  makes  him  regard  with  ab 
horrence  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  adventurous 
life  of  a  foldier.  It  corrupts  even  the  activity  of  his 
body,  and  renders  him  incapable  of  exerting  his 
ftrength  with  vigour  and  perfeverance,  in  any  other 
employment  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  bred. 
His  dexterity  at  his  own  particular  trade  feems,  in 
this  manner,  to  be  acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  in 
tellectual,  ibcial,  and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every 
improved  and  civilized  fociety  this  is  the  ftate  into 
which  the  labouring  poor,  that  is,  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  mufl  neceiTarily  fall,  unlefs  government 
takes  fome  pains  to  prevent  it. 

IT  is  otherwife  in  the  barbarous  focieties,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  fliepherds,  and 
even  of  hufbandmen  in  that  rude  ftate  of  hufbandry 
which  precedes  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  exteriiion  of  foreign  commerce.  In  fuch  fo 
cieties 
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cieties  the  varied  occupations  of  every  man  oblige* 
every  man  to  exert  his  capacity,  and  to  invent  expe 
dients  for  removing  difficulties  which  are  continually 
occurring.  Invention  is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is 
not  fufFered  to  fall  into  that  droufy  ftupidity,  which, 
in  a  civilized  fociety,  feems  to  benumb  the  under- 
Handing  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people, 
In  thofe  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every 
man,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  is  a  warrior.  Eve-- 
ry  man  too  is  in  fome  meafure  a  ftatefman,  and  can 
form  a  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  intereft  o 
the  fociety,  and  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  govern  it. 
How  far  their  chiefs  are  good  judges  in  peace,  or 
good  leaders  in  war,  is  obvious  to  the  obfervation  of 
almoft  every  (ingle  man  among  them.  In  fuch  a 
fociety  indeed,  no  man  can  well  acquire  that  improv 
ed  and  refined  underftanding,  which  a  few  men  fome- 
times  poifefs  in  a  more  civilized  ftate.  Though  in  a 
rude  fociety  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  oc 
cupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
in  thofe  of  the  whole  fociety.  Every  man  does,  or 
is  capable  of  doing,  almoft  every  thing  which  any 
other  man  does,  or  is  capable  of  doing.  Every  man 
has  a  confiderable  degree  of  knowledge,  ingenuity  and 
invention  ;  but  fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree. 
The  degree,  however,  which  is  commonly  polleifed,. 
is  generally  fufficient  for  conducting  the  whole  fim- 
ple  bufiriefs  of  the  fociety.  In  a  civilized  ftate,  ou 
the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  in  the  oc 
cupations  of  the  greater  part  of  individuals,  there  is 
an  almoft  infinite  variety  in  thofe  of  the  whole  fociety. 
Thefe  varied  occupations  prefent  an  almoft  infinite 
variety  of  objecls  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe  few, 
\vho,  being  attached  to  no  particular  occupation  them- 
felves,  have  leifure  and  inclination  to  examine  the  oc 
cupations  of  other  people.  The  contemplation  of  fo 
great  a  variety  of  objects  neceflarily  exercifes  their 

minds 
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minds  in  endlefs  comparifons  and  combinations,  and 
renders  their  underftandings,  in  an  extraordinary  de 
gree,  both  acute  and  comprehenfive.  Unlefs  thofe 
few,  however,  happen  to  be  placed  in  fome  very  par 
ticular  fituations,  their  great  abilities,  though  honor 
able  to  themfelves,  may  contribute  very  little  to  the 
good  government  or  happinefs  of  their  fociety.  Not- 
withftanding  the  great  abilities  of  thofe  few,  all  the 
nobler  parts  of  the  human  character  may  be,  in  a 
great  meafure,  obliterated  and  extinguished  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

*  TH  E  education  of  the  common  people  requires,  per- 
!  haps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial  fociety,  the  at- 
1  tention  of  the  public  more  than  that  of  people  of 
|  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People  oi  fome  rank  and  for- 
jtune  are  generally  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
before  they  enter  upon  that  particular .bufinefs,  profef- 
fion,  or  trade,  by  which  they  propofe  to  diftinguiflv 
themfelves  in  the  world,  They  have  before  that  full 
time  to  acquire,  or  at  leatt  to  fit  themfelves  for  after 
wards  acquiring,  every  accomplifhment  which  can  re 
commend  them  to  the  public  efteem,  or  render  them 
worthy  of  it.  Their  parents  or  guardians  are  gene 
rally  fufficiently  anxious  that  they  fhould  be  fo  ac- 
complifhed,  and  are  in  moft  cafes  willing  enough  to 
lay  out  the  expence  which  is  neceflTary  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  If  they  are  not  always  properly  educated,  it  is 
feldom  from  the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their 
education ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
ejcpence.  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  matters;  but 
from  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the  matters 
who  are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
from  the  impoflibility  which  there  is,  in  the  prefent 
ftate  of  things,  of  finding  any  better.  The  employ 
ments  too  in  which  people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune 
fpend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  thofe 
of  the  common  people,  fimple  and  uniform.  They 

are 
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are  almofl  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  and 
fuch  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands.  The 
imderftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  fuch  em 
ployments  can  feldom  grow  torpid  for  want  of  exer 
cife.  The  employments  of  people  of  fome  rank  and 
fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch  as  harafs  them  from 
morning  to  night.  They  generally  have  a  good  deal 
of  leifure,  during  which  they  may  perfect  themfelves 
in  every  branch  either  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  know 
ledge  of  which  they  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or 
for  which  they  may  have  acquired  fome  tafte  in  the 
earlier  part  of  life. 

IT  is  otherwife  with  the  common  people.  They 
have  little  time  to  fpare  for  education.  Their  parents 
can  fcarce  afford  to  maintain  them  even  in  infancy. 
As  foon  as  they  are  able  to  work,  they  mud  apply  to 
fome  trade  by  which  they  can  earn  their  fubfiftence. 
That  trade  too  is  generally  fo  iimple  and  uniform  as 
to  give  little  exercife  to  the  underfhnding;  while,  at 
the  fame  time,  their  labour  is  both  fo  conftant  and  fa 
fevere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leifure  and  lefs  incli 
nation  to  apply  to,  or  even  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe» 

BUT  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in  any 
civilized  fociety,  be  fo  well  inftrucled  as  people  of 
fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  moft  eiTential  parts  of  edu 
cation,  however,  to  read,  write,  and  account,  can  be 
acquired  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  the  greater 
part  even  of  thofe  who  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowed 
occupations,  have  time  to  acquire  them  before  they 
can  be  employed  in  thofe  occupations.  For  a  very 
fmali  expence  the  public  can  facilitate,  can  encou 
rage,  and  can  even  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  bo 
dy  of  the  people,  the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe  moft 
eifential  parts  of  education. 

THE  public  can  facilitate  this  acquifition  by  efta- 
blifhing  in  every  parith  or  diftricl  a  little  fchool,  where 
children  may  be  taught  for  a  reward  fo  moderate,  that 
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even  a  common  labourer  may  afford  it ;  the  mafler  be 
ing  partly,  but  not  wholly  paid  by  the  public ;  be- 
caufe,  if  he  was  wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by 
it,  he  would  foon  learn  to  negleit  his  bufmefs.  In 
Scotland  the  eftabliihment  of  fuch  panfh  fchools  has 
taught  almoft  the  whole  common  people  to  read,  and 
a  very  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  account. 
In  England  the  eftablifhment  of  charity  fchools  has 
had  an  effect  of  the  fame  kind,  though  not  fotmiver- 
fally,  becaufe  the  eftablifhment  is  not  fo  univerfal. 
If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the  books,  by  which  the  chil 
dren  are  taught  to  read,  were  a  little  more  inftru&ive 
than  they  commonly  are:  and  if,  inftead  of  a  little 
{mattering  of  Latin,  which  the  children  of  the  com- 
'iiion  people  are  fometimes  taught  there,  and  which 
can  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them  ;  they  were  in- 
{tru&ed  in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and  me 
chanics,  the  literary  education  of  this  rank  of  people 
would  perhaps  be  as  complete  as  it  can  be.  There  is 
fcarce  a  common  trade  which  does  not  afford  fome 
opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the  principles  of  geo 
metry  and  mechanics,  and  which  would  not  therefore 
gradually  exercife  and  improve  the  common  people 
in  thofe  principles,  the  neceflary  introduction  to  the 
moil  fublime  as  well  as  to  the  mod  ufeful  fciences. 

THE  public  can  encourage  the  acquifition  of  thofe 
mod  eflential  parts  of  education  by  giving  finall  pre 
miums,  and  little  badges  of  diflin&ion,  to  the  chil 
dren  of  the  common  people  who  excel  in  them. 

THE  public  can  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  bo 
dy  of  the  people  the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe  mod 
*ilential  parts  of  education  by  obliging  every  man  to 
undergo  an  examination  or  probation  in  them  before 
he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in  any  corporation,  or  be 
allowed  to  fet  up  any  trade  either  in  a  viHageor  town 
corporate. 

JT  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  acquifi 
tion. 
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tion  of  their  military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes,  by  en 
couraging  it,  and  even  by  impofmg  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  neceffity  of  learning  thofe  ex 
ercifes,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  main 
tained  the  martial  fpirit  of  their  refpedive  citizens. 
They  facilitated  the  acquifuion  of  thofe  exercifes  by 
appointing  a  certain  place  for  learning  and  pra&iimg 
them,,  and  by  granting  to  certain  matters  the  privilege 
of  teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  matters  do  not  ap 
pear  to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufive  privileges 
of  any  kind.  Their  reward  coniitted  altogether  in 
what  they  got  from  their  fcholars  ;  and  a  citizen  who 
had  learnt  his  exercifes  in  the  public  Gymnafia,  had 
no  fort  of  legal  advantage  over  one  who  had  learnt 
them  privately,  provided  the  latter  had  learnt  them 
equally  well.  Thofe  republics  encouraged  the  acqui- 
fition  of  thofe  exercifes,  by  beftowing  little  premiums 
and  badges  of  dittin6tion  upon  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them.  To  have  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympic,  Itth- 
inian,  or  Nemasan  games,  gave  illuttration,  not  only 
to  the  perfon  who  gained  it,  but  to  his  whole  family 
and  kindred.  The  obligation  which  every  citizen 
was  under  to  ferve  a  certain  number  of  yeais,  if  cal 
led  upon,  in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  fufficieatly 
impoied  the  neceflity  of  learning  thofe  exeroifes,  with 
out  which  he  could  not  be  fit  for  that  fervice. 

THAT  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  the  practice 
of  military  exercifes,  unlefs  government  takes  proper 
pains  to  iupport  it,  goes  gradually  to  decay,  and,  to 
gether  with  it,  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  the  example  of  modern  Europe  fufficient- 
ly  demonftrates.  But  the  fecurity  of  every  fociety 
mutt  always  depend,  more  or  lefs,  upon  the  martial 
fpirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  the  prefent 
times,  indeed,  that  martial  fpirit  alone,  and  unfup- 
ported  by  a  well-difciplined  (landing  army,  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  fuffidcnt  for  the  defence  and  fecu- 

rity 
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nty  of  any  fociety.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the 
fpirit  of  a  foldier,  a  fmaller  (landing  army  would 
furely  be  requilite.  That  fpirit,  befides,  would  ne- 
cetfarily  diminim  very  much  the  dangers  to  liberty, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  are  commonly  ap 
prehended  from  a  Handing  army.  As  it  would  very 
much  facilitate  the  operations  of  that  army  againft  a 
foreign  invader,  fo  it  would  obftrudi  them  as  much  if 
unfortunately  they  fhould  ever  be  directed  againft  the 
eonftitution  of  the  ftate. 

THE  ancient  inflitutions  of  Greece  and  Rome  feem 
to  have  been  much  more  effectual,  for  maintaining 
the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
than  the  eftablifhment  of  what  are  called  the  militias  of 
modern  times.  They  were  much  more  fimple.  When 
they  were  once  eftablilhed,  they  executed  themfelves, 
and  it  required  little  or  no  attention  from  government 
to  maintain  them  in  themoft  perfect  vigour.  Where 
as  to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  execution,  the  com 
plex  regulations  of  any  modern  militia,  requires  the 
continual  and  painful  attention  of  government,  with 
out  which  they  are  conftantly  falling  into  total  ne 
glect  and  difufe.  The  influence,  befides,  of  the  an 
cient  inftiuitions  was  much  more  univerfal.  By 
means  of  them  the  whole  body  of  the  people  was 
completely  inftru&ed  in  the  ufe  of  arms.  Whereas 
it  is  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  tliem  who  can  ever  be  fo 
inftructed  by  the  regulations  of  any  modern  militia  ; 
except,  perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a  coward, 
a  man  incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revenging 
himfelf,  evidently  wants  one  of  the  moft  efTential  parts 
of  the  character  of  a  man.  He  is  as  much  mutilat 
ed  and  deformed  in  his  mind,  as  another  is  in  his  bo 
dy,  who  is  either  deprived  of  forne  of  its  moft  enen- 
tial  members,  or  has  loft  the  ufe  of  them.  Heisevi- 
dently  the  more  wretched  and  miferable  of  the  two  ; 
becaufe  happinefs  or  mifery,  which  refide  altogether 
VOL,  III.  P  iu 
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in  the  mind,  muft  neceffarily  depend  more  upon  the 
healthful  or  unhealthful,  the  mutilated  or  entire  ftate 
of  the  mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even 
though  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no 
ufe  towards  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  yet,  to  prevent 
that  fort -of  mental  mutilation,  deformity,  and  wretch- 
cdnefs,  which  cowardice  neceifarily  involves  in  it, 
from  fpreading  themfclves  through  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  would  ftill  deferve  the  molt  ferious  atten 
tion  of  government  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would 
deferve  its^moft  ferious  attention  to  prevent  a  leprofy 
or  any  other  loathfome  and  offenfive  difeafe,  though 
neither  mortal  nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfelf 
among  them  ;  though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good 
might  refult  from  fuch  attention  befides  the  preven 
tion  of  fo  great  a  public  evil.' 

THE  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  grofs  igno 
rance  and  ftupidity  which,  in  a  civilized  fociety, 
feem  fo  frequently  to  benumb  the  underftandings  of 
all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A  man  without  the 
proper  ufe  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if 
pollible,  more  contemptible  than  even  a  coward,  and 
feems  to  be  mutilated  and  deformed  in  a  ftill  more  ef- 
fential  part  of  the  character  of  human  nature.  Tho* 
the  ftate  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  inftruclion 
of  the  inferior  rank's  of  people,  it  would  (till  deferve 
its  attention  that  they  niould  not  be  altogether  unin- 
ftrudled.  The  ftate,  however,  derives  no  inconfideir 
able  advantage  from  their  inftrucYion.  The  more 
they  are  inftrucled,  the  lefs  liable  they  are  to  the  delu- 
fions  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition,  which,  among 
ignorant  nations,  frequently  occafion  the  moft  dread 
ful  diforders.  An  inilrucled  and  intelligent  peo 
ple,  befides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly 
than  an  ignorant  and  ftupid  one.  They  feel  them 
fclves,  each  individually,  more  refpeclable,  and  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  refpeft  of  their  lawful  fuperiors, 

and 
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and  the}  are  therefore  more  difpofed  to  refpeft  thofe 
Superiors.  They  are  more  difpofed  to  examine,  and 
more  capable  of  feeing  through,  the  intereded  com 
plaints  of  fadtion  and  fedition,  and  they  are,  upon 
that  account,  lefs  apt  to  be  milled  into  any  wanton 
or  unnecefTary  opposition  to  the  meafures  ot  govern  - 
rr.ent.  In  free  countries,  where  the  fafety  of  govern 
ment  depends  very  much  upon  the  favourable  judg 
ment  which  the  people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it 
mutt  furely  be  of  the  hi°jheft  importance  that  they 
fhould  not  be  difpofed  to  judge  ralhly  or  capriciously 


ARTICLE   III. 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Inftitutioiis  for  tit  InftruBlon  of 
People  of  all  Ages. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  inftruction  of  people  of 
all  ages  are  chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inftruclion. 
This  is  a  (pecies  of  inftru&ion  of  which  the  objecl 
is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people  good  citizens  in 
this  world,  as  to  prepare  them  for  another  and  a  bet 
ter  world  in  a  life  to  come.  The  teachers  of  the 
doclrine  which  contains  this  inftrucYion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  other  teachers,  may  either  depend  altoge 
ther  for  their  fubfiftence  upon  the  voluntary  contri 
butions  of  their  hearers  ;  or  they  may  derive  it  from 
fome  other  fund  to  which  the  law  of  their  country 
may  entitle  them  ;  fuch  as  a  landed  eftate,  a  tythe  or 
land  tax,  an  eftablimed  falary  or  ftipend.  Their  ex 
ertion,  their  zeal  and  induftry,  are  like  to  be  much 
greater  in  the  former  fituation  than  in  the  latter.  In 
this  refpecl:  the  teachers  of  new  religions  have  always 
had  a  confiderable  advantage  in  attacking  thofe  anci 
ent  and  edablifhed  fy (terns  of  which  the  clergy,  re- 

poling 
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pofing  themfelves  upon  their  benefices,  had  negle&ed 
to  keep  up  the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  having  given  them 
felves  up  to  indolence,  were  become  altogether  inca 
pable  of  making  any  vigorous  exertion  in  defence 
even  of  their  own  eftabliihment.  The  clergy  of  an 
eftablifhed  and  well-endowed  religion  frequently  be 
come  men  of  learning  and  elegance,  who  poflefs  all 
the  virtues  of  gentlemen,  or  which  can  recommend 
them  to  the  efteem  of  gentlemen  ;  but  they  are  apt 
gradually  to  lofe  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad, 
which  gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people,  and  which  had  perhaps  been 
the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  and  eftablifhment  of 
their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  attacked  by  a 
fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though  perhaps  ftupid  and 
ignorant  enthufiafts,  feel  themfelves  as  perfectly  de- 
fencelefs  as  the  indolent,  effeminate,  and  full-fed  na* 
tions  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Afia,  when  they  were  in 
vaded  by  the  active,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the 
North.  Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency,  have 
commonly  no  other  refource  than  to  call  upon  the  civil 
magiflrate  to  perfecute,  deftroy,  or  drive  out  their 
adverfaries,  as  dtfturbers  of  the  public  peace.  It  was 
thus  that  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  called  upon  the 
civil  mapiftrate  to  perfecute  the  proteftants  ;  and  the 
church  of  England,  to  perfecute  the  diflenters  ;  and 
that  in  general  every  religious  feel,  when  it  has  once 
enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two  the  fecurity  of  a  legal 
eftablimment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of  making 
any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new  feel:  which 
chofeto  attack  its  doclrine  or  difcipline.  Upon  fuch 
cccafions  the  advantage  in  point  of  learning  and  good 
writing  may  fometimes  be  on  the  fide  of  the  eftab- 
lifhed  church.  But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all  the 
arts  of  gaining  profelytes,  are  conftantly  on  the  fide 
of  its  adverfaries.  In  England  thofe  arts  have  been 

long 
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long  neglected  by  the  well-endowed  clergy  of  the 
eftablifhed  church,  and  are  at  prefent  chiefly  cultiva 
ted  by  the  diifenters  and  by  the  method! fts.  The  in 
dependent  provifions,  however,  which  in  many  pla 
ces  have  been  made  for  dillenting  teachers,  by  means 
of  voluntary  fubfcriptions,  of  truft  rights,  and  other 
evaiions  of  the  law,  feem  very  much  to  have  abated 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  thofe  teachers.  They  have 
many  of  them  become  very  learned,  ingeoious,  and 
refpec~table  men  ;  but  they  have  in  general  ceafed  to 
be  very  popular  preachers.  The  methodifts,  with 
out  half  the  learning  of  the  diffenters,  are  much  more 
in  vogue. 

IN  the  church  of  Rome,  the  induftry  and  zeal  of 
the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the  power 
ful  motive  of  felf-intereft,  than  perhaps  in  any  eftab- 
lithed  proteftanr  church.  The  parochial  clergy  de 
rive,  many  of  them,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  their 
fuhfillence  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  people,; 
a  fource  of  revenue  which  confeilion  gives  them  ma 
ny  opportimities  of  improving.  The  mendicant  or 
ders  derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  fuch  oblati 
ons.  It  is  with  them,  as  with  the  buffers,  and  light 
infantry  of  fome  armies  ;  no  plunder,  no  pay.  Th« 
parochial  clergy%are  like  thofe  teachers  \vhofe  reward 
depends  partly  upon  their  falary,  and  partly  upon  the 
fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from  their  pupils  ; 
and  thefe  muft  always  depend  more  or  lefs  upon  their 
induftry  and  reputation.  The  mendicant  orders  arc 
like  thofe  teachers  whofe  fubfiftence  depends  altoge 
ther  upon  their  induflry.  They  are  obliged,  there* 
fore,  to  life  every  art  which  can  animate  the  devotion 
of  the  common  people.  The  eftablHhmcnt  of  the 
two  great  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  .St., 
Francis,  it  is  obferved  by  Machiavel,  revived,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centimes,  the.  languifhing 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic  church.  In  Ro- 
P  2 
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man  catholic  countries  the  fpirit  of  devotion  is  fup- 
ported  altogether  by  the  monks  and  by  the  poorer 
parochial  clergy.  The  great  dignitaries  of  the  churchy 
with  all  the  accompli  foments  of  gentlemen  and  men 
of  the  world,  and  fometimes  with  thofe  of  men  of 
learning,  are  careful  enough  to  maintain  the  necefla- 
ry  difcipline  over  their  inferiors,,  but  feldom  give 
themfelves  any  trouble  about  the  inftru&ion  of  the 
people. 

"  MOST  of  the  arts  and  profeflions  in  a  flate," 
fays  by  far  the  moft  illuftrious  philofopher  and  hifto- 
rian  of  the  prefent  age,  "  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
"  while  they  promote  the  interefts  of  the  fociety,  they 
"  are  alfb  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  fome  individuals  ; 
"  and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant  rule  of  the  magiftratey 
"  except,  perhaps,  on  the  firft  introduction  of  any 
"art,  is,  to  leave  the  profeflion  to  itfelf,  and  truft 
"  its  encouragement  to  the  individuals  who  reap  the 
"  benefit  of  it.  The  artizans,  finding  their  profits 
41  to  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftomers,  increafe,  as 
*'  much  as  poilible,  their  fkill  and  induftry  ;  and  as 
"  matters  are  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious  tarn- 
"  pering,  the  commodity  is  always  fure  to  be  at  all 
"  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  demand. 

"  BUT  there  are  alfo  fome  callings,  which,  though 
"  ufeful  and  even  neceflary  in  a  ftate,  bring  no  ad- 
"  vantage  or  pleafure  to  any  individual,  and  the  fu- 
"  preme  power  is  obliged  to  alter  its  conduft  with 
"  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe  profeflions.  It  muft 
"  give  them  public  encouragement  in  order  to  their 
"  fubfiftence  ;  and  it  muft  provide  againft  that  neg- 
"  ligence  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  fubjecl,  ei- 
"  ther  by  annexing  particular  honours  to  the  profef- 
41  fion,  by  eftablifhing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks 
"  and  a  ftricl  dependance,  or  by  fome  other  expe^ 
"  dient.  The  perfons  employed  in  the  finances, 

« fleets^ 
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"  fleets,  and  magistracy,  are  inftances  of  this  order 
"  of  men.  ^^&S» 

"  IT  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight,  that 
"  the  ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firft:  clafs,  and  that 
"  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that  of  lawyers 
"  and  phyficians,  may  fafely  be  entrufted  to  the  libe- 
tl  rality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to  their  doc- 
tf  trines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  confolation  from 
11  their  fpiritual  miniury  and  aftiftance.  Their  in- 
"  duftry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by 
11  fuch  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  fkill  in  the 
"  profeflion,  as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing 
41  the  minds  of  the  people,  muft  receive  daily  in- 
"  creafe,  from  their  increaiing  practice,  ftudy,  and 
"  attention. 

"  BUT  if  we  confider  the  matter  more  clofely,  we 
"  fhall  find,  that  this  interefted  diligence  of  the  cler- 
"  gy  is  what  every  wife  legiflator  will  ftudy  to  pre- 
"  vent ;  becaufe,  in  every  religion  except  the  true, 
"  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural 
"  tendency  to  pervert  the  true,  by  infufing  into  it  a 
"  (Irong  mixture  of  fuperftition,  folly,  and  delufion. 
"  Each  ghoftly  praditioner,  in  order  to  render  him- 
"  felf  more  precious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  re- 
"  tainers,  will  infpire  them  with  the  moft  violent 
"  abhorrence  of  all  other  feds,  and  continually  en- 
"  deavour,  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid 
"  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid 
"  to  truth,  morals,  or  decency  in  the  doctrines  in- 
"  culcated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adapted  that  beft 
"  fuits  the  diforderly  afFedions  of  the  human  frame. 
"  Cuftomers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by 
"  new  induftry  and  addrefs  in  pradifing  on  the  pafli- 
"  ons  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end, 
"  the  civil  magiftrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly 
"  paid  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in  faving  a  fixed 
J4  eftabliftiment  for  the  prieits  j  aud  that  in  reality  the 

"  moft 
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«  mod  decent  and  advantageous  competition,  which 
"  he  can  make  with  the  fpiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe 
their  indolence,  by  alfigning  dated  falaries  to  their 
proleilion,  and  rendering  it  fupertfueus  for  them  to 
be  further  adive,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock 
from  Itraying  in  queft  of  new  padures.  And  in 
this  manner  eccleliadical  edablifhments,  though 
commonly  they  arofe  at  firlt  from  religious  views, 
prove  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  political  inte-» 
reds  of  fociety." 
BUT  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad  ef 
fects  of  the  independent  provifion  of  the  clergy  ;  it 
has,  perhaps,  been  very  feldom  beftowed  upon  them 
from  any  view  to  thofe  effects.  Times  of  violent  re 
ligious  controverfy  have  generally  been  times  of 
equally  violent  political  faction.  Upon  fuch  occaii- 
ons,  each  political  party  has  either  found  it,  or  ima-« 
gined  it,  for  its  intered,  to  league  itfelf  with  ibme 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  religious  feels.  But 
this  could  be  done  only  by  adopting,  or  at  lead  by 
favouring,  the  tenets  of  that  particular  left.  The 
feel;  which  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  leagued  with 
the  conquering  party,  neceffarily  fhared  in  the  vic 
tory  of  its  ally,  by  whofe  favour  and  prote6tion  it  was 
foon  enabled  in  fome  degree  to  filence  and  fubdue 
all  its  adverfaries.  Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally 
leagued  themfelves  with  the  enemies  of  the  conquer 
ing  party,  and  wrere  therefore  the  enemies  of  that 
party.  The  clergy  of  this  particular  fc£l  having  thus 
become  complete  matters  of  the  field,  and  their  inA 
fluence  and  authority  with  the  great  body  of  thepeo-* 
pie  being  in  its  higheft  vigour,  they  were  powerful 
enough  to  overawe  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their 
own  party,  and  to  oblige  the  civil  magidrate  to  re- 
fpe&  their  opinions  and  inclinations.  Their  fir  ft  de 
mand  was  generally,  that  he  Ihould  filence  and  fub^ 
due  all  their  adverfaries  j  and  their  fecond,  that,  he 

fhould 
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jfhould  beftow  an  independent  provifion  on  themfelves. 
As  they  had  generally  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the 
vidlory,  it  feemed  not  unreafonable  that  they  mould 
have  fome  ihare  in  the  fpoil.  They  were  weary,  be- 
fides,  of  humouring  the  people,  and  of  depending  up 
on  their  caprice  for  a  fubfiftence.  In  making  this 
demand  therefore  they  confulted  their  own  eafe  and 
comfort,  without  troubling  themfelves  about  the  ef 
fect  which  it  might  have  in  future  times  upon  the 
influence  and  authority  of  their  order.  The  civil 
magiftrate,  who  could  comply  with  this  demand  orb- 
ly  by  giving  them  fomething  which  he  would  have 
chofen  much  rather  to  take,  or  to  keep  to  himfelf, 
was  feldom  very  forward  to  grant  it.  Necefuty, 
however,  always  forced  him  to  fubmit  at  laft,  though 
frequently  not  till  after  many  delays,  evafions,.  and 
affecled  excufes. 

BUT  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of  reli 
gion,  had  the  conquering  party  never  adopted  the  te 
nets  of  one  feel:  more  than  thofe  of  another,  when  it 
had  gained  the  victory,  it  would  probably  have  dealt 
equally  and  impartially  with  all  the  different  feels,  and 
have  allowed  every  man  to  chufe  his  his  own  pried  and 
his  own  religion  as  he  thought  proper.  There  would  in 
this  cafe,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  very  great  multitude 
of  religious  feels.  Altnoft  every  different  congregati 
on  might  probably  have  made  a  little  feel  by  itfelf,  or 
have  entertained  fome  peculiar  tenets  of  its  own.  Each 
teacher  would  no  doubt  have  felt  himfelf  under  the 
necefllty  of  making  the  utmoft  exertion,  and  of  ufing 
every  art  both  to  preferve  and  to  increafe  the  number 
of  his  difciples.  But  as  every  other  teacher  would  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  neceflity,  the  fuccefsofno 
one  teacher,  or  feel  of  teachers,  could  have  been  ve 
ry  great.  The  interefted  and  aclive  zeal  of  religious 
teachers  can  be  dangerous  and  troublefome  only  where 
there  is,  either  but  one  fed  tolerated  in  the  fociety, 

or 
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or  where  the  whole  of  a  large  fociety  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  great  feels;  the  teachers  of  each  acting 
by  concert,  and  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubor- 
dination.  But  that  zeal  miift  be  altogether  innocent 
where  the  fociety  is  divided  into  two  or  three  hundred, 
or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand/fmall  feels,  of  which 
no  one  could  be  confiderable  enough  to  difturb  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  teachers  of  each  feel,  feeing 
themfelves  unrounded  on  all  fides  with  more  adverfa- 
ries  than  friends,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  that  can 
dour  and  moderation  which  is  fo  feldorri  to  be  found 
among  the  teachers  of  thofe  great  feels,  whofe  tenets, 
being  fupported  by  the  civil  magiflrate,  are  held  in 
veneration  by  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  of  extenfivc 
kingdoms  and  empires,  and  who  therefore  fee  nothing 
round  them  but  followers,  difciples,  and  humble  ad 
mirers.  The  teachers  of  each  little  feel:,  finding  them 
felves  almoft  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  refpecl  thofe 
of  almoft  every  other  feel,  and  the  conceflions  which 
they  would  mutually  find  it  both  convenient  and  agree 
able  to  make  to  one  another,  might  in  time  probably 
reduce  the  doctrine  of  the  greater  part  of  them  to  that 
pure  and  rational  religion,  free  from  every  mixture 
of  abfurdity,  impofture,  or  fanaticifm,  fuch  as  wife 
men  have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  wilhed  to  fee  efta- 
bl idled ;  but  fuch  as  pofuive  law  has  perhaps  never  yet 
eftabl iihed,  and  probably  never  will  eftablifh  in  any 
country  :  becaufe  with  regard  to  religion,  pofitive  law 
always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be,  more 
or  lefs  influenced  by  popular  fuperftition  and  enthufi- 
afm.  This  plan  of  ecclefiaftical  government,  or  more 
properly  of  no  ecclefiaftical  government,  was  what 
the  feel  called  Independents,  a  feel  no  doubt  of  very 
wild  enthufiafts,  propofed  to  eftablifh  in  England  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  civil  war.  If  it  had  been  eftar 
bl illied,  though  of  a  very  unphilofophical  origin,  it 
would  probably  by  this  time  have  been  productive  of 

the 
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the  moft  philofophical  good  temper  and  moderation 
with  regard  to  every  fort  ot  religious  principle.  It 
has  been  eltabliihed  in  Pennfylvsnia,  where,  though 
the  Quakers  happen  to  be  the  moft  numerous,  the  law 
in  reality  favours  no  one  fe6t  more  than  another,  and 
it  is  there  faid  to  have  been  productive  of  this  philo- 
fpphieal  good  temper  and  moderation. 

BIT  though  this  equality  of  treatment  mould  not 
be  productive  of  this  good  temper  and  moderation  in 
all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  fe6ts 
of  a  particular  country;  yet  provided  thofe  feels  were 
fufrtciently  numerous,  and  each  of  them  confequently 
too  fmall  to  dilturb  the  public  tranquillity,  the  excef- 
five  zeal  of  each  for  its  particular  tenets  could  not  well 
be  productive  of  any  very  hurtful  effects,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  of  feveral  good  ones:  and  if  the  government 
was  perfectly  decided  both  to  let  them  all  alone,  and  to 
oblige  them  all  to  let  alone  one  another,  there  is  little 
danger  that  they  would  not  of  their  own  accord  fub- 
divide  themfelves  fad  enough,  fo  as  ibon  to  become 
diffidently  numerous. 

IN  every  civilized  fociety,  in  every  fociety  where 
the  diftinclion  of  ranks  has  once  been  completely  ef- 
tablifhed,  there  have  been  always  two  different  fchemes 
or  fy items  of  morality  current  at  the  fame  time  ;  of 
which  the  one  may  be  called  the  ftridtor  auftere;  the 
other  the  liberal,  or,  if  you  will,  the  loofe  fyltem. 
The  former  is  generally  admired  and  revered  .by  the 
common  people:  the  latter  is  commonly  more  eftecm- 
ed  and  adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of  faihion. 
The  degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we  ought 
•to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which  are  apt  to 
arife  from  great  profperity,  and  from  the  excefs  of 
gaiety  and  good  humour,  feems  to  conftitute  the  prin 
cipal  diftindlion  between  thofe  two  oppofite  fchemes 
or  fyftems.  In  the  liberal  or  loofe  iyitem,  luxury, 
wanton  and  even  diforderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  of  plea- 

fure 
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fu re  to  fome  degree  of  intemperance,  the  breach  of 
chaftity,  at  leaft  in  one  of  the  two  fexes,  &c.  provi 
ded  they  are  not  accompanied  with  grofs  indecency, 
and  do  not  lead  to  falihood  or  injuftice,  are  generally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  ealily 
either  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether.  In  the  auftere 
fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  excefles  are  regarded 
with  the  utmofl  abhorrence  and  delegation.  The 
vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to  the  common 
people,  and  a  fingle  week's  thoughtleflnefs  and  diifipa- 
tion  is  often  fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for 
ever,  and  to  drive  him  through  defpair  upon  com 
mitting  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The  vvifer  and 
better  fort  of  the  common  people,  therefore,  have 
always  the  utmofl  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  fuch 
excelfes,  which  their  experience  tells  them  are  fo  im 
mediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condition.  The 
diforder  and  extravagance  of  feveral  years,  on  the 
contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of  fafhion,  and 
people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  confider  the  power 
of  indulging  in  fome  degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  their  fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing 
fo  without  cenfure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privi 
leges  which  belong  to  their  ftation.  In  people  of 
their  own  ftation,  therefore,  they  regard  Inch  exceftes 
with  but  a  fmall  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cen- 
fure  them  either  very  llightly  or  not  at  all. 

ALMOST  all  religious  feds  have  begun  among  the 
common  people,  from  whom  they  have  generally 
drawn  their  earlieft,  as  well  as  their  moft  numerous 
profelytes.  The  auftere  fyftem  of  morality  has,  ac 
cordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofe  fe<£ls  almoft  con- 
ftantly,  or  with  very  few  exceptions ;  for  there  have 
been  fome.  It  was  the  fyftem  by  which  they  could 
heft  recommend  themfeives  to  that  order  of  people  to 
whom  they  firft  propofed  their  plan  of  reformation 
upon  what  had  been  before  eftablifhed.  Many  of 

them, 
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them,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even 
endeavoured  to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this  au- 
itere  fyftem,and  by  carrying  it  to  fome  degree  of  folly 
and  extravagance  ;  and  this  exceffive  rigour  has  fre 
quently  recommended  them  more  than  any  thing  elfe 
to  the  refpecl:  and  veneration  of  the  common  people. 
A  MAN  -of  rank  and  fortune  is  by   his  ftation  the/ 
diflinguiihed  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who  attenq 
to  every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  who  thereby  oblige 
him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it  himfelf.   His  autho 
rity  and  confideration  depend  very  much  upon  the  re- 
fpeft  which  this  fociety  bears  to  him.     He  dare  not 
do  any  thing  which  would  difgrace  or  difcredit  him 
in  it,  and  he  is  obliged  to  a  very  ftri6l  obfervation  of 
that   fpecies  of  morals,    whether  liberal   or  auftere, 
which  the  general  confent  of  this  fociery  prefcribcs  to 
perfons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.     A  man  of  low  con 
dition,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diflinguiih 
ed  member  of  a  great  fociety.     While  he  remains  in 
a  country  village  his  conduct  may  be  attended  to,  and 
he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  himfelf.     In  this 
fituation,  and  in  this  fituation  only,  he   may   have 
what  is  called  a  character  to  lofe.     But  as  foon  as  he 
comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  funk  in  obfcurity  and 
darknefs.     His  conduct  is  obferved  and  attended  to 
by  nobody,  and  he  is  therefore  Very  likely  to  negle£l 
it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  himfelf  to  every  fort  of  pro- 
rligacy  and  vice.     He   never  emerges  fo   effectually 
from  this  obfcurity,  his  conduct  never  excites  fo  much 
the  attention  of  any  refpe&able  focietv,  as  by  his  be 
coming  the  member  of  a  fmall  religious  fe&.     He 
from  that  moment  acquires  a  degree  of  confideration 
which  he  never  had  before.     All  his  brother  fe&aries 
are,  for  the  credit  of  the -left,  interefted  to  obferve  his 
conduct,  and  if  he  gives  occafion  to  any  fcandal,  if  he 
deviates  very  much  from  thofe  auflree  morals  which 
they  almoft  always  require  of  one  another,  to  puniftr 
VOL.  III.  him 
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him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere  punifhment,  even 
where  no  civil  effe&s  attend  it,  expulfion  or  excom 
munication  from  the  feel.  In  little  religious  fed.s  ac 
cordingly,  the  morals  of  the  common  people  have  been 
almo(t  always  remarkably  regular  and  Orderly  ;  general 
ly  much  more  fo  than  in  the  eftabliihed  church.  The 
morals  of  thofe  little  feds,  indeed,  have  frequently 
been  rather  difagreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 
•*  THERE  are  two  very  eafy  and  effectual  remedies, 
.however,  by  whofe  joint  operation  the  ftate  might, 
without  violence,  correct  whatever  was  unfocial  or 
difagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all  the  little 
,ie<5ts  into  which  the  country  was  divided. 

THE  fir  ft  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  ftudy  of  fcience 
and  philofophy,  which  the  ftate  might  render  almoft 
.univerfai  among  all  people  of  middling  or  more  than 
middling  rank  and  fortune;  not  by  giving  falaries  to 
.teachers  in  order  to  make  them  negligent  and  idle, 
but  by  instituting  fome  fort  of  probation,  even  in  the 
higher  and  more  difficult  fciences,  to  be  undergone 
,by  every  perfbn  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife 
any  liberal  profefiion,  or  before  he  could  be  received 
as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  truft  or 
profit.  If"  the  Hate  impofed  upon  this  order  of  men 
the  necellhy  of  learning,  it  would  have  no  occafion 
to  give  itfclf  any  trouble  about  providing  them  with 
proper  teachers.  They  would  foon  find  better  teach 
ers  for  themfelves  than  any  whom  the  ftate  cotild  pro- 
ride  for  them.  Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the 
poifon  of  enthufiafm  and  fuperftition  ;  and  where  all 
the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  were  fecured  from  it, 
the  inferior  ranks  could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

THE  fecond  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  frequency  and 
gaiety  of  public  divernons.  The  (late,  by  encourag 
ing,  that  is,  by  giving  entire  liberty  to  all  thofe  who 
for  their  own  intereft  would  attempt,  without  fcandal 
W  indecency,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  people  by  paint- 
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ine;,  poetry,  muiic,  dancing  ;  by  all  forts  of  dramatic 
reprefentations  and  exhibitions,  would  eafily  ditfipate, 
in  the  greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and 
gloomy  humour  which  is  almoft  always  the  nurfe  of 
popular  fuperftiuon  and  enthufiafm.  Public  diver- 
iions  have  always  been  the  objects  of  dread  and  hatred, 
to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  popular  fren 
zies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour  which  thofe  di- 
veriions  infpire  were  altogether  inconfiftent  with  that 
temper  of  mind,  which  was  fitteft  for  their  purpcfe, 
or  which  they  could  beft  work  upon.  Dramatic  re- 
prefentations  befides,  frequently  expofing  their  arti 
fices  to  public  ridicule,  and  fometimes  even  to  public 
execration,  were,  upon  that  account,  more  than  all 
other  diverfions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  abhor 
rence. 

IN  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it 
would  riot  be  neceifary  that  any  of  them  mould  have 
any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  upon  the  fo- 
vereign  or  executive  power ;  or  that  he  fhould  have 
any  thing  to  do,  either  in  appointing,  or  in  difmif- 
fing  them  from  their  offices.  In  fuch  a  fituation  he 
would  have  no  occafion  to  give  himfelf  any  concern 
about  them,  further  than  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  among  the  reft  of  his 
iubje&s ;  that  is,  to  hinder  them  from  perfecuting, 
abufmg,  or  oppreffing  one  another.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwife  in  countries  where  there  is  an  eftablifhed 
or  governing  religion.  The  fovereign  can  in  this 
cafe  never  be  fecure,  unlefs  he  has  the  means  of  in 
fluencing  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  greater  part  of; 
the  teachers  of  that  religion. 

THE  clergy  of  every  eftablifhed  church  con  Hi  tute 
a  great  incorporation.  They  can  acT:  in  concert,  and 
puifue  their  interefl  upon  one  plan  and  with  one  fpi- 
rit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the  dire<5tion  of 

one- 
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one  man ;  and  they  are  frequently  too  under  fuch  di 
rection.  Their  intereft  as  an  incorporated  body  is 
never  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fovereign,  and  is 
fometimes  directly  oppofite  to  it.  Their  great  inte 
reft  is  to  maintain  their  authority  with  the  people  ; 
and  this  authority  depends  upon  thefuppofed  certairv- 
ty  and  importance  of  the  whole  doctrine  which  they 
inculcate,  and  upon  the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  adopt 
ing  every  part  of  it  with  the  moft  implicit  faith,  in 
order  to  avoid  eternal  mifery.  Should  the  fovereign 
have  the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride  or 
doubt  himfelf  of  the  moft  trifling  part  of  their  doc 
trine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to  protect  thofe  who 
did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  punctilious  ho 
nour  of  the  clergy*  who  have  no  fort  of  dependency 
upon  him,  is  immediately  provoked  to  profcribe  him 
^s  a  profane  perfon,  and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of 
religion  in  order  to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their 
allegiance  to  fome  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppofe  any  of  their  pretenfions  or  ufurpa- 
tions,  the  danger  is  equally  great.  The  princes  who 
have  dared  in  this  manner  to  rebel  againft  the  church, 
over  and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have  generally 
been  charged  too  with  the  additional  crime  of  herefy, 
notwithftanding  their  folemn  proteftations  of  their 
faith  and  humble  fubmiflion  to  every  tenet  which 
Ihe  thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to  them.  But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every  other  autho 
rity.  The  fears  which  it  fuggefts  conquer  all  other 
fears.  When  the  authorifed  teachers  of  religion  prcv 
pagate  through  the  great  body  of  the  people  doctrines 
fubverfive  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  it  is  by 
violence  only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  (landing  army* 
that  he  can  maintain  his  authority.  Even  a  Handing 
army  cannot  in  this  cafe  give  him  any  lafting  fecuri- 
ty;  becaufe  if  the  foldiers  are  not  foreigners,  which 
can  feldom  be  the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  bo 
dy 
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dy  of  the  people,  which  mud  almoft  always  be  the 
cafe,  they  are  likely  to  be  foon  corrupted  by  thofe 
Very  doctrines.  The  revolutions  which  the  turbu 
lence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occafioning 
at  Conftantinople,  as  long  as  th*e  eaftern  empire  fub* 
fifted  ;  the  convulfions  which,  during  the  courfc  ot 
feveral  centuries,  the  turbulence  of  the  Roman  cler 
gy  was  continually  occaiioning  in  every  part  of  Eu 
rope,  fufficiently  demonflrate  how  precarious  and  in- 
fecure  muft  always  be  the  iituation  of  the  fovereigu- 
who  has  no  proper  means  of  influencing  the  clergy 
of  the  eftablifhed  and  governing  religion  of  his  coun 
try. 

ARTICLES  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritual 
matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within  the  pro 
per  department  of  a  temporal  fovereign,  who,  though 
he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  protecting,  is  fel- 
dom  fuppofed  to  be  fo  for  inftructing  the  people. 
With  regard  to  fuch  matters,  therefore,  his  authori 
ty  can  feidom  be  fufficient  to  counterbalance  the  uni 
ted  authority  of  the  clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 
The  public  tranquillity,  however,  and  his  own  fecu.- 
rity,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the  doctrines  which 
they  may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch 
matters.  As  he  can  feidom  directly  oppofe  their  de- 
ciiion,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  authority, 
it  is  neceffary  that  he  mould  be  able  to  influence  it  ; 
and  he  can -influence  it  only  by  the  fears  and  expec 
tations  which  he  may  excite  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  individuals  of  the  order.  Thofe^fears  and  ex 
pectations  may  conJift  in  the  fear  of  deprivation-  or 
other  punimrnent,  and  in  the  expectation  of  further 
preferment. 

IN  all  Chriftian  churches-the  benefices  of  the  cler 
gy  are  a  fort  of  freeholds  which  they  enjoy,  not  dur 
ing  pleafure,  but  during  life,  or  good  behaviour.  If 
they  held  them  by  a  more  precarious-  tenure,  and  - 
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were  liable  to  be  turned  out  upon  every  flight  difobli- 
gation  either  of  the  fovereign  or  of  his  minifters,  it 
would  perhaps  be  impoflible  for  them  to  maintain 
their  authority  with  the  people,  who  would  then  con- 
fider  them  as  mercenary  dependents  upon  the  court, 
in  the  fmcerity  of  whofe  inftruclions  they  could  no- 
longer  have  any  confidence.  But  mould  the  fove 
reign  attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to  de 
prive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  freeholds,  on 
•account,  perhaps,  of  their  having  propagated,  with 
more  than  ordinary  zeal,  fome  factious  or  feditious 
doctrine,  he  would  only  render,  by  fuch  perfecution, 
both  them  and  their  doctrine  ten  times  more  popular, 
and  therefore  ten  times  more  troublefome  and  dan 
gerous  than  they  had  been  before.  Fear  is  in  almofl 
all  cafes  a  wretched  inftrument  of  government,  and 
ought  in  particular  never  to  be  employed  againfl  any 
order  of  men  who  have  the  fmalleft  pretenfions  to 
independency.  To  attempt  to  terrify  them,  ferves 
only  to  irritate  their  bad  humour,  and  to  confirm 
them  in  an  oppofition  which  more  gentle  ufage  per 
haps  might  eafily  induce  them,  either  to  foften,  or 
to  lay  afide  altogether.  The  violence  which  the 
French  government  ufually  employed  in  order  to 
oblige  all  their  parliaments,  or  fovereign  courts  of 
juftice,  to  enregifter  any  unpopular  edict,  very  fel- 
dom  fucceeded.  The  means  commonly  employed, 
however,  the  imprifonment  of  all  the  refractory 
members,  one  would  think,  were  forcible  enough. 
The  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Stewart  fometimes  em 
ployed  the  like  means  in  order  to  influence  fome  of 
the  members  of  the  parliament  of  England  ;  and  they 
generally  found  them  equally  intractable.  The  par 
liament  of  England  is  now  managed  in  another  man 
ner;  and  a  very  fmall  experiment,  which  the  duke 
of  Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago  upon  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  demonftr&ted  fufficiently  that  all 
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the  parliaments  of  France  might  have  been  managed 
{till  more  eafily  in  the  fame  manner.  That  experi 
ment  was  not  purfued.  For  though  management 
and  perfuafion  are  always  the  eafieft  and  the  fafeft  in- 
ftruments  of  government,  as  force  and  violence  are 
the  word  and  the  moft  dangerous,  yet  fuch,  it  feems, 
is  the  natural  infolence  of  man,  that  he  almoft  al 
ways  difdains  to  ufe  the  good  inftrument,  except 
when  he  cannot  or  dare  not  ufe  the  bad  one.  The 
French  government  could  and  durft  ufe  force,  and 
therefore  difdained  to  ufe  management  and  perfuafi 
on.  But  there  is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears,  I  be 
lieve,  from  the  experience  of  all  ages,  upon  whom 
it  is  fo  dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfectly  ruinous,  to 
employ  force  and  violence,  as  upon  the  refpedted 
clergy  of  any  eftablifhed  church.  The  rights,  the 
privileges,  the  perfonal  liberty  of  every  individual  ec- 
clefiaftic,  who  is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own  or 
der,  are,  even  in  the  moft  defpotic  governments,  more 
refpecled  than  thofe  of  any  other  perfon  of  nearly 
equal  rank  and  fortune.  It  is  fo  in  every  gradation 
of  defpotifm,  from  that  of  the  gentle  and  mild  go 
vernment  of  Paris,  to  that  of  the  violent  and  furious 
government  of  Conftantinople.  But  though  this  or 
der  of  men  can  fcarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be 
managed  as  eafily  as  any  other ;  and  the  fecurity  of 
the  fovereign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  feems 
to  depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has 
of  managing  them  ;  and  thofe  meacs  feern  to  confift 
altogether  in  the  preferment  which  he  has  to  beftow 
upon  them. 

IN  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
the  bifhop  of  each  diocefe  was  eleded  by  the  joint 
votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  of  the  epifcopal 
city.  The  people  did  not  long  retain  their  right  of 
eledion  ;  and  while  they  did  retain  it,  they  almoft 
always  adled  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who 

in 
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in  fuch  fpiritual  matters  appeared  to  be  their  natural 
guides.  The  clergy,  however,  foon  grew  weary  of 
the  trouble  of  managing  them,  and  found  it  eafier  to 
ele£t  their  own  bifhops  themfelves.  The  abbot,  in 
the  fame  manner,  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  the 
monaftery,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies. 
All  the  inferior  ecclefiaftical  benefices  comprehended 
within  the  diocefe  were  collated  by  the  bilhop,  who 
beftowed  them  upon  fuch  eccleiiaftics  as  he  thought 
proper.  All  church  preferments  were  in  this  manner 
in  the  difpofal  of  the  church.  The  fovereign,  though 
he  might  have  fome  indirect  influence  in  thofe  elec 
tions,  and  though  it  was  fometimes  ufual  to  afk  botn 
his  confent  to  cleft,  and  his  approbation  of  the  elec 
tion,  yet  had  no  direct  or  fufricient  means  of  ma* 
naging  the  clergy.  The  ambition  of  every  clergy 
man  naturally  led  him  to  pay  court,  not  fo  much  to 
his  fovereign,  as  to  his  own  order,  from  which  only 
he  could  expect  preferment. 

THROUGH  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope 
gradually  drew  to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of  moft 
all  biihoprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what  were  called 
Confiftorial  benefices,  and  afterwards,  by  various 
machinations  and  pretences,  of  the  greater  part  of 
inferior  benefices  comprehended  within  each  diocefe  ; 
little  more  being  left  to  the  bifhop  than  what  was 
barely  neceffary  to  give  him  a  decent  authority  with 
his  own  clergy.  By  this  arrangement  the  condition 
of  the  fovereign  was  ftill  worfe  than  it  had  been  be 
fore.  The  clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Eu 
rope  were  thus  formed  into  a  kind  of  fpiritual  army, 
difperfed  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of  which 
all  the  movements  and  operations  could  now  be  di 
rected  by  one  head,  and  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan.  The  clergy  of  each  particular  country  might 
be  confldered  as  a  particular  detachment  of  that  ar 
my,  of  which  the  operations  could  eaiily  be  fupport- 
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eel  and  feconded  by  all  the  other  detachments  quar 
tered  in  the  different  countries  round  about.  Each 
detachment  was  not  only  independent  of  the  fove- 
reign  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  quartered,  and 
by  which  it  was  maintained,  but  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn  its 
arms  againft  the  fovereign  of  that  particular  country, 
and  fupport  them  by  the  arms  of  all  the  other  de 
tachments. 

THOSE  arms  were  the  moft  formidable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe, 
before  the  eitablifhment  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the 
wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  fort  of  in 
fluence  over  the  common  people,  which  that  of  the 
great  barons  gave  them  over  their  refpedive  vafTals, 
tenants,  and  retainers.  In  the  great  landed  eftates, 
which  the  miftaken  piety  both  of  princes  and  private 
perfons  had  beftowed  upon  the  church,  jurifdiclions 
were  eftablifhed  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of  the 
great  barons;  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thofe 
great  landed  eftates,  the  clergy,  or  their  bailiffs,  could 
eafily  keep  the  peace  without  the  fupport  or  affiftance 
either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon  ^and  neither 
the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep  the  peace 
there  without  the  fupport  and  afiiftance  of  the  clergy. 
The  jurifdidions  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  in  their 
paiticuiai  baronies  or  manors,  were  equally  indepen 
dent,  and  equally  exclufive  of  the  authority  of  the 
king's  courts,  as  thofe  of  the  great  temporal  lords. 
The  tenants  of  the  clergy  were,  like  thofe  of  the 
great  barons,  almolt  ail  tenants  at  will,  entirely  de 
pendent  upon  their  immediate  lords,  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  called  out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  in 
any  quarrel  in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper 
to  engage  them.  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe 
eftates,  the  clergy  poflefled,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in  every 

kingdom 
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kingdom  of  Europe.  The  revenues  arifing  from  both 
thofe  fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
paid  in  kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle,  poultry,  &c.  The 
quantity  exceeded  greatly  whas  the  clergy  could  them- 
felves  confume  ;  and  there  were  neither  arts  nor  ma 
nufactures  for  the  produce  of  which  they  could  ex 
change  the  furplus.  The  clergy  could  derive  ad van - 
_tage  from  this  immenfe  furplus  in  no  other  way  than 
by  employing  it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the 
like  furplus  of  their  revenues,  in  the'moft  profufe 
hofpitality,  and  in  the  mod  extenfive  charity.  Both 
the  hofpitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient  clergy, 
accordingly,  are  faid  to  have  been  very  great.  They 
not  only  maintained  almoft  the  whole  poor  of  everyking- 
dom,  but  many  knights  and  gentlemen  had  frequently 
no  other  means  of  fubfiitence  than  by  travelling  about 
from  rnonaftery  to  monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devo 
tion,  but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  clergy. 
The  retainers  of  fome  particular  prelates  were  often 
as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greateft  lay  lords  ;  and  the 
retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken  together  were,  per 
haps,  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  all  the  lay  lojrds. 
There  was  always  much  more  union  among  the  cler 
gy  than  among  the  lay  lords.  The  former  were  un 
der  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordination  to  the  papal 
authority.  The  latter  were  under  no  regular  difci 
pline  or  fubordination,  but  almoft  always  equally 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Though 
the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  therefore,  had 
both  together  been  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
great  lay  lords,  and  their  tenants  were  probably  much 
lefs  numerous,  yet  their  union  would  have  rendered 
them  more  formidable.  The  hofpitality  and  charity  of 
the  clergy  too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of  a 
great  temporal  force,  but  increafed  very  much  the 
weight  of  their  ipiritual  weapons.  Thofe  virtues  pro 
cured  them  the  higheft  refpedt  and  veneration  among 

all 
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all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom  many  were 
conftantl.y,  and  almuft  all  occasionally,  fed  by  them. 
Every  thing  belonging  or  related  to  fo  popular  an  or 
der,  its  poflell-ions,  its  privileges,  its  doctrines,  necef- 
farily  appeared  facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  peo 
ple,  and  every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pre 
tended,  the  highell  acl:  of  facrilegious  wickednefs  and 
profanenefs.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  if  the  fovereign 
frequently  found  it  difficult  to  refill  the  confederacy 
of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
he  ihould  find  it  (till  more  fo  to  refill  the  united  force 
of  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions,  fupported  by  that 
of  the  clergy  of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions.  la 
fuch  circumftances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  was 
fometimes  obliged  to  yield,  but  that  he  ever  was  able 
to  refill. 

THE  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  ancient  times 
(which  to  us  who  live  in  the  prefent  times  appear  the 
moft  abfurd),  their  total  exemption  from  the  fecular 
jttrifdi&ion,  for  example,  or  what  in  England  was 
called  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  were  the  natural  or  rather 
the.'neceflary  confequences  of  this  (late  of  things.  How 
dangerous  mult  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  at 
tempt  to  pun iih  a  clergyman  for  any  crime  whatever, 
if  his  own  order  were  difpofed  to  protect  him,  and  to 
reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infufficient  for  convicting 
fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifhment  as  too  fevere  to  be 
infii&ed  upon  one  whofe  perion  had  been  rendered  fa 
cred  by  religion  ?  The  fovereign  could,  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances,  do  no  better  than  leave  him  to  be  tried 
by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of 
their  own  order,  were  interefted  to  reftrain,  as  much 
as  poflible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing 
enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  accafion  to  fuch 
grofs  fcandal  as  might  difguft  the  minds  of  the  people. 

IN  the  ftate  in  which  things  were  through  the  great 
er  part  of  Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 

and 
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and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  fome  time  both  be* 
fore  and  after  that  period,  the  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  Rome  may  be  confidered  as  the  moft  for 
midable  combination  that  ever  was  formed  againft 
the  authority  and  fecurity  of  civil  government,  as  well 
as  againft  the  liberty,  reafon  and  happinefs  of  mankind, 
which  can  flourifh  only  where  civil  government  is 
able  to  protect:  them.  In  that  conftitution  the  grof- 
feft  delufions  of  fuperftition  were  fupported  in  fuch  a 
manner  by  the  private  interefts  of  fo  great  a  number 
of  people,  as  put  them  out  of  all  danger  from  any  af- 
iauh  of  human  reafon  ;  becaufe  though  human  reafon 
might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  unveil,  even  to  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people,  fome  of  the  delufions  of 
fuperftition ;  it  could  never  have  diffolved  the  ties  of 
private  intereft.  Had  this  conftitution  been  attacked 
by  no  other  enemies  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human 
reafon,  it  muft  have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  im- 
menfe  and  well-built  fabric,  which  all  the  wifdom  and 
virtue  of  man  could  never  have  fhaken,  much  lefs  have 
overturned,  was,  by  the  natural  c©urfe  of  things,  firft 
weakened,  and  afterwards  in  part  deftroyed,  and  is 
now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries  more,  per 
haps,  to  crumble  into  ruins  altogether. 

THE  gradual  improvements  of  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  the  fame  caufes  which  deftroyed  the 
power  of  the  great  barons,  deftroyed  in  the  fame  man 
ner,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  whole  tem 
poral  power  of  the  clergy.  In  the  produce  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  clergy,  like  the  great 
barons,  found  fomething  for  which  they  could  ex 
change  their  rude  produce,  and  thereby  difcovered  the 
means  of  fpending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their 
own  perfons,  without  giving  any  confiderable  (hare  of 
them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became  gradu 
ally  lefs  extenfive,  their  hofpitality  lefs  liberal  or  lefs 
profufe.  Their  retainers  became  corifequently  lefs 

numerous, 
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numerous,  and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  altogether. 
The  clergy  too,  like  the  great  barons,  wifhed  to  get 
a  better  rent  from  their  landed  eftates,  in  order  to 
fpend  it,  in  the  fame  manner,  upon  the  gratification 
of  their  own  private  vanity  and  folly.  But  this  in- 
creafe  of  rent  could  be  got  only  by  granting  leafes  to 
their  tenants,  who  thereby  became  in  a  great  meafure 
independent  of  them.  The  tics  of  intereft,  which 
bound  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy,  were 
in  this  manner  gradually  broken  and  diflblved.  They, 
were  even  broken  and  diffolved  fooner  than  thofe 
which  bound  the  fame  ranks  of  people  to  the  great 
barons  :  becaufe  the  benefices  of  the  church  being, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  much  fmaller  than  the  ci- 
tates  of  the  great  barons,  the  poflTeflbr  of  each  benefice 
was  much  fooner  able  to  fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue 
upon  his  own  perfon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
I4th  and  151!!  centuries,  the  power  of  the  great  barons 
was,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  full  vigour. 
But  the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy,  the  abfoiute 
command  which  they  had  once  had  over  the  great  bo 
dy  of  the  people,  was  very  much  decayed.  The 
power  of  the  church  was  by  that  time  very  nearly  re 
duced  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  what  a- 
rofe  from  her  fpiritual  authority  ;  and  even  that  fpi- 
ritual  authority  was  much  weakened  when  it  ceafed 
to  be  fupported  by  the  charity  and  hofpitality  of  the 
clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people  no  longer  look 
ed  upon  that  order,  as  they  had  done  before,  as  the 
comforters  of  their  dirtrefs,  ami  the  relievers  of  their 
indigence.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  provoked  and 
drfgulled  by  the  vanity,  luxury,  and  expence  of  the 
richer  clergy,  who  appeared  to  fpend  upon  their  own 
pleafures  what  had  always  before  been  regarded  as  the 
patrimony  of  the  poor. 

IN  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in  the 
different  Mates  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  recover  the 
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influence  which  they  had  once  had  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  great  benefices  of  the  church,  by  procuring  to 
the  deans  and  chapters  of  each  diocefe  the  reftoration 
of  their  ancient  right  of  electing  the  bifhop,  and  -to 
the  monks  of  each  abbacy  that  of  electing  the  abbot. 
The  re-eftablifhing  of  this  ancient  order  was  the  ob 
ject  of  feveral  ftatutes  enacted  in  England  during  the 
cotirfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  of  what 
is  called  the  ftatute  of  provifors ;  and  of  the  Prag 
matic  fanction  eftablilhed  in  France  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  order  to  render  the  election  valid,  it  was 
neceflary  that  the  fovereign  i'hould  both  confent  to  it 
before-hand,  and  afterwards  approve  of  the  perfon. 
elected  ;  and  though  the  election  was  Hill  fuppofed  to 
be  free,  he  had,  however,  all  the  indirect  means 
which  his  fituation  neceflarily  afforded  him,  of  influ 
encing  the  clergy  in  his  own  dominions.  Other  re 
gulations  of  a  limilar  tendency  were  eftabliihed  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the  Pope 
in  the  collation  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church, 
feems, 'before  the  reformation,  to  have  been  nowhere 
fo  effectually  and  fo  univerfally  retrained  as  in  France 
and  England.  The  Concordat  afterwards,  in  the 
fixteenth  century,  gave  to  the  kings  of  France  the  ab- 
folute  right  of  prefenting  to  all  the  great,  or  what 
are  called  the  coniiftorial  benefices  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

SINCE  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Pragmatic  fandtion 
and  of  the  Concordat,  the  clergy  of  France  have  in 
general  fhown  lefs  refpect  to  the  decrees  of  the  papal 
court  than  the  clergy  of  any  other  catholic  country. 
In  all  the  difputes  which  their  fovereign  has  had 
with  the  pope,  they  have  almoft  conftantly  taken  party  • 
with  the  former.  This  independency  of  the  clergy 
of  France  upon  the  court  of  Rome,  feems  to  be  prin 
cipally  founded  upon  the  Pragmatic  fanction  and 
the  Concordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  monar 
chy, 
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chy,  the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been  as 
much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  thofe  of  any  other  coun 
try.  When  Robert  the  fecond  prince  of  the  Capetian 
race,  was  moft  unjuftly  excommunicated  by  the  court 
of  Rome,  his  own  fervants,  it  is  faid,  threw  the  vidlu- 
als  which  came  from  his  table  to  the  dogs,  and  refu- 
fed  to  tafte  any  thing  themfelves  which  had  been 
polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation. 
They  were  taught  to  do  fo,  it  may  very  fofely  be 
prefumed,  by  the  clergy  of  his  own  dominions. 

THE  claim  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices  of 
the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  frequently  fhaken,  and  fometimes  over 
turned  the  thrones  of  fome  of  the  greateft  fovereigns 
in  Chriftendom,  was  in  this  manner  either  reftrained 
or  modified,  or  given  up  altogether,  in  many  differ 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  even  before  the  time  of  the  re 
formation.  As  the  clergy  had  now  lefs  influence  over 
the  people,  fo  the  ftate  had  more  influence  over  the 
clergy.  The  clergy  therefore  had  both  lefs  power 
and  lefs  inclination  to  difturb  the  ftate. 

THE  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  this 
ftate  of  declenfion,  when  the  difputes  which  gave  birth 
to  the  reformation,  began  in  Germany,  and  foon 
fpread  themfelves  through  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  new  doctrines  were  every  where  received  with 
a  high  degree  of  popular  favour.  They  were  propa 
gated  with  all  that  enthufiaftic  zeal  which  common 
ly  animates  the  fpirit  of  party,  when  it  attacks  effa- 
blifhed  authority.  The  teachers  of  thofe  doctrines, 
though  perhaps  in  other  refpe&s  not  more  learned 
than  many  of  the  divines  who  defended  the  eftablinV 
ed  church,  feem  in  general  to  have  been  better  ac 
quainted  with  eccleliaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the 
origin  and  progrefs  of  that  fyftem  of  opinions  upon 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  was  eftablifhed, 
and  they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in  almoft  every 
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difpute.  The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave  them 
authority  with  the  common  people,  who  contrafted 
the  ftrift  regularity  of  their  conduct  with  the  difor- 
derly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own  clergy. 
They  pofTefled  too,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than 
their  adverfaries,  all  the  arts  of  popularity  and  of  gain 
ing  profelytes,  arts  which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons 
of  the  church  had  long  neglected,  as  being  to  them 
in  a  great  meafure  ufelefs.  The  reafon  of  the 
new  doctrines  recommended  them  to  fome,  their  no 
velty  to  many  ;  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  efta- 
bliflied  clergy  to  a  ftill  greater  number ;  but  the  zea 
lous,  pailionate,  and  fanatical,  though  frequently  coarfe 
and  ruftic  eloquence  with  which  they  were  almoft 
every  where  inculcated,  recommended  them  to  by 
far  the  greateft  number. 

THE  fuccefs  of  the  new  doctrines  was  almoft  eve 
ry  where  fo  great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that  time 
happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
were  by  means  of  them  eafily  enabled,  in  their  own 
dominions,  to  overturn  the  church,  which,  having 
loft  the  refpecl:  and  veneration  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  could  make  fcarce  any  refiftance.  The 
court  of  Rome  had  difobliged  fome  of  the  fmaller 
princes  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  whom  it 
had  probably  confidered  as  too  infignificant  to  be 
worth  the  managing.  They  universally,  therefore, 
eftablimed  the  reformation  in  their  own  dominions. 
The  tyranny  of  Chriftiern  II.  and  of  Troll  arch- 
bimop  of  Upfai,  enabled  Guftavus  Vafa  to  expel  them 
both  from  Sweden.  The  pope  favoured  the  tyrant 
and  the  archbilhop,  and  Guftavus  Vafa  found  no  dif 
ficulty  in  eftablifhing  the  reformation  in  Sweden. 
Chriftiern  II.  was  afterwards  depofed  from  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  where  his  conduct  had  rendered  him  as 
odious  as  in  Sweden.  The  pope,  however,  was  ftill 
difpofed  to  favour  him,  and  Frederick  of  Holftein, 

who 
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who  had  mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged 
himfelf  by  following  the  example  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 
The  magiftrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  who  had  no 
particular  quarrel  with  the  pope,  eftablimed  with 
great  eafe  the  reformation  in  their  refpe&ive  cantons, 
where  juft  before  fome  of  the  clergy  had,  by  an  im- 
poftuie  fomewhat  groiTer  than  ordinary,  rendered  the 
whole  order  both  odious  and  contemptible. 

IN  this  critical  fituation  of  its  affairs,  the  papal 
court  was  at  fufficient  pains  to  cultivate  the  friendfhip 
of  the  powerful  fovereigns  of  France  and  Spain,  of 
whom  the  latter  was  at  that  time  emperor  of  Germa 
ny.  With  their  afliftance  it  was  enabled,  though 
not  without  great  difficulty  and  much  bloodfhed,  ei 
ther  to  fupprefs  altogether,  or  to  obftrucl:  very  much' 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  in  their  dominions. 
It  was  well  enough  inclined  too  to  be  complaifant 
to  the  king  of  England.  But  from  the  circumftances^ 
of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  fo  without  giving  of 
fence  to  a  fHU  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V.  king, 
of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII. 
accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace  himfelf  the 
greater  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  was 
yet  enabled,  by  their  general  prevalence,  to  fupprefs 
all  the  monafteries,  and  to  abolilh  the  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  his  dominions.  That  he 
fhould  go  fo  far,  though  he  went  no  further,  gave 
fome  fatisfa&ion  to  the  patrons  of  the  reformation, 
who  having  got  pofleflion  of  the  government  in  the 
reign  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  completed  without 
any  difficulty  the  work  which  Henry  VIII.  had  be 
gun. 

IN  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the  go 
vernment  was  weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very  firm 
ly  eftablimed,  the  reformation  was  ftrong  enough  to 
overturn,  not  only  the  church,  but  the  ftate  likewife 
for  attempting  to  fupport  the  church. 

R  2  AMONG 
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AMONG  the  followers  of  the  reformation,  difperf- 
ed  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  was 
no  general  tribunal,  which,  like  that  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  or  an  oecumenical  council,  could  fettle  all 
difputes  among  them,  and  with  irrefiftible  authority 
prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the  precife  limits  of  ortho 
doxy.  When  the  followers  of  the  reformation  in 
one  country,  therefore,  happened  to  differ  from  their 
brethren  in  another,  as  they  had  no  common  judge 
to  appeal  to,  the  difpute  could  never  be  decided  ;  and 
many  fuch  difputes  arofe  among  them.  Thofe  con 
cerning  the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  right 
of  conferring  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  were  perhaps  the 
moft  interefting  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the  two  prin 
cipal  parties  or  feels  among  the  followers  of  the  re 
formation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniftic  feels,  the 
only  feels  among  them,  of  which  the  doclrine  and 
difcipline  have  ever  yet  been  eftabliihed  by  law  in 
any  part  of  Europe. 

THE  followers  of  Luther,  together  with  what  is 
called  the  church  of  England,  preferved  more  or  lefs 
of  the  epifcopal  government,  eftablifhed  fubordinati- 
on  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  fovereign  the  difpofai 
of  all  the  bifhoprics,  and  other  confiftorial  benefices 
within  his  dominions,  and  thereby  rendered  him  the 
real  head  of  the  church  ;  and  without  depriving  the 
bifhop  of  the  right  of  collating  to  the  fmaller  bene 
fices  within  his  diocefe,  they,  even  to  thofe  benefices, 
not  only  admitted,  but  favoured  the  right  of  prefent- 
ation  both  in  the  fovereign  and  in  all  other  lay  pa 
trons.  This  fyftem  of  church  government  was  from 
the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good  order, 
and  to  fubmiflion  to  the  civil  fovereign.  It  has  ne 
ver,  accordingly,  been  the  occafion  of  any  tumult  or 
civil  commotion  in  any  country  in  which  it  has  once 
been  eftablifhed.  The  church  of  England  in  parti 
cular 
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cular  has  always  valued  herfelf,  with  great  reafon, 
upon  the  unexceptionable  loyalty  of  her  principles. 
Under  fuch  a  government  the  clergy  naturally  endea 
vour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  the  fovereign,  to 
the  court,  and  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  coun 
try,  by  whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expecl  to  obtain 
preferment.  They  pay  court  to  thofe  patrons,  fome- 
times,  no  doubt,  by  the  vileft  flattery  andafTentation, 
but  frequently  too  by  cultivating  all  thofe  arts  which 
heft  deferve,  and  which  are  therefore  mofi  likely  to 
gain  them  the  efteem  of  people  of  rank  and  fortune  ; 
by  their  knowledge  in  all  the  different  branches  of 
ufeful  and  ornamental  learning,  by  the  decent  libera 
lity  of  their  manners,  by  the  focial  good  humour  of 
their  converfation,  and  by  their  avowed  contempt  of 
thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufterities  which  fana 
tics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  pra£tife,  in  order  to 
draw  upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and  upon  the 
greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  avow 
that  they  do  not  praclife  them,  the  abhorrence  of  the 
common  people.  Such  a  clergy,  however,  while 
they  pay  their  court  in  this  manner  to  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  are  very  apt  to  neglect  altogether  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  influence  and  authority 
with  the  lower.  They  are  liftened  to,  efteemed  and 
reflected  by  their  fuperiors  ;  but  before  their  inferiors 
they  are  frequently  incapable  of  defending,  effectual 
ly,  and  to  the  conviction  of  fuch  hearers,  their  own 
fober  and  moderate  doctrines  againft  the  moft  igno 
rant  enthufiaft  who  chufes  to  attack  them. 

THE  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  more  properly 
thofe  of  Calvin,  on  the  contrary,  beftowed  upon  the 
people  of  each  parifh,  whenever  the  church  became 
vacant,  the  right  of  electing  their  own  paftor ;  and 
eftablimed  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  perfect  equality 
among  the  clergy.  The  former  part  of  this  inftitu- 
tion,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  vigour,  feems  to  have 

been 
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been  productive  of  nothing  but  diforder  and  confufi- 
on,  and  to  have  tended  equally  to  corrupt  the  morals 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part 
feems  never  to  have  had  any  effects  but  what  were 
perfectly  agreeable. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  pa rifh  prefer ved  the 
right  of  electing  their  own  paftors,  they  acted  almoft 
always  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  gene 
rally  "of  the  moft  factious  and  fanatical  of  the  order. 
The  clergy,  in  order  to  preferve  their  influence  in 
thofe  popular  elections,  became,  or  affected  to  be 
come,  many  of  them,  fanatics  themfelves,  encourag 
ed  fanaticifm  among  the  people,  and  gave  the  prefer 
ence  almoft  always  to  the  moft  fanatical  candidate. 
So  fmall  a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a  pariih' 
prieft  occafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  conteii,  not 
only  in  one  pariih,  but  in  all  the  neighbouring  pa- 
riihes,  who  feldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 
When  the  parifh  happened  to  be  fituated  in  a  great 
city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants  into  two  parties ; 
and  when  that  city  happened  either  to  conftitute  it- 
felf  a  little  republic,  or  to  be  the  head  or  capital  of  a 
little  republic,  as  is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  confi- 
derable  cities  in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  pal 
try  difpute  of  this  kind,  over  and  above  exafperating 
the  animnfity  of  all  their  other  factions,  threatened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the  church, 
and  a  new  faction  in  the  ftate.  In  thofe  fmall  repub 
lics,  therefore,  the  magiftrate  very  foon  found  it  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  fake  of  preferving  the  public  peace, 
to  affume  to  -himfelf  the  right  of  prefenting  to  all  va 
cant  benefices.  In  Scotland,  the  moft  extenfive 
country  in  which  this  prcfbyterian  form  of  church 
government  has  ever  been  eftabliihed,  the  rights  of 
patronage  were  in  effect  abolifhed  by  the  act  which 
eftablifhed  prefbytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  William  III.  That  act  at  leaft  put  it  in  the  pow 
er 
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cr  of  certain  clafTes  of  people  in  each  parifh,  to  pur- 
chafe,  for  a  fmall  price,  the  right  of  eleding  their 
own  paftor.  The  conftitution  which  this  act  efta- 
blifhed  was  allowed  to  fubfift  for  about  two  and 
twenty  years,  but  was  aboiilhed  by  the  loth  of  queen 
Anne,  ch.  12.  on  account  of  the  confufion  and  dif- 
orders  which  this  more  popular  mode  of  election  had 
almoft  every  where  occafioned.  In  fo  extenfive  a 
country  as  Scotland,  however,  a  tumult  in  a  remote 
parim  was  not  fo  likely  to  give  difturbance  to  govern 
ment,  as  in  a  fmaller  ftate.  The  loth  of  queen  Anne 
reflored  the  rights  of  patronage.  But  though  in  Scot 
land  the  law  gives  the  benefice  without  any  exception 
to  the  perfon  prefented  by  the  patron  ;  yet  the  church 
requires  fometimes  (for  me  has  not  in  this  refpeft 
been  very  uniform  in  her  decifions)  a  certain  concur 
rence  of  the  people,  before  fhe  will  confer  upon  the 
prefentee  what  is  called  the  cure  of  fouls,  or  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  jurifdiclion  in  the  parifh.  She  fometimes  at 
leaft,  from  an  affected  concern  for  the  peace  of  the 
parifh,  delays  the  fettlement  till  this  concurrence  can 
be  procured.  The  private  tampering  of  fome  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  fometimes  to  procure,  but  more 
frequently  to  prevent  this  concurrence,  and  the  po 
pular  arts  which  they  cultivate  in  order  to  enable  them 
upon  fuch  occafions  to  tamper  more  effectually,  are 
perhaps  the  caufes  which  principally  keep  up  what 
ever  remains  of  the  old  fanatical  fpirit,  either  in  the 
clergy  or  in  the  people  of  Scotland. 

THE  equality  which  the  prefbyterian  form  of 
church  government  eftablifhes  among  the  clergy,  con- 
fifts,  firft,  in  the  equality  of  authority  or  ecclefiaftical 
jurifdiclion;  and,  fecortdly,  in  the  equality  of  bene 
fice.  In  all  prefbyterian  churches  the  equality  of  au 
thority  is  perfect :  that  of  benefice  is  not  fo.  The 
difference,  however,  between  one  benefice  and  ano 
ther,  is  feldom  fo  conliderable  as  commonly  to  tempt 

the 
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the  poffeffor  even  of  the  fmall  one  to  pay  court  to  his 
patron,  by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  alternation,  in 
order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  the  prefbyterian  church 
es,  where  the  rights  of  patronage  are  thoroughly  efta- 
blifhed,  it  is  by  nobler  and  better  arts  that  the  efta- 
blifhed  clergy  in  general  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour 
of  their  iuperiors;  by  their  learning,  by  the  irre 
proachable  regularity  of  their  life,  and  by  the  faithful 
and  diligent  difcharge  of  their  duty.  Their  patrons 
even  frequently  complain  of  the  independency  of  their 
fpirit,  which  they  are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingratitude 
for  part  favours,  but  which  at  worft,  perhaps,  is  fel- 
dom  any  more  than  that  indifference  which  naturally 
arifes  from  the  conic ioufnefs  that  no  further  favours 
of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be  expected.  There  is  fcarce 
perhaps  to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe  a  more 
learned,  decent,  independent,  and  refpeclable  fet  of 
men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  prefbyterian  clergy 
of  Holland,  Geneva,'  Switzerland,  and  Scotland. 

WHERE  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearly  equal, 
none  of  them  can  be  very  great,  and  this  mediocrity 
of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doubt  be  carried  too  far, 
has,  however,  fome  very  agreeable  effects.  Nothing 
but  the  mod  exemplary  morals  can  give  dignity  to  a  I 
man  of  fmall  fortune.  The  vices  of  levity  and  vani 
ty  neccfTarily  render  him  ridiculous,  and  are,  befides, 
almoft  as  ruinous  to  him  as  they  are  to  the  common 
people.  In  his  own  conduct,  therefore,  he  is  oblig 
ed  to  follow  that  fyftem  of  morals  which  the  com 
mon  people  refpect  the  moft.  He  gains  their  efteem 
and  affection  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own  in- 
tereft  and  iituation  would  lead  him  to  follow.  The 
common  people  look  upon  him  with  that  kindnefs 
with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who  approaches 
fomewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but  who,  we  think, 
ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their  kindnefs  naturally 
provokes  bis  kindnefs.  He  becomes  careful  to  i 
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flru6l  them  and  attentive  to  aflift  and  relieve  them. 
He  does  not  even  defpife  the  prejudices  of  people  who 
are  difpofed  to  be  fo  favourable  to  him,  and  never 
treats  them  with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs 
which  we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries 
of  opulent  and  well-endowed  churches.  The  pref- 
byterian  clergy,  accordingly,  have  more  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  than  perhaps  the 
clergy  of  any  other  eftablifhed  church.  It  is  accord 
ingly  in  prelbyterian  countries  only  that  we  ever  find 
the  common  people  converted,  without  perfection, 
completely,  and  almoft  to  a  man,  to  the  eftablifhed 
church. 

IN  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the  great 
er  part  of  them  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a  univerfity 
is  generally  a  better  eilabliihment  than  a  church  bene 
fice.  The  univerfities  have,  in  this  cafe,  the  picking 
and  chufing  of  their  members  from  all  the  churchmen 
of  the  country,  who,  in  every  country,  conftitute  by 
far  the  moft  numerous  clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where 
church  benefices,  on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them 
very  confiderable,  the  church  naturally  draws  from 
the  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent  men 
of  letters;  who  generally  find  fome  patron  who  does 
himfelf  honour  by  procuring  them  church  preferment. 
In  the  former  fituation  we  are  likely  to  find  the  uni 
verfities  filled  with  the  moft  eminent  men  of  letters 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  we 
are  likely  to  find  few  eminent  men  among  them,  and 
thofe  few  among  the  youngeft  members  of  the  focie- 
ty,  who  are  likely  too  to  bt  drained  away  from  it,  be 
fore  they  can  have  acquired  experience  and  knowledge 
enough  to  be  of  .much  nil-  to  it.  It  is  obferved  by 
Mr.  de  Voltaire,  that  father  Poree,  ajefuit  of  no  great 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  the  only  pro- 
feilbr  they  had  ever  had  in  France  whole  works  were 
worth  the  reading.  In  a  country  which  has  produc 
ed 
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ed  fo  many  eminent  men  of  letters,  it  muft  appear 
fomewhat  fingular,  that  fcarce  one  of  them  (hould 
have  been  a  profeffor  in  a  univerfity.  The  famous 
Gaffendi  was,  in  the  beginning  of  his  life,  a  profeflbr 
in  the  univerfity  of  Aix.  Upon  the  firft  dawning  of 
his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  by  going 
into  the  church  he  could  eafdy  find  a  much  more  qui 
et  and  comfortable  fubfiftence,  as  well  as  a  better  fi- 
tuation  for  pur  filing  his  ftudies ;  and  he  immediately 
followed  the  advice.  The  obfervationofMr.  de  Vol 
taire  may  be  applied,  I  believe,  not  only  to  France, 
but  to  all  other  Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very 
rarely  find  in  any  of  them  an  eminent  man  of  letters, 
who  is  a  pro  feller  in  a  univerfity,  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  profeflions  of  law  and  phyfic ;  profeffions  from 
which  the  church  is  not  fo  likely  to  draw  them.  Af 
ter  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  England  is  by  far  the 
richeft  and  bed  endowed  church  in  Chriftendom.  In 
England,  accordingly,  the  church  is  continually 
draining  the  univeriities  of  all  their  beft  and  ableft 
members ;  and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is  known 
and  dillinguifhed  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  let 
ters,  is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Roman 
catholic  country.  In  Geneva,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  the  pro- 
teftant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Scot 
land,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  moft  eminent 
men  of  letters  whom  thofe  countries  have  produ 
ced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the  far  greater  part 
of  them,  been  profeffors  in  univerfities.  In  thofe 
countries  the  univeriities  are  continually  draining  the 
church  of  all  its  mod  eminent  men  of  letters. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark,  that, 
if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and  a  few  hif- 
torians,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  othtv  eminent  men 
of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ;  nr-ear  to  have 
been  either  public  or  private  teachers ;  generally  either 

of 
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of  philofophy  orof  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found 
to  hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  Ifocrates,  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle,  down  to  thoie  of  Plutarch  and 
Epictetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quintilian.  To  impofe 
upon  any  man  the  neceffity  of  teaching,  year  after 
year,  any  particular  branch  of  fcience,  feems,  in  rea 
lity,  to  be  the  moft  effectual  method  for  rendering  him 
completely  matter  of  it  himfelf.  By  being  obliged 
to  go  every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if  he  is  good 
for  any  thing,  he  neceffarily  becomes,  in  a  few  years, 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it  :  and  if  upon 
any  particular  point  he  mould  form  too  hafty  an  opi 
nion  one  year,  when  he  comes  in  the  courfc  of  his 
lectures  to  re-confider  the  fame  fubje6l  the  year  there 
after,  he  is  very  likely  to  corred  it.  As  to  be  a  teach 
er  of  fcience  is  certainly  the  natural  employment  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters  ;  fo  is  it  likewife,  perhaps,  the 
education  which  is  moft  likely  to  render  him  a  man 
of  folid  learning  and  knowledge.  The  mediocrity 
of  church  benefices  naturally  tends  to  draw  the  great 
er  part  of  men  of  letters,  in  the  country  where  it 
takes  place,  to  the  employment  in  which  they  can 
be  the  moft  ufeful  to  the  public,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  give  them  the  beft  education,  perhaps,  they  are  ca 
pable  of  receiving.  It  tends  to  render  their  learning 
both  as  folid  as  poffible  and  as  ufeful  as  poflible. 

THE  revenue  of  every  eftablifhed  church,  fuch  parts. 
of  it  excepted  as  may  arife  from  particular  lands  or 
manors,  is  a  branch,  it  ought  to  b£  obferved,  of  the 
general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  which  is  thus  diverted  to 
a  purpofe  very  different  from  the  defence  of  the  flate.| 
The  tythe,  for  example,  is  a  real  land  tax,  which" 
puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to 
contribute  fo  largely  towards  the  defence  of  the  ftate 
as  they  otherwife  might  be  able  to  do.  The  rent  of 
land,  however,  is,  according  to  fome,  the  fole  fund, 
and,  according  to  others,  the  principal  fund,  from 
VOL.  III.  S  which, 
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which,  in  all  great  monarchies,  the  exigencies  of 
the  ftate  mutt  be  ultimately  fupplied.  The  more 
of  this  fund  that  is  given  to  the  church,  the  lefs,  it  is 
evident,  can  be  fpared  to  the  ftate.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  certain  maxim,  that,  all  other  things  be 
ing  fuppofed  equal,  the  richer  the  church,  the  poorer 
muft  neceifarily  be,  either  the  fovereign  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  people  on  the  other  ;  ancf,  in  all  cafes, 
the  lefs  able  muft  the  ftate  be  to  defend  itfelf.  In  fe- 
veral  Proteftant  countries,  particularly  in  all  the  pro- 
teftant  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  revenue  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Roman  catholic  church,  the 
tythes  and  church  lands,  has  been  found  a  fund  fuf- 
fkient,  not  only  to  afford  competent  fabrics  to  the 
eftabliihed  clergy,  but  to  defray,  with  little  or  no  ad 
dition,  all  the  other  expences  of  the  ftate.  The  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  powerful  canton  of  Berne,  in  particu 
lar,  have  accumulated  out  of  the  favings  from  this 
fund  a  very  large  fum,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  feverai 
millions,  part  of  which  is  depofited  in  a  public  trea- 
fure,  and  part  is  placed  at  intereft  in  what  are  called 
the  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nations  of 
Europe  ;  chiefly  in  thofe  of  France  and  Great  Bri 
tain.  What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  ex- 
,  which  the  church,  either  of  Berne,  or  of  any 
other  proteftant  canton,  cofts  the  ftate,  I  do  not  pre 
tend  to  know.  By  a  very  exacl:  account  it  appears, 
that,  in  1755,  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  including  their  glebe  or  church 
lands,  and  the  rent  of  their  manfes  or  dwelling- 
houfes,  eftimated  according  to  a  reafonable  valuation, 
Amounted  only  to  68,514!.  is.  5d.  TrT.  This  very 
moderate  revenue  affords  a  decent  fubfiftence  to  nine 
hundred  and  forty-four  minifters.  The  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  church,  including  what  is  occafionally 
laid  out  for  the  building  and  reparation  of  churches, 
And  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cannot  well  be  fup 
pofed 
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pofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five  thoufand  pounds 
a-year.  The  moft  opulent  church  in  Chriltendom 
does  not  maintain  better  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the 
fervour  of  devotion,  the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity, 
and  auftere  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
than  this  very  poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland. 
All  the  good  efte&s,  both  civil  ar>d  religious,  which 
an  eftablifhed  church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce,  are 
produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other.  The 
greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of  Switzer 
land,  which  in  general  are  not  better  endowed  than 
the  church  of  Scotland,  produce  thofe  effeds  in  a  ftill 
higher  degree.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  proteftant 
cantons,  there  is  not  a  fingle  perfon  to  be  found  who 
does  not  profefs  himfelf  to  be  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 
If  he  profeftes  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  indeed,  the 
law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton.  But  fo  fevere, 
or  rather  indeed  fo  oppreflive  a  law,  could  never  have 
been  executed  in  fuch  free  countries,  had  not  the  dili 
gence  of  the  clergy  before-hand  converted  to  the  efta 
blifhed  church  the  xvhole  body  of  the  people,  with, 
the  exception  of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In 
fome  parts  of  Switzerland,accordingly, where,  from  the 
accidental  union  of  a  proteftant  and  Roman  catholic 
country,  the  converfion  has  not  been  fo  complete, 
both  religions  are  not  only  tolerated  but  eftabliihed 
by  law. 

THE  proper  performance  of  every  fervice  feems  to 
require  that  its  pay  or  recompence  mould  be,  as  ex 
actly  as  pofiible,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the 
fervice.  If  any  fervice  is  very  much  under-paid,  it 
is  very  apt  to  fuffer  by  the  meannefs  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  it. 
If  it  is  very  much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps, 
ftill  more  by  their  negligence  and  idlenefs.  A  man 
of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his  profeflion, 
thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men  of  large  reve 
nues  ; 
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nues  ;  and  to  fpend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  fefti- 
vity,  in -vanity,  and  in  diffipation.  But,  in  a  clergy 
man,  this  train  of  life  not  only  confumes  the  time 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  func 
tion,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people  deftroys 
almoft  entirely  that  fanclity  of  character  which  can 
alone  enable  him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  proper 
weight  and  authority. 


PART    IV. 

Of  the  Expence  of  fupporting  the  Dignity  of  the  So 
vereign. 

OVER  and  above  the  expences  necefTary  for  en 
abling  the  fovereign  to  perform  his  feveral  duties, 
a  certain  expence  is  requifite  for  the  fupport  of  his 
dignity.  This  expence  varies  both  with  the  different 
periods  of  improvement,  and  with  the  different  forms 
of  government. 

IN  an  opulent  and  improved  fociety,  where  all  the 
different  orders  of  people  are  growing  every  day  more 
expenfive  in  their  honies,  in  their  furniture,  in  their 
tables,  in  their  drefs,  and  in  their  equipage ;  it  can 
not  well  be  expecled  that  the  fovereign  mould  alone 
hold  out  againit  the  fafhion.  He  naturally,  there 
fore,  or  rather  neceffarily  becomes  more  expenfive  in 
all  thofe  different  articles  too.  His  dignity  even  feems 
to  require  that  he  fhould  become  fo. 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  more  raifed 
above  his  fubjecls  than  the  chief  magiftrate  of  any 
republic  is  ever  fuppofed  to  be  above  his  fellow-citi 
zens  ;  fo  a  greater  expence  isneceffary  for  fupporting 
that  higher  dignity.  We  naturally  expect  more 
fplendour  in  the  court  of  a  king,  than  in  the  manfl- 
on-houfe  of  a  doge  or  burgomafter. 

CONCLUSION. 
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CONCLUSION. 

THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and  that 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  are 
both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  fo- 
ciety.  It  is  reafonaole,  therefore,  that  they  ihould 
be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole 
fociety,  all  the  different  members  contributing,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  in  proportion  to  their  rcfpedttve 
abilities. 

THE  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  too, 
may,  no  dou-bt,  be  confidered  as  laid  out  for  the  be 
nefit  of  the  whole  fociety.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
therefore,  in  its  being  defrayed  by  the  general  contri 
bution  of  the  whole  fociety,  The  perfons,  however, 
who  give  occafion  to  this  expence  are  thofe  who,  by 
their  injuftice  in  one  way  or  another,  make  it  necef- 
fary  to  feek  redrefs  or  protection  from  the  courts  of 
juftice.  The  perfons  again  moft  immediately  bene 
fited  by  this  expence,  are  thofe  whom  the  courts  of 
juftice  either  reftore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in 
their  Bights.  The  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  therefore,  may  very  properly  be  defrayed  by 
the  particular  contribution  of  one  or  other,  or  both 
of  thofe  two  different  fets  of  perfons,  according  as 
different  occafions  may  require,  that  is,  by  the  fees 
of  court.  It  cannot  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  except 
for  the  conviction  of  thofe  criminals  who  have  not 
themfelves  any  eftate  or  fund  fufficient  for  paying 
thofe  fees. 

THOSE  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which  the 
benefit  is  local  or  provincial  (what  is  laid  out,  for  ex 
ample,  upon  the  police  of  a  particular  town  or  dif- 
trift)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  or  provincial 
revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  burden  upon  the  gene 
ral  revenue  of  the  fociety.  It  is  unjuft  that  the  whole 
S  2  fociety 
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fociety    fhould   contribute   towards   an    expence   of 
which  the  benefit  is  confined  to  a  part  of  the  fociety. 

THE  expence  of  maintaining  good  roads  and  com 
munications  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the  whole  fo 
ciety,  and  may,  therefore,  without  any  injuftice,  be 
defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fo 
ciety.  This  expence,  however,  is  moft  immediately 
and  dire&ly  beneficial  to  thofe  who  travel  or  carry 
goods  from  one  place  to  another,  and  to  thofe  who 
confume  fuch  goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in  Eng 
land,  and  the  duties  called  peages  in  other  countries, 
lay  it  altogether  upon  thofe  two  different  fets  of  peo 
ple,  and  thereby  difcharge  the  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety  from  a  very  confiderable  burden. 

THE  expence  of  the  inftitutions  for  education  and 
religious  inftru&ion,  is  likewife,  no  doubt,  benefici 
al  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore,  without 
injuftice,  be  defrayed  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety.  This  expence,  however,  might 
perhaps  with  equal  propriety,  and  even  with  lome 
advantage,  be  defrayed  altogether  by  thofe  who  re 
ceive  the  immediate  benefit  of  fuch  education  and  in- 
(tru&ion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  thofe 
who  think  they  have  occafion  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

WHEN  the  inftitutions  or  public  works  which  are. 
beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  either  cannot  be 
maintained  altogether,  or  are  not  maintained  altoge 
ther  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular  members 
of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  immediately  benefited  by 
them,  the  deficiency  muft  in  moft  cafes  be  made  up 
by  the  general  contribution  of  the  whole  fociety. 
The  general  revenue  of  the  fociety,  over  and  above 
defraying  the  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  muft 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  many  particular  branch 
es 
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es  of  revenue.  The  fources  of  this  general  or  public 
revenue,  I  {hall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  follow 
ing  chapter. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Sources  of  the  general  or  public  Revenue  of  the 
Society. 

THE  revenue  which  muft  defray,  not  only  the 
expence  of  defending  the  fociety  and  of  fuppor- 
ting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  but  all  the 
other  neceflary  expences  of  government,  for  which 
the  constitution  of  the  ftate  has  not  provided  any  par 
ticular  revenue,  may  be  drawn,  either,  rfirft,s  from 
fome  fund  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  fovereign 
or  commonwealth,  and  which  is  independent  of  the 
revenue  of  the  people ;  or,  fecondly,  from  the  reve 
nue  of  the  people. 

PART      I. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Revenue  which  may  peculi 
arly  belong  to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth. 

P  H  E  funds  or  fources  of  revenue  which  may  pe 
culiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  common 
wealth  muft  confift,  either  in  flock,  or  in  land. 

THE  fovereign,  like  any  other  owner  of  (tock, 
may  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  either  by  employing  it 
hhnfelf,  or  by  lending  it.  His  revenue  is  in  the  one 
cafe  profit,  in  the  other  intereft. 

THE  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief  confifts 
in  profit.  It  arifes  principally  from  the  milk  and 
increafe  of  his  own  herds  and  flocks,  of  which  he 

himfelf 
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himfelf  fuperintends  the  management,  and  is  the 
principal  (hepherd  or  herdfman  of  his  own  horde  or 
tribe.  It  is,  however,  in  this  earlieft  and  rudeft  ftate 
of  civil  government  only  that  profit  has  ever  made 
the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  a  monar 
chical  ftate. 

SMALL  republics  have  fometimes  derived  a  confi- 
derable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercantile  projects. 
The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is  faid  to  do  fo  from  the 
profits  of  a  public  wine  cellar  and  apothecary's  mop*. 
The  ftate  cannot  be  very  great  of  which  the  fovereign 
has  leifure  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wine  merchant 
or  apothecary.  The  profit  of  a  public  bank  has  been 
a  fource  of  revenue  to  more  confiderable  ftates.  It 
has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hamburgh,  but  to  Venice 
and  Amfterdam.  A  revenue  of  this  kind  has  even 
by  fome  people  been  thought  not  below  the  atten 
tion  of  fo  great  an  empire  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Reckoning  the  ordinary  dividend  of  the  bank  of  Eng 
land  at  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  its  capital  at  ten 
millions  feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds, 
the  neat  annual  profit,  after  paying  the  expences  of 
management,  muft  amount,  it  is  faid,  to  five  hun 
dred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  nine  hundred  pounds. 
Government,  it  is  pretended,  could  borrow  this  ca 
pital  at  three  per  cent,  intereft,  and  by  taking  the 
management  of  the  bank  into  its  own  hands,  might 
make  a  clear  profit  of  two  hundred  and  fixty-nine 

thoufand 

*  See  Memoircs  concernant  les  Droits  <5c  Impofitions  en  Eu 
rope:  tome  i.  page  73.  This  work  was  compiled  by  the  order 
of  the  court  for  the  ufe  of  a  commiffion  employed  for  fome  years 
paft  in  confidering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances 
of  France.  The  account  of  the  French  taxes,  which  takes  up 
three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly  authentic. 
That  of  thofe  of  ether  European  nations  was  compiled  from  fuch 
informations  as  the  French  minifhers  at  the  different  courts  could 
procure.  It  is  much  fhortcr,  and  probably  not  quite  fo  exadl  as 
that  of  the  French  taxes. 
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thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  orderly, 
vigilant,  and  parfimonious  adminiftration  of  fuch  ari- 
ftocracies  as  thofe  of  Venice  and  Amfterdam,  is  ex 
tremely  proper,  as  appears  from  experience,  for  the 
management  of  a  mercantile  project  of  this  kind. 
But  whether  fuch  a  government  as  that  of  England  ; 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  virtues,  has  never  been, 
famous  for  good  oeconomy  ;  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
has  generally  conducted  itfelf  with  the  flothful  and 
negligent  profuiion  that  is  perhaps  natural  to  monar 
chies  ;  and  in  time  of  war  has  conftantlj  a6led  with 
all  the  thoughtlefs  extravagance  that  democracies  are 
apt  to  fall  into ;  could  be  fafely  truited  with  the  ma 
nagement  of  fuch  a  project,  muft  at  leaft  be  a  good 
deal  more  doubtful. 

THE  port  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  project. 
The  government  advances  the  expence  of  eftabliih- 
ing  the  different  offices,  and  of  buying  or  hiring  the 
neceffary  horfes  or  carriages,  and  is  repaid  with  a 
large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what  is  carried.  It 
is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile  project  which  has  been 
fuccefsfully  managed  by,  I  believe,  every  fort  of  go 
vernment.  The  capital  to  be  advanced  is  not  very 
considerable.  There  is  no  my  fiery  in  the  bufmefs. 
The  returns  are  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

PRINCES,  however,  have  frequently  engaged  in 
many  other  mercantile  projects,  and  have  been  wil 
ling,  like  private  perfons,  to  mend  their  fortunes  by 
becoming  adventurers  in  the  common  branches  of 
trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever  fucceeded.  Theprofu- 
fion  with  which  the  affairs  of  princes  are  always  ma 
naged,  renders  it  almoft  impoffible  that  they  mould. 
The  agents  of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  maf- 
ter  as  inexhauftible  ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they 
buy  ;  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they  fell ;  are  carelefs 
at  what  expence  they  tranlport  his  goods  from  one 
place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  frequently  live  with 

the 
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the  profufion  of  princes,  and  fometimes  too,  in  fpite 
of  that  profufion,  and  by  a  proper  method  of 
making  up  their  accounts,  acquire  the  fortunes  of 
princes.  It  was  thus,  as  we  are  told  by  Machiavel, 
that  the  agents  of  Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince 
of  mean  abilities,  carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic 
©f  Florence  was  feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the  debt 
into  which  their  extravagance  had  involved  him.  He 
found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  to  give  up  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  merchant,  the  bufmefs  to  which  his  family 
had  originally  owed  their  fortune,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  employ  both  what  remained  of  that 
fortune,  and  the  revenue  of  the  irate  of  which  he  had 
the  difpofal,  in  projects  and  expences  more  fuitable 
to  his  (ration. 

No  two  characters  feem  more  inconfiftent  than 
thofe  of  trader  and  fovereign.  If  the  trading  fpirit  of 
the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  renders  them  very 
bad  fovereigns ;  the  fpirit  of  fovereignty  feerns  to  have 
rendered  them  equally  bad  traders.  While  they  were 
traders  only,  they  managed  their  trade  fuccefsfully, 
and  were  able  to  pay  from  their  profits  a  moderate  di 
vidend  to  the  proprietors  of  their  ftock.  Since  they 
became  fovereigns,  with  a  revenue  which,  it  is  faid, 
was  originally  more  than  three  millions  fterling,  they 
have  been  obliged  to  beg  the  extraordinary  affiftance 
of  government  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  bankrupt 
cy.  In  their  former  fituation,  their  fervants  in  India 
confidered  themfelves  as  the  clerks  of  merchants :  In 
their  prefent  fituation,  thofe  fervants  confider  them 
felves  as  the  minifters  of  fovereigns. 
\  A  STATE  may  fometimes  derive  fome  part  of  its 
public  revenue  from  the  intereft  of  money,  as  well  as 
from  the  profits  of  ftock.  If  it  has  amafled  a  treafure, 
it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure,  either  to  foreign 
ftates,  or  to  its  own  fubje&s. 

THE  canton  oi  Berne  derives  a  confiderable  reve 
nue 
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nae  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treafure  to  foreign  flates ; 
that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  public  funds  of  the  differ 
ent  indebted  nations  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  thofe  of 
France  and  England.  The  fecurity  of  this  revenue 
muit  depend,  firft,  upon  the  fecurity  of  the  funds  in 
which  it  is  placed,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  go 
vernment  which  has  the  management  of  them  ;  and, 
fecondly,  upon  the  certainty  or  probability  of  the 
continuance  of  peace  with  the  debtor  nation.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  war,  the  very  firft  ad  of  hoftility,  on  the 
part  of  the  debtor  nation,  might  be  the  forfeiture  of 
the  funds  of  its  creditor.  This  policy  of  lending  mo 
ney  to  foreign  ftates  is,  fo  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to 
the  canton  of  Berne. 

THE  city  of  Hamburgh  *  has  eftablifhed  a  fort  of 
public  pawn-mop,  which  lends  money  to  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  the  ftate  upon  pledges  at  fix  per  cent,  intereft. 
This  pawn-mop  or  Lombard,  as  it  is  called,  affords 
a  revenue,  it  is  pretended,  to  the  date  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  crowns,  which  at  four-and-fixpence 
the  crown,  amounts  to  33,7507.  fterling. 

THE  government  of  Pennsylvania,  without  amaf- 
fmg  any  treafure,  invented  a  method  of  lending,  not 
money  indeed,  but  what  is  equivalent  to  money,  to  its 
fubje&s.  By  advancing  to  private  people,  at  intereft, 
and  upon  land,  fecurity  to  double  the  value,  paper 
bills  of  credit  to  be  redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their 
date,  and  in  the  mean  time  made  transferable  from 
hand  to  hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  a&  of 
ailembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from  one 
inhabitant  of  the  province  to  another,  it  raifed  a  mo 
derate  revenue,  which  went  a  confiderable  way  to 
wards  defraying  an  annual  expence  of  about  4,500!. 
the  whole  ordinary  expence  of  that  frugal  and  orderly 
government.  The  fuccefs  of  an  expedient  of  this 

kind 

*  See  Memoires  concernant  Ics  Droits  &  Impofitions  en  Hu- 
sope;  tome  i.  p.  73. 
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kind  mud  have  depended  upon  three  different  circum- 
fiances  :  firft,  upon  the  demand  for  fome  other  in- 
flrument  of  commerce,  befides  gold  and  filver  money  ; 
or  upon  the  demand  for  fuch  a  quantity  of  confum- 
able  flock,  as  could  not  be  had  without  fending  a- 
broad  the  greater  part  of  their  gold  and  filver  money 
in  order  to  purchafe  it :  fecondly,  upon  the  good  cre 
dit  of  the  government  which  made  ufe  of  this  expe 
dient:  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  moderation  with  which 
it  was  ufed,  the  whole  value  of  the  paper  bills  of  cre 
dit  never  exceeding  that  of  the  gold  and  filver  money 
which  would  have  been  neceifary  for  carrying  on  their 
circulation,  had  there  been  no  paper  bills  of  credit. 
The  fame  expedient  was  upon  different  occafions 
adopted  by  feveral  other  American  colonies  ;  but, 
from  want  of  this  moderation,  it  produced,  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  much  more  diforder  than  con- 
veniency. 

THE  unflable  and  perifhable  nature  of  flock  and 
credit,  however,  render  them  unfit  to  be  trufled  to,  as 
the  principal  funds  of  that  fure,  fleady,  and  perma 
nent  revenue,  which  can  alone  give  fecurity  and  dig 
nity  to  government.  The  government  of  no  great 
nation,  that  was  advanced  beyond  the  fhepherd  Hate, 
feems  ever  to  have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  pub 
lic  revenue  from  fuch  foiirces. 

f'  LAND  is  a  fund  of  a  more  ftable  and  permanent 
!  nature;  and  the  rent  of  public  lands,  accordingly, 
(  has  been  the  principal  fource  of  the  public  revenue  of 
many  a  great  nation  that  was  much  advanced  beyond 
the  mepherd  fcate.  From  the  produce  or  rent  of  the 
public  lands,  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Ita 
ly  derived,  for  a  long  time,  the  greater  part  of  that 
revenue  which  defrayed  the  neceiTary  expences  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown  lands  con- 
ftituted  for  a  long  time  the  greater  part  of  the  reve 
nue  of  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Europe. 

WAR, 
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WAR,  and  the  preparation  for  war,  are  the  two 
circum fiances  which  in  modern  times  occafion  the 
greater  part  of  the  neceffary  ex  pence  of  all  great  ftates/ 
But  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  every 
citizen  was  a  foldier,  who  both  ferved,  and  prepared 
himfelf  for  fervice,  at  his  own  expence.  Neither  of 
thofe  two  circumftances,  therefore,  could  occafion  any 
very  confiderable  expence  to  the  ftate.  The  rent  of 
a  very  moderate  landed  eftate  might  be  fully  fuffici- 
cient  for  defraying  all  the  other  neceflary  expences  of 
government. 

IN  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  man 
ners  and  cuitoms  of  the  times  fufficiently  prepared 
the  great  body  of  the  people  for  war;  and  when 
they  took  the  field,  they  were,  by  the  condition  of  their 
feudal  tenures,  to  be  maintained,  either  at  their  own 
expence,  or  at  that  of  their  immediate  lords,  without 
bringing  any  new  charge  upon  the  fovereign.  The 
other  expences  of  government  were,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  very  moderate.  The  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  it  has  been  fhown,  inflead  of  being  a  caufe  of 
expence,  was  a  fource  of  revenue.  The  labour  of 
the  country  people,  for  three  days  before  and  for 
three  days  after  harveft,  was  thought  a  fund  fufficient 
for  making  and  maintaining  all  the  bridges,  high 
ways,  and  other  public  works  which  the  commerce 
ot  the  country  was  fuppofed  to  require.  In  thofe 
days  the  principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to 
have  confifted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family 
and  houlhold.  The  officers  of  his  houfhold,  accord 
ingly,  were  then  the  great  officers  of  (late.  The  lord 
treasurer  received  his  rents.  The  lordvfteward  and 
lord  chamberlain 'looked  after  the  expence  of  his  fa 
mily.  The  care  of  his  (tables  was  committed  to  the 
lord  conftable  and  the  lord  marfhal.  His  boujjps  were 
all  built  in  the  form  of  ca(rles,and  feem  to  have  been 
the  principal  fortrcfc  which  he  pofleffed.  The 
VOL.  III.  T  keepers 
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keepers  of  thofe  houfes  or  caftles  might  be  confidered 
as  a  fort  of  military  governors.  They  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  necelTary 
to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  the  rent  of  a  great  landed  eftate  might,  upon  ordi 
nary  occafions,  very  well  defray  all  the  neceffary  ex- 
pcnces  of  government. 

IN  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the  civi 
lized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all  the  lands 
i-n  the  country,  managed  as  they  probably  would  be  if 
they  all  belonged  to  one  proprietor,  would  fcarce  per 
haps  amount  to  the  ordinary  revenue  which  they  levy 
upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable  times.  The  ordi 
nary  revenue  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  including 
not  only  what  is  neceflTary  for  defraying  the  current 
expence  of  the  year,  but  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debts,  and  for  finking  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
thofe  debts,  amounts  to  upwards  of  ten  millions  a 
year.  But  the  land  tax,  at  four  (hillings  in  the  pound, 
falls  fhort  of  two  millions  a  year.  This  land  tax,  as 
it  is  called,  however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  fifth,  not 
only  of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
houfes,  and  of  the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  ftock  of 
Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted,  which 
is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed  as  farming 
ftock  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A  very  confiderable 
part  of  -the  produce  of  this  tax  arifes  from  the  rent  of 
houfes,  and  the  intereft  of  capital  ftock.  The  land 
tax  of  the  city  of  London,  for  example,  at  four  fhil- 
Jings  in  the  pound,  amounts  to  1 23,3997.  6s.  ^d.  That 
of  the  city  of  Weftminfter,  to  63,0921.  is.  $d.  That 
of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  to 
30,7547.  6s.  3^.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  land 
tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  aflefled  u-pon  all  the  other 
cities  and  towns  corporate  in  the  kingdom,  and  arifes 
almoft  altogether,  either  from  the  rent  of  houfes,  or 
from  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  intereft  of  trading  and 

capital 
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capital  (lock.  According  to  the  eftimation,  there 
fore,  by  which  Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land  tax, 
the  whole  mafs  of  revenue  ariiing  from  the  rent  of 
all  the  lands,  from  that  of  all  the  houfes,  and  from 
the  intereft  of  all  the  capital  (lock,  that  part  of  it  only 
excepted  which  is  either  lent  to  the  public,  or  em 
ployed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  does  not  exceed  ten 
millions  fterling  a  year,  the  ordinary  revenue  which 
government  levies  upon  the  people  even  in  peaceable 
times.  The  eftimation  by  which  Great  Britain  is 
rated  to  the  land  tax,  is,  no  doubt,  taking  the  whole 
kingdom  at  an  average,  very  much  below  the  real  va 
lue  ;  though  in  feveral  counties  and  diftridls  it  is  faid 
to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  value.  The  rent  of  the 
Jands  alone,  exclufive  of  that  of  houfes,  and  of  the 
intereft  of  ftock,  has  by  many  people  been  eftimated 
at  twenty  millions,  an  eftimation  made  in  a  great  mea~ 
fure  at  random,  and  which,  I  apprehend,  is  as  likely 
to  be  above  as  below  the  truth.  But  if  the  lands  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  eultivatioiv 
do  not  afford  a  rent  of  more  than  twenty  millions  a- 
year,  they  could  not  well  afford  the  half,  moft  proba 
bly  not  the  fourth  part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  be 
longed  to  a  fmgle  proprietor,  and  were  put  under  the 
negligent,  expenfive,  and  oppreftive  management  of 
his  factors  and  agents.  The  crown  lands  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  prefent  afford  the  fourth  part  of  the 
rent,  which  could  probably  be  drawn  from  them  if 
they  were  the  property  of  private  perfons.  If  the 
crown  lands  were  more  extenfwe,  it  is  probable  they 
would  be  ftill  worfe  managed. 

THE  revenue  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
derives  from  land  is  in  proportion,  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  whole  annual 
produce  of  the  land  of  every  country,  if  we  except 
what  is  referved  for  feed,  is  either  annually  confum- 
ed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,,  or  exchanged  for 

fomethirg 
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fomething  elfe  that  is  confumed  by  them.  Whate 
ver  keeps  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwife  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  (till  more  than  it 
does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  rent  of 
land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  belongs  to 
the  proprietors,  is  fcarce  any  where  in  Great  Britain 
fuppofed  to  be  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
produce.  If  the  land,  which  in  one  ftate  of  culti 
vation  affords  a  rent  of  ten  millions  fterling  a  year, 
would  in  another  afford  a  rent  of  twenty  millions  ; 
the  rent  being,  in  both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part 
of  the  produce  ;  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would 
be  lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten  millions  a 
year  only  ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by 
thirty  millions  a  year,  deducting  only  what  would  be 
neceffary  for  feed.  The  population  of  the  country 
would  be  lefs  by  the  number  of  people  which  thirty 
millions  a  year,  deducting  always  the  feed,  could 
maintain,  according  to  the  particular  mode  of  living 
and  expence  which  might  take  place  in  the  different 
ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remainder  was  dif- 
tributcd. 

THOUGH  there  is  not  at  prefent,  in  Europe,  any 
civilized  ftate  of  any  kind  which  derives  the  greater 
part  of  its  public  revenue  from  the  rent  of  lands  which 
are  the  property  of  the  ftate  ;  yet,  in  all  the  great  mo 
narchies  of  Europe,  there  are  ftill  many  large  tracts 
of  land  which  belong  to  the  crown.  They  are  ge 
nerally  foreft  ;  and  fometimes  foreft  where,  after  tra 
velling  feveral  miles,  you  will  fcarce  find  a  fingle 
tree  ;  a  mere  wafte  and  lofs  of  country  in  refpect  both 
of  produce  and  population.  In  every  great  monar 
chy  of  Europe  the  fale  of  the  crown  lands  would  pro 
duce  a  very  large  fum  of  money,  which,  if  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debts,  would  deliver 

from 
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from  mortgage  a  much  greater  revenue  than  any 
which  thofe  lands  have  ever  afforded  to  the  crown.. 
In  countries  where  lands,  improved  and  cultivated 
very  highly,  and  yielding  at  the  time  of  fale  as  great 
a  rent  as  can  eafily  be  got  for  them,  commonly  fell 
at  thirty  years  purchafe  ;  the  unimproved,  unculti 
vated,  and  low-rented  crown  lands  might  well  be 
expected  to  fell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  years  purchafe^ 
The  crown  might  immediately  enjoy  the  revenue 
which  this  great  price  would  redeem  from  mortgage»- 
In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  it  would  probably  enjoy 
another  revenue.  When  the  crown  lands  had  be 
come  private  property,  they  would,  in  the  courfe  o£ 
a  few  years,  become  well-improved  and  well-cultiva 
ted.  The  increafe  of  their  produce  would  increafe 
the  population  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  tli3 
revenue  and  confumption  of  the  people.  But  the  re 
venue  which  the  crown  derives  from  the  duties  of 
cuftoms  and  excife,  would  neceffarily  increafe  with 
the  revenue  and  confumption  of  the  people. - 

THE  revenue  which,  in  any  civilized  monarchy,, 
the  crown  derives  from  the  crown  lands,,  though  it 
appears  to  coft-  nothing  to  individuals,  in  reality  cofts 
more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps  any  other  equal  re 
venue  which  the  crown  enjoys.  It  would,  in  all 
cafes,  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  fociety  to  replace  this 
revenue  to  the  crown  by  fome  other  equal  revenue, 
and  to  divide  the  lands  among  the  people,  which  could 
not  well  be  done  better,  perhaps,  than  by  expofing. 
them  to  public  fale.. 

LANDS,  for  the  purpofes  of  pleafure  and  magnifi 
cence,  parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  &c.  poffefllons 
where  are  every  where  confidered  as  caufes  of  ex- 
pence,  not  as  fources  of  revenue,  feem  to  be  the  on 
ly  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civilized  monarchy, 
ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

PUBLIC   ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the 
T  %  two- 
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two  fources  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  belong 
to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  being  both  im 
proper  and  infufficient  funds  for  defraying  the  necef- 
fary  expence  of  any  great  aud  civilized  iUte ;  it  re 
mains  that  this  expence  muft,  the  greater  part  of  it, 
be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another ;  the  peo 
ple  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  private  revenue 
in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to  the  fovereign 
or  commonwealth. 


PART      II, 
Of  Taxes. 

THE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has  been 
fhewn  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Inquiry,  arifes 
ultimately  from  three  different  fources ;  Rent,  Pro 
fit,  and  Wages.  Every  tax  mult  finally  be  paid  from 
fome  one  or  other  of  thofe  three  different  forts  of  re 
venue,  or  from  all  of  them  indifferently.  I  fhall  en- 
deavour  to  give  the  heft  account  I  can,  firft,  of  thofe 
taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  mould  fall  upon  rent  ; 
fecondly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended,  mould  fall 
upon  profit ;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,  it  is  intended, 
fhould  fall  upon  wages  ;  and,  fourthly,  of  thofe  which, 
it  is  intended,  mould  fall  indifferently  upon  all  thofe 
three  different  fources  of  private  revenue.  The  par 
ticular  confideration  of  each  of  thefe  four  different 
forts  of  taxes  will  divide  the  fecond  part  of  the  pre- 
lent  chapter  into  four  articles,  three  of  which  witl 
require  feveral  other  fubdivifions.  Many  of  thofe 
taxes,  it  will  appear  from  the  following  review,  are 
not  finally  paid  from  the  fund,  or  fource  of  revenue, 
upon  which  it  was  intended  they  fhould  fall. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  examination  of  particu 
lar 
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lar  taxes,  it  is  neceffary  to  premife  the  four  following 
maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general. 

I.  THE  fubjefts  of  every  (late  ought  to  contribute 
•towards  the  fupport  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as 
'pollible,  in  proportion  to  their  refpe£tive  abilities  ; 
that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  refpec- 
tively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  ftate.  The 
expence  of  government  to  the  individuals  of  a  great 
nation,  is  like  the  expence  of  management  to  the 
joint  tenants  of  a  great  eftate,  who  are  all  obliged  to 
contribute  in  proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  interefts 
in  the  eftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negled  of  this 
maxim  confifts,  what  is  called  the  equality  or  ine 
quality  of  taxation.  Every  tax,  it  mult  be  obferved 
once  for  all,  which  falls  finally  upon  one  only  of  the 
three  forts  of  revenue  above-mentioned,  is  necelfarily 
unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it  does  not  affeft  the  other  two, 
In  the  following  examination  of  different  taxes  I  fhali 
feldom  take  much  notice  of  this  fort  of  inequality, 
but  (hall,  in  moft  cafes,  confine  my  obfervations  to 
that  inequality  which  is  occafioned  by  a  particular 
tax  falling  unequally  even  upon  that  particular  fort 
of  private  revenue  which  is  affeclcd  by  it. 

II.  THE  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to 
pay  ought  to  be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.  The 
time  of  payment,  the  manner  of  payment,  the  quan 
tity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and  plain  to  the 
contributor,  and  to  every  other  perfon.  Where  it 
is  otherwife,  every  perfon  fubje&  to  the  tax  is  put 
more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  th6  tax-gatherer,  who 
can  either  aggravate  the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  con 
tributor,  or  extort,  by  the  terror  of  fuch  aggravation, 
fome  prefent  or  perquifite  to  himfelf.  The  uncer 
tainty  ot  taxation  encourages- the  infolence  and  fa 
vours  the  corruption  of  an  order  of  men  who  are 
naturally  unpopular,  even  where  they  are  neither  in- 
folent  nor  corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  in 
dividual 
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dividual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxation,  a  matter  of  fa 
gteat  importance,  that  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience 
of  all  nations,  is  not  near  fo  great  an  evil  as  a  very 
fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  EVERY  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or 
in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  moil  likely  to  be  con 
venient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.   'A  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  the  fame 
term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paid,  is  levied 
at  the  time  when  it  is  mod  likely  to  be  convenient 
for  the  contributor  to  pay ;  or,  when  he  is  mod  like 
ly  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay.     Taxes  upon  fuch 
confumable  goods  as  are  articles  of  luxury,  are  all 
finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  and  generally  in  a  man 
ner  that  is  very  convenient  for  him.     He  pays  them 
by  little  and  little  as  he  has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods. 
As  he  is  at  liberty  too,  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy, 
as  he  pleafes,  it  muft  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fuf- 
fers  any  confiderable  inconveniency  from  fuch  taxes* 

IV.  EVERY  tax.  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as  both 
to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo 
ple  as  little  as  poflible,  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ftate.  A  tax  may  either 
take  out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into  the  public  treafu 
ry,  in  the  four  following  ways.     Firft,  the  levying 
of  it  may  require  a  great  number  of  officers,  whofe 
falaries  may  eat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  tax,  and  whofe  perq.uifites  may  impofe  another 
additional  tax  upon  the  peeple.     Secondly,  it  may 
cbftru£l  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  difcourage 
them  from  applying  to  certain  branches  of  bufmefs 
which  might  give  maintenance  and  employment  to 
great  multitudes.      While  it  obliges  the  people  to 
pay,  it  may  thus  diminim,  or  perhaps  deftroy,  fome 
of  the  fmids  which  m-ight  enable  them.more  eafily  to 

do 
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do  fo.  Thirdly,  by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penal 
ties  which  thofe  unfortunate  individuals  incur  who 
attempt  unfuccefsfully  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  fre 
quently  ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  be 
nefit  which  the  community  might  have  received  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudicious 
tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling.  But  the 
penalties  of  imuggling  muft  rife  in  proportion  to  the 
temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary 
principles  of  juftice,  firflr  creates  the  temptation,  and 
then  puniflies  thofe  who  yield  to  it  ;  and  it  common 
ly  enhances  the  punifhment  too  in  proportion  to  the 
very  circumftance  which  ought  certainly  to  alleviate 
it,  the  temptation  to  commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly, 
by  fubjedVmg  the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  the 
odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  ex- 
pofe  them  to  much  unneceirary  trouble,  vexation, 
and  oppreflion  ;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  flriclly 
fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to  the 
expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  willing  to  re 
deem  himfelf  from  it.  It  is  in  fome  one  or  other  of 
thefe  four  different  ways  that  taxes  are  frequently  fo 
much  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  they  are 
beneficial  to  the  fovereign. 

THE  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  foregoing 
maxims  have  recommended  them  more  or  lefs  to  the 
attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations  have  endeavour 
ed,  to  the  beit  of  their  judgment,  to  render  their  tax 
es  as  equal  as  they  could  contrive;  as  certain,  as  con 
venient  to  the  contributor,  both  in  the  time  and  in 
the  mode  of  payment,  and  in  proportion  to  the  reve 
nue  which  they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little  bur 
denfome  to  the  people.  The  following  fhort  review 
of  fome  of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken  place 
in  different  ages  and  countries  will  (hew,  that  the  en 
deavours 

*  See  Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man,  page  474.  &  feq, 
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deavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in  this  refpeft  bees 
equally  iuccefsful. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Taxes  upon  rent.     Taxes  upon  the  rent  of  Land. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be  5m- 
pofed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every  diftrict  be 
ing  valued  at  a  certain  rent, .which  valuation  is  not  af»- 
terwards  to  be  altered ;  or  it  may  be  impofed  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  vary  with  every  variation  in  the  real 
rent  of  the  land,  and  to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improve 
ment  ©r  declerifion  of  its  cultivation. 

A  LAND  TAX  which,  like  that  0f  Great  Britain,  is 
aflefied  upon  each  diftricl:  according  to  a  certain  inva 
riable  canon,  though  it  ihould  be  equal  at  the  time  of 
its  firft  eftablifhmenr,  neceiTarily  becomes  unequal  in 
procefs  of  time,  according  to  the  unequal  degrees  of 
improvement  or  neglect  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  country.  In  England,  the  valua 
tion  accoiding  to  which  the  different  counties  and  pa- 
ri flies  were  atfefled  to  the  land-tax  by  the  4'ih  of  Wil 
liam  and  Mary,  was  very  unequal  even  at  its  firft  ef- 
tablifhment.  This  tax,  therefore,  fo  far  offends 
againft  the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above  mentioned* 
It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  other  three.  It  is  per 
fectly  certain,  The  time  of  payment  for  the  tax,  be 
ing  the  fame  as  that  for  the  rent,  is  as  convenient  as 
it  can  be  to  the  contributor.  Though  the  landlord  is 
in  all  cafes  the  real  contributor,  the  tax  is  common* 
ly  advanced  by  the  tenant,  to  whom  the  landlord  is 
obliged  to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.  This 
tax  is  levied  by  a  much  fmaller  number  of  officers  than 
any  other  which  affords  nearly  the  fame  revenue.  As 
the  tax  upon  each  diftricl:  does  not  rife  with  the  rife 
of  the  rent,  the  fovereign  does  not  mare  in  the  profits 

*of 
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of  the  landlord's  improvements.  Thofe  improve 
ments  fometimes  contribute,  indeed,  to  the  difcharge 
of  the  other  landlords  of  the  diftrift.  But  the  aggra 
vation  of  the  tax,  which  this  may  fometimes  occaTion 
upon  a  particular  eftate,  is  always  fo  very  fmall,  that 
it  never  can  difcourage  thofe  improvements,  nor  keep 
down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it  would 
other  wife  rife  to.  As  it  has  no  tendency  to  diminidi 
the  quantity,  it  can  have  none  to  raife  the  price  of 
that  produce.  It  does  not  obftru6t  the  induftryofthc 
people.  It  fubje&s  the  landlord  to  no  other  inconve- 
niency  beiides  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

THE  advantage,  however,  which  the  landlord  has 
derived  from  the  invariable  conftancy  of  the  valuation 
by  which  all  the  lands  of  Great  Britain  are  rated  to 
the  land  tax,  has  been  principally  owing  to  fome  cir- 
cumftances  altogether  extraneous  to  the  nature  of  the 
tax. 

IT  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profperity 
of  almoft  every  part  of  the  country,  the  rents  of  al 
moft:  all  the  eftates  of  Great  Britain  having,  fince  the 
time  when  this  valuation  was  firft  eftablithed,  been 
continually  rifing,  and  fcarce  any  of  them  having  fal 
len.  The  landlords,  therefore,  have  almoft  all  gained 
the  difference  between  the  tax  which  they  would  have 
paid,  according  to  the  prefent  rent  of  their  eftates,  and 
that  which  they  actually  pay  according  to  the  ancient 
valuation.  Had  the  ftate  of  the  country  been  differ 
ent,  had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in  confequence 
of  the  declenfion  of  cultivation,  the  landlords  would 
almoft  all  have  loft  this  difference.  In  the  ftate  of 
things  which  has  happened  to  take  place  fince  the  re 
volution,  the  conftancy  of  the  valuation  has  been  ad-. 
vantageous  to  the  landlord  and  hurtful  to  the  fove- 
reign.  In  a  different  ftate  of  things  it  might  have 
•been  advantageous  to  the  fovereign  and  hurti'ul  to  the 
'landlord. 

AS 
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As  the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  the  valua 
tion  of  the  land  is  exprefied  in  money.  Since  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  this  valuation  the  value  of  filver  has 
been  pretty  uniform,  and  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin  either  as  to  weight  or  fine? 
nefs.  Had  filver  rifen  coniiderably  in  its  value,  as  it 
feems  to  have  done  in  the  courle  of  the  two  centuries 
which  preceded  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  Ameri 
ca,  the  conrtancy  of  the  valuation  might  have  proved 
very  oppreilive  to  the  landlord.  Had  (ilver  fallen  con- 
fiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for  about  a 
century  at  leaft  after  the  difcovery  of  thofe  mines,  the 
fame  conftancy  of  valuation  would  have  reduced  very 
much  this  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign. 
Had  any  confiderable  alteration  been  made  in  the  ftan- 
dard  of  the  money,  either  by  finking  the  fame  quan 
tity  of  filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  railing  it 
to  a  higher;  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example,  in- 
ftead  of  being  coined  into  five  ihillings  and  two 
pence,  been  coined,  either  into  pieces  which  bore  fo 
low  a  denomiaation  as  two  millings  and  feven-pence, 
or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a  one  as  ten  millings 
and  four-pence,  it  would  in  the  one  cafe  have  hurt 
the  revenue  of  the  proprietor,  in  the  other  that  of  the 
fovereign. 

IN  circumftances,  therefore,  fomewhat  different 
from  thofe  which  have  actually  taken  place,  this  con 
ftancy  of  valuation  might  have  been  a  very  great  in- 
conveniency,  either  to  the  contributors,  or  to  the  com 
monwealth.  In  the  courfe  of  ages  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  however,  muft,  at  fome  time  or  other,  happen. 
But  though  empires,  like  all  the  other  works  of  men, 
have  all  hitherto  proved  mortal,  yet  every  empire  aims 
at  immortality.  Every  conftitution,  therefore,  which 
it  is  meant  mould  be  as  permanent  as  the  empire  it- 
felf,  ought  to  be  convenient,  not  in  certain  circum 
ftances  only,  but  iu  all  circumflances  ;  or  ought  to 

be 
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be  fuited,  not  to  thofe  circumflances  which  are  trail  - 
fitory,  occafional,  or  accidental,  but  to  thofe  which 
ate  neceilary  and  therefore  always  the  fame. 

A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with 
every  variation  of  the  rent,  or  which  rifes  and  falls 
according  to  the  improvement  or  negle6t  of  cultivati 
on,  is  recommended  by  that  feel  of  men  of  letters  in 
France,  who  call  themfelves  the  CEconomifb,  as  the 
moil  equitable  of  all  taxes.  All  taxes,  they  pretend, 
fall  ultimately  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  ought  there 
fore  to  be  impofed  equally  upon  the  fund  which  mutt 
finally  pay  them.  That  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as 
equally  as  potfible  upon  the  fund  which  muft  finally 
pay  them,  is  certainly  true.  But  without  entering 
into  the  difagreeable  difcuffion  of  the  metapUyiical  ar 
guments  by  which  they  fupport  their  very  ingenious 
theory,  it  will  fufficiently  appear,  from  the  following 
review,  what  are  the  taxes  which  fall  finally  upon  the 
rent  of  the  land,  and  what  are  thofe  which  fall  fi 
nally  upon  fome  other  fund. 

IN  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  lands  which 
are  given  in  leafe  to  farmers  are  taxed  at  a  tenth  of 
the  rent.*  The  leafes  are  recorded  in  a  public  regif- 
ter  which  is  kept  by  the  officers  of  revenue  in  each 
province  or  diltricl:.  When  the  proprietor  cultivates 
his  own  lands,  they  are  valued  according  to  an  equi 
table  eftimation,  and  he  is  allowed  a  deduction  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  tax,  fo  that  for  fuch  lands  he  pays  only 
tight  inftead  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofcd  rent. 

A  LAND  TAX  of  this  kind  is  certainly  more  equal 
than  the  land  tax  of  England.  It  might  not,  per 
haps,  be  altogether  fo  certain,  and  the  afleiluient  of 
the  tax  might  frequently  occafton  a  good  deal  more 
trouble  to  the  landlord.  It  might  too  be  a  good  deal 
more  expenfive  in  the  levying. 

SUCH  a  fyftem  of  r^miniffration,  however,  mieht 
VOL.  III.  U  per- 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  p.  240,  341. 
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perhaps  be  contrived  as  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  both 
prevent  this  uncertainty  and  moderate  this  expence. 

THE  landlord  and  tenant,  for  example,  might  joint 
ly  be  obliged  to  record  their  leafe  in  a  public  regiiler. 
Proper  penalties  might  be  enacted  againft  concealing 
or  mifreprefenting  any  of  the  conditions;  and  if  part 
of  thofe  penalties  were  to  be  paid  to  either  of  the  two 
parties  who  informed  again (t  and  convicted  the  other 
of  fuch  ^concealment  or  mifreprefentation,  it  would 
effectually  deter  them  from  combining  together  in  or 
der  to  defraud  the  public  revenue.  All  the  conditions 
of  the  leafc  might  be  fufficiently  known  from  fuch  a 
record. 

SOME  landlords,  inftead  of  raifing  the  rent,  take  a 
fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  leafe.  This  practice  is  in 
mofl  cafes  the  expedient  of  a  fpendthrift,  who  for  a 
fum  of  ready  money  fells  a  future  revenue  of  much 
greater  value.  It  is  in  moft  cafes,  therefore,  hurtful 
to  the  landlord.  It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the  tenant, 
and  it  is  always  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  fre 
quently  takes  from  the  tenant  fo  great  a  part  of  his 
capital,  and  thereby  diminifhes  fo  much  his  ability  to 
cultivate  the  land,  that  he  finds  it  more  difficult  to  pay 
a  fmall  rent  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been  to  pay 
a  great  one.  Whatever  diminimes  his  ability  to  cul 
tivate,  neceffarily  keeps  down,  below  what  it  would 
otherwife  have  been,  the  moft  important  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  community.  By  rendering  the  tax 
upon  fuch  fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  the 
ordinary  rent,  this  hurtful  practice  might  be  difcou- 
raged,  to  the  no  fmall  advantage  of  all  the  different 
parties  concefned,  of  the  landlord,  of  the  tenant,  of  the 
fovereign,  and  of  the  whole  community. 

SOME  leafes  prefcribe  to  the  tenant  a  certain  mode 
of  cultivation,  and  a  certain  fucceffion  of  crops  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  !*afe.  This  condition, 
which  is  generally  the  effect  of  the  landlord's  conceit 
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of  his  own  fuperior  knowledge  (a  conceit  in  mod 
cafes  very  ill  founded),  ought  always  to  be  confidereci 
as  an  additional  rent  ;  as  a  rent  in  fervice  inlteadof  a 
rent  in  money.  In  order  to  difcourage  the  pra&ice, 
which  is  generally  a  foolifh  one,  this  fpecies  of  rent 
might  be  valued  rather  high,  and  confequently  taxed 
fomewhat  higher  than  common  money  rents. 

SOME  landlords,  inftead  of  a  rent  in  money,  require 
a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn,  cattle,  poultry,  wine,  oil,&c. 
others  again  require  a  rent  in  fervice.  Such  rents  are 
always  more  hurtful  to  the  tenant  than  beneficial  to 
the  landlord.  They  either  take  more  or  keep  more 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  former,  than  they  put  into 
that  of  the  latter.  In  every  country  where  they  take 
place,  the  tenants  are  poor  and  beggarly,  pretty  much 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  take  place. 
By  valuing,  in  the  fame  manner,  fuch  rents  rather 
high,  and  confequently  taxing  them  fomewhat  higher 
than  common  money  rents,  a  practice  which  is  hurt 
ful  to  the  whole  community  might  perhaps  be  fuffi- 
ciently  difcouraged. 

WHEN  the  landlord  ehofe  to  occupy  hhnfelf  a  part 
of  his  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued  according 
to  an  equitable  arbitration  of  the  farmers  and  land 
lords  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  moderate  abatement 
of  the  tax  might  be  granted  to  him,  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  in  the  Venetian  territory  ;  provided  the  rent  of 
the  lands  which  he  occupied  did  not  exceed  a  certain 
fum.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  landlord  mould 
be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  his  own  land. 
His  capital  is  generally  greater  than  that  of  the  tenant, 
and  with  lefs  fkill  he  can  frequently  raife  a  greater 
produce.  The  landlord  can  afford  to  try  experiments* 
and  is  generally  difpofed  to  do  fo.  His  unfucceflful 
experiments  occafion  only  a  moderate  lofs  to  himfelf. 
His  fuccefsful  ones  tend  to  the  improvement  and  bet 
ter  cultivation  of  the  whole  country.  It  might  be  of 

importance, 
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importance,  however,  that  the  abatement  of  the  tax 
fhould  encourage  him  to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent 
onty.  If  the  landlords  fhould,  the  greater  part  of 
them,  be  tempted  to  farm  the  whole  of  their  own 
lands,  the  country  (inftead  of  fober  and  induftrious 
tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  intereft  to 'cul 
tivate  as  well  as  their  capital  and  fkill  will  allow  them) 
would  be  filled  with  idle  and  profligate  bailiffs,  whofe 
abuiive  management  would  foon  degrade  the  cultiva 
tion,  and  reduce  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  to 
the  diminution,  not  only  of  the  revenue  of  their  maf- 
ters,  but  of  the  molt  important  part  of  that  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

SUCH  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might,  perhaps, 
free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of  uncertainty 
which  could  occafion  either  oppreflion  or  inconvem- 
ency  to  the  contributor ;  and  might  at  the  fame  time 
ferve  to  introduce  into  the  common  management  of 
land  fuch  a  plan  or  policy,  as  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  general  improvement  and  good  cul 
tivation  of  the  country. 

THE  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which  varied 
with  every  variation  of  the  rent,  would  no  doubt  be 
fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  levying  one  which  was 
always  rated  according  to  a  fixed  valuation.  Some  ad 
ditional  expence  would  neceifarily  be  incurred  both  by 
the  different  regifter  offices  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
ellablifh  in  the  different  diftri&s  of  the  country,  and 
by  the  different  valuations  which  might  occasionally 
be  made  of  the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chofe  to 
occupy  himfelf.  The  expence  of  all  this,  however, 
might  be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is 
incurred  in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which 
afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in  comparifon  of 
what  might  eafily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this  kind. 

THE  difcouragement  which  a  variable  land-tax  of 
this  kind  might  give  to  the  improvement  of  land, 

feems 
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feerns  to  be  the  moft  important  objection  which  can 
be  made  to  it.  The  landlord  would  certainly  be  lefs 
difpofed  to  improve,  when  the  fovereign,  who  con 
tributed  nothing  to  the  expence,  was  to  (hare  in  the 
profit  of  the  improvement.  Even  this  objection 
might  perhaps  be  obviated  by  allowing  the  landlord, 
betore  he  began  his  improvement,  to  afcertain,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officers  of  revenue,  the  actual 
value  of  his  lands,  according  to  the  equitable  arbitra 
tion  of  a  certain  number  of  landlords  and  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  equally  chofen  by  both  parties  ; 
and  by  rating  him  according  to  this  valuation  for 
fuch  a  number  of  years,  as  might  be  fully  fufficient 
for  his  complete  indemnification.  To  draw  the  at 
tention  of  the  fovereign  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  from  a  regard  to  the  increafe  or  his  own  re 
venue,  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  propofed 
by  this  fjpecies  of  land-tax.  The  term,  therefore, 
allowed  for  the  indemnification  of  the  landlord,  ought 
not  to  be  a  great  deal  longer  than  what  was  neceilary 
for  that  purpofe  ;  left  the  remotenefs  of  the  rntereft 
(hould  difcourage  too  much  this  attention.  It  had 
better,  however,  be  fomewhat  too  long  than  in  any 
refpeft  too  fhort.  No  incitement  to  the  attention 
of  the  fovereign  can  ever  counterbalance  the  f mailed 
difcouragement  to  that  of  the  landlord.  The  atten 
tion  of  the  fovereign  can  be  at  beft  but  a  very  general 
and  vague  confideration  of  what  is  likely  to  contri 
bute  to  the  better  cultivation  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  attention  of  the  landlord  is  a 
particular  and  minute  confideration  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  moft  advantageous  application  of  every  inch 
of  ground  upon  his  eftate.  The  principal  attention 
of  the  fovereign  ought  to  be  to  encourage,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  attention  both  of  the  land 
lord  and  of  the  farmer ;  by  allowing  both  to  purfue 
their  own  interefl  in  their  own  way,  and  according 
U  a  to 
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to  their  own  judgment ;  by  giving  to  both  the  moil 
perfect  fecurity  that  they  ihall  enjoy  the  full  recom- 
pence  oi  their  own  induftry  ;  and  by  procuring  to 
both  the  moft  extenfive  market  for  every  part  of  their 
produce,  in  confequence  of  eftablifhing  the  eaiieit 
and  fafeft  communications  both  by  land  and  by  wa 
ter,  through  every  part  of  his  own  dominions,  as 
well  as  the  moft  unbounded  freedom  of  exportation 
to  the  dominions  of  all  other  princes. 

IF  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  a  tax  of  this 
kind  could  be  fo  managed  as  to  give,  not  only  no 
difcouragement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fome  encou 
ragement  to  the  improvement  of  land,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  to  occafion  any  other  inconveniency  to 
the  landlord,  except  always  the  unavoidable  one  of 
being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax. 

IN  all  the  variations  of  the  (late  of  the  fociety,  in 
the  improvement  and  in  the  declenfion  of  agriculture  ; 
in  all  the  variations  in  the  value  of  filver,  and  in  all 
thofe  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin,  a  tax  of  this  kind 
would,  of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  attention  of 
government,  readily  fuit  itfelf  to  the  aclual  fituation 
of  things,,  and  would  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in 
all  thofe  different  changes.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
much  more  proper  to  be  eftablifhed  as  a  perpetual 
and  unalterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a  fun 
damental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any  tax: 
which  was  always  to  be  levied  according  to  a  certain 
valuation. 

SOME  ftates,  inftead  of  the  fimple  and  obvious  ex 
pedient  of  a  regifter  of  leafes,  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  laborious  and  expenfive  one  of  an  aclual  furvey 
and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in  the  country.  They 
have  fufpe&ed,  probably,  that  the  leflbr  and  le£- 
fee,  in  order  to  defraud  the  public  revenue,  might 
combine  to  conceal  the  real  terms  of  the  leafe,  JDoomf- 

day.~ 
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day-book  feems  to  have  been  the  refult  of  a  very  ac 
curate  furvey  of  this  kind. 

IN  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
the  land-tax  is  afletfed  according  to  an  actual  furvey 
and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed  and  altered  from 
time  to  time.*  According  to  that  valuation,  the  lay 
proprietors  pay  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  their  revenue.  Ecclefiallics  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  per  cent.  The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Silefia 
was  made  by  order  of  the  prefent  king  ;  it  is  faid 
with  great  accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation, 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Breflaw  are  tax 
ed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.  The  other 
revenues  of  the  ecclefiaftics  of  both  religions,  at  fifty 
per  cent.  The  commanderies  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
and  of  that  of  Malta,  at  forty  per  cent.  Lands  held 
by  a  noble  tenure,  at  thirty-eight  and  one-third  per 
cent.  Lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and 
one-third  per  cent. 

THE  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
It  was  not  perfected  till  after  the  peace  of  1748,  by 
the  orders  of  the  prefent  emprefs  queen. t  The  fur 
vey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  was  begun  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VI.,  was  not  perfected  till  after  1 760. 
It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  accurate  that  has  ever 
been  made.  The  furvey  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont 
was  executed  under  the  orders  of  the  late  king  of  Sar 
dinia.  ± 

IN  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Prtiffia  the  reve 
nue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher  than  that  of 
lay  proprietors.  The  revenue  of  the  church  is,  the 

greater 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  See.  tome  i.  p..  114, 
Si6,  &c. 
.f  Id.  p.  83,  84. 
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greater  part  of  it,  a  burden  upon  the  rent  of  land. 
It  feldom  happens  that  any  part  of  it  is  applied  to 
wards  the  improvement  of  land  ;  or  is  fo  employed 
as  to  contribute  in  any  refpe£t  towards  increalmg  the 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  Prufli- 
an  majefty  had  probably,  upon  that  account,  thought 
it  reafonable,  that  it  fhould  contribute  a  g;ood  deal 
more  towards  relieving  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate. 
In  fome  countries  the  lands  of  the  church  are  ex 
empted  from  all  taxes.  In  others  they  are  taxed 
more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  the  lands  which  the  church  potfefled  before 
1575,  are  rated  to  the  tax  at  a  third  only  of  theis 
value. 

IN  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure  are  taxed 
three  percent,  higher  than  thofe  held  by  a  bafe  te 
nure.  The  honours  and  privileges  of  different  kinds 
annexed  to  the  former,  his  Pruilian  majefty  had  pro 
bably  imagined,  would  fufficiently  compenfate  to  the 
proprietor  a  fmall  aggravation  of  the  tax  ;  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter 
would  be  in  fome  meafure  alleviated  by  being  taxed 
fomewhat  more  lightly.  In  other  countries,  the  fyf- 
tem  of  taxation,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggravates  this 
inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardi 
nia,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of  France  which  are  fub- 
je6l  to  what  is  called  the  real  or  predial  taille,  the  tax 
falls  altogether  upon  the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure. 
Thofe  held  by  a  noble  one  are  exempted. 

A  LAND-TAX  affefTed  according  to  a  general  fur- 
vey  and  valuation,  how  equal  foever  it  may  be  at  firft, 
muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  moderate  period  of  time, 
become  unequal.  To  prevent  its  becoming  fa  would 
require  the  continual  and  painful  attention  of  govern 
ment  to  all  the  variations  in  the  ftate  and  produce  of 
every  different  farm  in  the  country.  The  govern 
ments  of  Pruilia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of 

the 
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the  dutchy  of  Milan,  actually  exert  an  attention  of 
this  kind ;  an  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  the  nature 
of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued  will  pro 
bably  in  the  long-run  occafion  much  more  trouble 
and  vexation  than  it  can  poffibly  bring  relief  to  the 
contributors. 

IN  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban  was  aflcfl- 
ed  to  the  Real  or  predial  taille  according,  it  is  laid, 
to  a  very  exact  furvey  and  valuation*.  By  1727,  this 
affefTment  had  become  altogether  unequal.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  inconveniency,  government  has  found 
no  better  expedient  than  to  impofe  upon  the  whole 
generality  an  additional  tax  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  H.vres.  This  additional  tax  is  rated  upon 
all  the  different  diftricts  fubject  to  the  taille  accord 
ing  to  the  old  afieffment.  But  it  is  levied  only  upon 
thofe  which  in  the  actual  ftate  ©f  things  are  by  that 
affeffment  under-taxed,  and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief 
of  thofe  which  by  the  fame  afTeflTment  are  over- taxed. 
Two  diih'icts,  for  example,  one  of  which  ought  in 
the  actual  (late  of  things  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred, 
the  other  at  eleven  hundred  livres,  are  by  the  old  af- 
fellment  both  taxed  at  a  thoufand  livres.  Both  thefe 
diftricts  are  by  the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hun 
dred  livres  each.  But  this  additional  tax  is  levied  on 
ly  upon  the  diftrict  under-charged,  and  it  is  applied 
altogether  to  the  relief  of  that  over-charged,  which 
consequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres.  The 
government  neither  gains  nor  lofes  by  the  additional 
tax,  which  is  applied  altogether  to  remedy  the  ine 
qualities  arifing  from  the  old  arTefTment.  The  appli 
cation  is  pretty  much  regulated  according  to  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  intendant  of  the  generality,  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary. 

Taxes 

*  Memoirs  conceraaat  les  Droits,  &c,  tome  ii,  p.  139,  &c. 
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Taxes  which  are  proportioned,  not  to  the  Rent,  but  to  tlx 
Produce  of  Land. 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  are  in  reality 
taxes  upon  the  rent;  and  though  they  may  be  origi 
nally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  the 
landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  is 
to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes,  as 
well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one 
year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to,  and  he  makes 
a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent  which  he  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  farmer  who  does 
not  compute  beforehand  what  the  church  tythe,  which 
is  a  land  tax  ot  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another, 
likely  to  amount  to. 

THE  tythe,  arid  every  other  land  tax  of  this  kind, 
under  the  appearance  of  perfect  equality,  are  very  un 
equal  taxes;  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  being, 
in  different  fituations,  equivalent  to  a  very  different 
portion  of  the  rent.  In  fome  very  rich  lands  the  pro 
duce  is  fo  great,  that  the  one  half  of  it  is  fully  fuffi- 
cient  to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  employed  in 
cultivation,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farm 
ing  flock  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  half,  or 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  value  of  the  other 
half,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  landlord, 
if  there  was  no  tythe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  the  produce 
is  taken  from  him  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  muft  re 
quire  an  abatement  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  rent,  other- 
wife  he  cannot  get  back  his  capital  with  the  ordinary 
profit.  In  this  cafe  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  initead 
of  amounting  to  a  half,  or  five-tenths  of  the  whole 
produce,  will  amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.  In 
poorer  lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  fome- 
tim.es  fo  fmall,  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  fo  great, 
that  it  requires  four  fifths  of  the  whole  produce  to  re 
place 
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place  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  ordinary  pro 
fit.  In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  no  tythe,  the  rent 
of  the  landlord  could  amount  to  no  more  than  one- 
fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole  produce.  But  if  the 
farmer  pays  one-tenth  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of 
tythe,  he  mil  ft  require  an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent 
of  the  landlord,  which  will  thus  be  reduced  to  one- 
tenth  only  of  the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of 
rich  lands,  the  tythe  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no 
more  than  one-fifth  part,  or  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound  ;  whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may 
fometimes  be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  millings  in 
the  pound. 

THE  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax 
upon  the  rent,  fo  it  is  always  a  great  difcouragement 
both  to  the  improvements  of  the  landlord  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  farmer.  The  one  cannot  venture 
to  make  the  moft  important,  which  are  generally  the 
mod  expenfive  improvements;  nor  the  other  to  raife 
the  molt  valuable,  which  are  generally  too  the  mod 
expenfive  crops;  when  the  church,  which  lays  out  no 
part  of  the  expence,  is  to  (hare  fo  very  largely  in  the 
profit.  The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces,  which, 
being  prefbyterian  countries,  and  upon  that  account 
exempted  from  this  deftrudive  tax,  enjoyed  a  fort  of 
monopoly  of  that  iifeful  dying  drug  againft  the  reft  of 
Europe.  The  late  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture 
of  this  plant  into  England,  have  been  made  only  in 
confequence  of  the  ftatute  which  enacted  that  five  kil 
lings  an  acre  ihould  be  received  in  lieu  of  of  all  man 
ner  of  tythe  upon  madder. 

As  through' the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  church, 
fo  in  many  different  countries  of  Afia,  the  ftate,  is 
principally  fuppprted  by  a  land-tax,  proportioned  not 
to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  In  Chi 
na,  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confifts  in 

a  tenth 
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a.  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the  em 
pire.  This  tenth  part  however  is  eftimated  fo  very 
moderately,  that,  in  many  provinces,  it  is  faid  not  to 
exceed  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  produce.  The 
land  tax  or  land  rent  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that  coun 
try  fell  into  the  hands  of  theEnglifh  Eaft  India  Com 
pany,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  produce.  The  land  tax  of  ancient  Egypt  is  faid 
likewife  to  have  amounted  to  a  fifth  part. 

IN  Afia,  this  fort  of  land  tax  is  faid  to  intereft  the 
fovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land. 
The  fovereigns  of  China,  thofe  of  Bengal  while  un 
der  the  Mahometan  government,  and  thofe  of  ancient 
Egypt,  are  faid  accordingly  to  have  been  extremely 
attentive  to  the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads 
and  navigable  canals,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much  as 
poflible,  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to  every  part  ot 
it  the  moft  exteniive  market  which  their  own  domi 
nions  could  afford.  The  tythe  of  the  church  is  divi 
ded  into  fuch  fmall  portions,  that  no  one  of  its  pro 
prietors  can  have  any  intereft  of  this  kind.  The  par- 
Ion  of  a  parifh  could  never  find  his  account  in  making 
a  road  or  canal  to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  in  or 
der  to  extend  the  market  for  the  produce  of  his  own 
particular  parim.  Such  taxes,  when  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ftate,  have  fome  advantages  which 
may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  balance  their  inconve- 
niency.  When  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
church,  they  are  attended  with  nothing  but  inconve- 
niency. 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  maybe  levied, 
either  in  kind ;  or,  according  to  a  certain  valuation, 
in  money. 

THE  parfon  of  a  parifh,  or  a  gentleman  of  fmall 
fortune  who  lives  upon  his  eftate,  may  foinetimcs  per 
haps 
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haps,  find  fome  advantage  in  receiving,  the  one  his 
tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent,  in  kind.  The  quantity 
to  be  collected,  and  the  diftrict  within  which  it  is  to 
be  collected,  are  fo  frrull,  that  they  both  can  overfee, 
with  their  own  eyes,  the  collection  and  difpofal  of 
of  every  part  of  what  is  due  to  them.  A  gentleman 
of  great  fortune,  who  lived  in  the  capital,  would  be 
in  danger  of  fuffering  mnch  by  the  neglect,  and  more 
by  the  fraud  of  his  factors  and  agents,  if  the  rents  of 
an  eftate  in  a  diftant  province  were  to  be  paid  to  him 
in  this  manner.  The  lofs  of  the  fovereign,  from  the 
abufe  and  depredation  of  his  tax-gatherers,  would  ne- 
ceffarily  be  much  greater.  The  fervants  of  the  mod 
carelefs  private  perfon  are,  perhaps,  more  under  the 
eye  of  their  matter  than  thofe  of  the  moft  careful 
prince ;  and  a  public  revenue,  which  was  paid  in  kind, 
would  fuffer  fo  much  from  the  mifmanagement  of  the 
collectors,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  was  levied 
upon  the  people  would  ever  arrive  at  the  treafury  of 
the  prince.  Some  part  of  the  public  revenue  of  Chi 
na,  however,  is  faid  to  be  paid  in  this  manner.  The 
Mandarins  and  other  tax-gatherers  will,  no  doubt, 
find  their  advantage  in  continuing  the  practice  of  a 
payment  which  is  fo  much  more  liable  to  abufe  than 
any  payment  in  money. 

A  TAX  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  levied 
in  money,  may  be  levied  either  according  to  a  valu 
ation  which  varies  with  all  the  variations  of  the  mar 
ket  price  ;  or  according  to  a  fixed  valuation,  a  bufhel 
of  wheat,  for  example,  being  always  valued  at  one 
and  the  fame  money  price,  whatever  may  be  the  (late 
of  the  market.  The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the 
former  way,  will  vary  only  according  to  the  variations 
in  the  real  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  the  im 
provement  or  neglect  of  cultivation.  The  produce 
of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary,  not  only 
according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce  of  the  land, 

VOL.  III.  X  but 
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but  according  to  both  thofe  in  the  value  of  the  preci 
ous  metals,  and  thofe  in  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals 
which  is  at  different  times  contained  in  coin  of  the 
fame  denomination.  The  produce  of  the  former  will 
always  bear  the  fame  proportion,  to  the  value  of  the 
real  produce  of  the  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter 
may,  at  different  times,  bear  very  different  proportions 
to  that  value. 

WnEN,inftead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  pro 
duce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  cer 
tain  furn  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  fullcompenfationfo  r 
all  tax  or  tyihe  ;  the  tax  becomes,  in  this  cafe,  exact 
ly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  land  tax  of  England. 
It  neither  rifes  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It 
neither  encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.-— 
The  tythe  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  parifhes  which 
pay  what  is  called  a  Modus  in  lieu  of  all  other  tythe, 
is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  During  the  Mahometan  go 
vernment  of  Bengal,  inftead  of  the  payment  in  kind 
of  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  a  modus,  and,  it  is  faid, 
a  very  moderate  one,  was  eftabliihed  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  diftridts  or  zemandaries  of  the  country  .- 
Some  of  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  un 
der  pretence  of  reftoring  the  public  revenue  to  its  pro 
per  value,  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged  this 
modus  for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their  manage 
ment,  this  change  is  likely  both  to  difcourage  culti 
vation,  and  to  give  new  opportunities  for  abufein  the 
colledtion  of  the  public  revenue,  which  has  fallen 
very  much  below  what  it  was  faid  to  have  been  when 
it  firlt  fell  under  the  management  of  the  company. 
The  fervants  of  the  company  may,  perhaps,  have 
profited  by  this  change,  but  at  the  expence,  it  is  pro 
bable,  both  of  their  matters  and  of  the  country. 
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Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Houfes. 

THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  Building  rent ;  the  other  is  commonly  cal- 

'  led  the  Ground  rent. 

THE  building  rent  is  the  intereft  or  profit  of  the 
capital  expended  in  building  the  houfe.  In  order  to 
put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  level  with  other 
trades,  it  is  necefTary  that  this  rent  fhould  be  fufficient, 
firft,  to  pay  him  the  fame  intereft  which  he  would 
have  got  for  his  capital  if  he  had  lent  it  upon  good 
fecurity  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  keep  the  houfe  in  constant 
repair,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  replace, 
within  a  certain  term  of  years,  the  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building  rent,  or 
the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  therefore,  every 
where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  intereft  of  money. 
Where  the  market  rate  of  intereft  is  four  per  cent, 
the  rent  of  a  houfe  which,  over  and  above  paying  the 
ground  rent,  affords  fix,  or  fix  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  expence  of  building,  may  perhaps 
afford  a  fufficient  profit  to  the  builder.  Where  the 
market  rate  of  intereft  is  five  per  cent.,  it  may  per 
haps  require  feven  or  feven  and  a  half  per  cent.  If, 
in  proportion  to  the  intereft  of  money,  the  trade  of 
the  builder  affords  at  any  time  a  much  greater  profit 
than  this,  it  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital  from 
other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its  proper  le 
vel.  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  lefs  than  this, 
other  trades  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital  from  it 
as  will  again  raife  that  profit. 

WHATEVER  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe  is 
over  and  above  what  is  fufficient  for  affording  this  rea- 

/  fonable  profit,  naturally  goes  to  the  ground  rent ;  and 
where  the  owner  of  the  ground  and  the  owner  of  the 

building 
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building  are  two  different  perfons,  is,  in  moft  cafes, 
completely  paid  to  the  former.  This  furplus  rent  is 
the  price  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for 
feme  real  or  fuppofed  advantage  of  the  fituation.  In 
country  houfes,  at  a  diftance  from  any  great  town, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chufe  upon,  the 
ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than  what 
t|ie  ground  which  the  houfe  (lands  upon  would  pay  if 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  country  villas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  fome  great  town,  it  is  fometimes  a 
good  deal  higher  ;  and  the  peculiar  conveniency  or 
beauty  of  fituation  is  there  frequently  very  well  paid 
for.  Ground  rents  are  generally  higheft  in  the  capi 
tal,  and  in  thofe  particular  parts  of  it  where  there  hap 
pens  to  be  the  greateft  demand  for  houfes,  whatever 
be  the  reafon  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade  and 
bufinefs,  for  pleafure  and  fociety,  or  for  mere  vanity 
and  faftiion. 

A  TAX  upon  houfe-rent,  payable  by  the  tenant, 
and  proportioned  to  the  \\hole  rent  of  each  houfe, 
could  not,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leaft,  affect 
the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not  get  his  rea- 
fonable  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  trade  ; 
\vhich,  by  raifing  the  demand  for  building,  would 
in  a  fhort  time  bring  back  his  profit  to  its  proper  le 
vel  with  that  of  other  trades.  Neither  would  fuch  a 
tax  fall  altogether  upon  the  ground-rent ;  but  it  would 
divide  itfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall,  partly  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  and  partly  upon  the 
owner  of  the  ground. 

LET  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
perfon  judges  that  he  can  afford  for  houfe-rent  an  ex- 
pence  of  fixty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  let  us  fuppofo  too 
that  a  tax  of  four  {hillings  in  the  pound,  or  of  one- 
fifth,  payable  by  the  inhabitant,  is  laid  upon  houfe- 
rent.  A  houfe  of  fixty  pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe 
coft  him  feventy-two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve 

pounds 
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pounds  more  than  he  thinks  he  can  afford.     He  will, 
therefore,  content  himfelf  with  a  worfe  houfe,  or  a 
houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  addition 
al  ten  pounds  that  he  muft  pay  for  the  tax,  will  make 
up  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the  expence  which 
he  judges  he  can  afford  ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the  tax 
he  will  give  up  a  part  of  the  additional  conveniency 
which  he  might  have  had  from  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  more  rent.     He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of 
this  additional  conveniency  ;  for  he  will  feldom  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  tax,  get  a  better  houfe  for  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had  been  no 
tax.     For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  away  this 
particular  competitor,  muft  diminifh  the  competiti 
on  for  houfes  of  fixty  pounds  rent,  fo  it  muft  like- 
wife  diminifh  it  for  thofe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  and 
in  the  fame  manner  for  thofe  of  all  other  rents,  ex 
cept  the  loweft  rent,  for  which  it  would'  for  fome 
time  increafe  the  competition.     But  the  rents  of  eve 
ry  clafs  of  houfes  for  which  the  competition  was  di- 
minifhed,  would  neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced. 
As   no  part  of  this  reduction,  however,  could,  for 
any  coniiderable  time  at  leaft,    affed  the   building 
rent ;  the  whole  of  it  muft  in  the  long-run  neceflari 
ly  fall  upon  the  ground-rent.     The  final  payment  of 
this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon  the  in 
habitant  of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  fhare, 
would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  convenien 
cy  ;  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground,  who, 
in  order  to  pay  his  fhare,  would  be  obliged  to   give 
up  a  part  of  his  revenue.     In  what  proportion  this 
final  payment  would  be  divided  between  them,  it  is 
not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  afcertain.      The  divifion 
would  probably  be  very  different  in  different  circum- 
ftances,  and  a  tax  of  this  kind  might,  according  to 
thofe  different  circumftances,  affcd  very   unequally 
X  2  both 
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both  the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  and  the  owner  of  the 
ground. 

THE  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground-rents, 
would  arife  altogether  from  the  accidental  inequality 
of  this  divifton.  But  the  inequality  with  which  it 
might  fall  upon  the  inhabitants  of  different  houfes 
would  arife,  not  only  from  this,  but  from  another 
caufe.  The  proportion  of  the  expence  of  houfe-rent 
to  the  whole  expence  of  living,  is  different  in  the 
different  degrees  of  fortune.  It  is  perhaps  higheft  in 
the  higheft  degree,  and  it  diminifhes  gradually  thro* 
the  inferior  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  lowed  in 
the  loweft  degree.  The  neceilaries  of  life  occafiort 
the  great  expence  of  the  poor.  They  find  it  difficult 
to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  little  reve 
nue  is  fpent  in  getting  it.  The  luxuries  and  vani 
ties  of  life  occafion  the  principal  expence  of  the  rich  ; 
and  a  magnificent  houfe  embellifhes  and  fets  off  to 
the  beft  advantage  all  the  other  luxuries  and  vanities 
which  they  poffefs.  A  tax  upon  houie-rents,  there 
fore,  would  in  general  fall  heavieft  upon  the  rich  ; 
and  in  this  fort  of  inequality  there  would  not,  per 
haps,  be  any  thing  very  unreafonable.  It  is  not  ve 
ry  unreafonable  that  the  rich  mould  contribute  to 
the  public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their 
revenue,  but  fomething  more  than  in  that  proportion* 

THE  rent  of  houfes,  though  it  in  fome  refpecls 
refembles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one  refpecl  effential- 
ly  different  from  it.  The  rent  of  land  is  paid  for  the 
ufe  of  a  productive  fubje<5t.  The  land  which  pays  it 
produces  it.  The  rent  of  houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe 
of  an  unproductive  fubje6t.  Neither  the  houfe  nor 
the  ground  which  it  (lands  upon  produce  any  thing. 
The  perfon  who  pays  the  rent,  therefore,  muft  draw 
it  from  fom0  other  fource  of  revenue,  diftincl:  from 
and  independent  of  this  fubjed.  A  tax  upon  the 

ftnl 
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rent  of  houfes,  fo  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants, 
muft  be  drawn  from  the  fame  fource  as  the  rent  it-  ' 
felf,  and  muft  be  paid  from  their  revenue,  whether 
derived  from  the  wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  flock, 
,or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far  as  it  tails  upon  the  inha 
bitants,  it  is  one  of  thofe  taxes  which  fall,  not  up 
on  one  only,  but  indifferently  upon  all  the  three  dif 
ferent  fources  of  revenue  ;  and  is  in  every  refpe6l  of 
the  fame  nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  fort  of  con- 
fumable  commodities.  In  general  there  is  not,  per 
haps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  confumption  by 
which  the  liberality  or  narrownels  of  a  man's  whole 
expence  can  be  better  judged  of,  than  by  his  houfe- 
rent,  A  proportional  tax  upon  this  particular  article 
of  expence  might,  perhaps,  produce  a  more  confide- 
rable  revenue  than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn 
from  it  in  any  part  of  Europe.  If  the  tax  indeed 
was  very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people  would  en 
deavour  to  evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could,  by  con 
tenting  themfelves  with  fmaller  houfes,  and  by  turn 
ing  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into  fome  other 
channel. 

THE  rent  of  houfes  might  eafily  be  afcertained 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  which  would  be  neceifary  for  afcertaining 
the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houfes  not  inhabited 
ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon  them  would  fall 
altogether  upon  the  proprietor,  who  wrotild  thus  be 
taxed  for  a  fubje6t  which  afforded  him  neither  con- 
veniency  nor  revenue.  Houfes  inhabited  by  the  pro 
prietor  ought  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the  ex- 
pence  which  they  might  have  coft  in  building,  but 
according  to  the  rent  which  an  equitable  arbitration 
might  judge  them  likely  to  bring,  if  leafed  to  a  te 
nant.  If  rated  according  to  the  expence  which  they 
may  have  coft  in  building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  (hil 
lings  in  the  pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would 

ruin 
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ruin  almoft  all  the  rich  and  great  families  of  this, 
and,  I  believe,  of  every  other  civilized  country. 
Whoever  will  examine,  with  attention,  the  different 
town  and  country  houfes  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and 
greateft  families  in  this  country,  will  find  that,  at  the 
rate  of  only  fix  and  a  half,  or  feven  per  cent,  upon 
the  original  expence  of  building,  their  houfe-rent  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  neat  rent  of  their  eftates. 
It  is  the  accumulated  expence  of  feveral  fuccellive  ge 
nerations,  laid  out  upon  objects  of  great  beauty  and 
magnificence,  indeed ;  but,  in  proportion  to  what 
they  coft,  of  very  fmall  exchangeable  value*. 

GROUND-RENTS  are  a  ftill  more  proper  fubject  of 
taxation  than  the  rent  of  houfes.  A  tax  upon  ground 
rents  would  not  raife  the  rents  of  houfes.  It  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the  ground-rent, 
who  ads  always  as  a  monopolift,  and  exacts  the 
greateft  rent  which  can  be  got  for  the  ufe  of  his 
ground.  More  or  lefs  can  be  got  for  it  according  as 
the  competitors  happen  to  be  richer  or  poorer,  or 
can  afford  to  gratify  their  fancy  for  a  particular  fpot 
of  ground  at  a  greater  or  fmaller  expence.  In  every 
country  the  greateft  number  of  rich  competitors  is  in 
the  capital,  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  high- 
eft  ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the 
wealth  of  thofe  competitors  would  in  no  refpect  be 
increafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they  would 
not  probably  be  difpofed  to  pay  more  for  the  ufe  of 
the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to  be  advanced  by 
the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner  of  the  ground,  would 
be  of  little  importance.  The  more  the  inhabitant 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  the  tax,  the  lefs  he  would  in 
cline  to  pay  for  the  ground ;  fo  that  the  final  payment 
of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of 

the 

*  Since  the  firfl  publication' of  this  book,  a  tax  nearly  upoo 
the  above-menuoned  principles  has  been  ijnpofed, 
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the  ground-rent.     The  ground  rents  of  uninhabited 
houfes  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

BOTH  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land 
are  a  fpecies  of  revenue  which  the  owner,  in  many 
cafes,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  attention  of  his 
own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue  fhould  be  tak 
en  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  ftate,  no  difcouragement  will  thereby  be  given 
to  any  fort  of  induftry.  The  annual  produce  ot  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  fociety,  the  real  wealth  and 
revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be  the 
fame  after  fuch  a  tax  as  before.  Ground-rents,  and 
the  ordinary  rent  of  land,  are,  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
fpecies  of  revenue  which  can  bell  bear  to  have  a  pe 
culiar  tax  impofed  upon  them. 

GROUND-RENTS  feem,  in  this  refpect,  a  more  pro 
per  fubjeft  of  peculiar  taxation  than  even  the  ordina 
ry  rent  of  land.  The  ordinary  rent  of  land  is,  in  ma 
ny  cafes  owing  partly  at  leaft  to  the  attention  and  good 
management  of  the  landlord.  A  very  heavy  tax  might 
difcourage  too  much  this  attention  and  good  manage 
ment.  Ground-rents,  fo  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordi 
nary  rent  of  land,  are  altogether  owing  to  the  good 
government  of  thefovereign,  which,  by  protecting  the 
induftry  either  of  the  whole  people,  or  of  the  inhabi 
tants  of  fome  particular  place,  enables  them  to  pay  fo 
much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground  which 
they  build  their  houfes  upon;  or  to  make  to  its  owner 
fo  much  more  than  compenfation  for  the  lofs  which 
he  might  fuftain  by  this  ufe  of  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reafonable  than  that  a  fund  which  owes  its  ex- 
iftence  to  the  good  government  of  the  ftate  mould  be 
taxed  peculiarly,  or  mould  contribute  fomethingmore 
than  the  greater  part  of  other  funds,  towards  the  fup- 
port  of  that  government. 

THOUGH  in  many  different  countries  of  Europe, 
taxes  have  been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of  houfes,  I 

do 
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do  not  know  of  any  in  which  ground-rents  have  bees 
confidered  as  a  feparate  fubjeft  of  taxation.  The  con 
trivers  of  taxes  have,  probably,  found  fome  difficulty 
in  afcertaining  what  part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  ground  rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  building  rent.  It  mould  not,  however, 
feem  very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  thofe  two  parts  of  the 
rent  from  one  another. 

IN  Great  Britain,  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed  to 
be  taxed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  rent  of  land, 
by  what  is  called  the  annual  land-tax.  The  valua 
tion,  according  to  which  each  different  parifh  and 
diftria  is  affeifed  to  this  tax,  is  always  the  fame. 
It  was  originally  extremely  unequal,  and  it  ftill 
continues  to  be  fo.  Through  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom  this  tax  falls  ftill  more  lightly  upon  the  rent 
of  houfes  than  upon  that  of  land.  In  fome  few  dif- 
tri&s  only,  which  were  originally  rated  high,  and  in 
which  the  rents  of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably,  the 
land  tax  of  three  or  four  millings  in  the  pound,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the  real  rent 
of  houfes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though  by  law 
fubje6t  to  the  tax,  are,  in  moft  diftri&s,  exempted 
from  it  by  the  favour  of  the  afTeffors ;  and  this  exemp 
tion  fometimes  occafions  fome  little  variation  in  the 
rate  of  particular  houfes,  though  that  of  the  diftri£t  is 
always  the  fame.  Improvements  of  rent,  by  new 
buildings,  repairs,  &c.  go  to  the  difcharge  of  the  dif- 
tricl;,  which  occafions  ftill  further  variations  in  the 
rate  of  particular  houfes. 

IN  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfe  is  taxed 
at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  value,  without  any 
regard  either  to  the  rent  which  it  actually  pays,  or  to 
the  circumftance  of  its  being  tenanted  or  untenanted. 
There  feems  to  be  a  hardihip  in  obliging  the  proprie 
tor  to  pay  a  tax  for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  which 

he 
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'  he  can  derive  no  revenue ;  efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a 
tax.  In  Holland,  where  the  market  rate  of  intereft 
does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houfe,  muft,  in  moft 
cafes  amount  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  building  rent, 
perhaps  of  the  whole  rent.  The  valuation,  indeed, 
according  to  which  the  houfes  are  rated,  though  very 
unequal,  is  faid  to  he  always  below  the  real  value. 
When  a  houfe  is  rebuilt,  improved,  or  enlarged,  there 
is  a  new  valuation,  and  the  tax  is  rated  accordingly. 

THE  contrivers  of  the  feveral  taxes  which  in  Eng 
land  have,  at  different  times,  been  impofed  upon  hou 
fes,  feem  to  have  imagined  that  there  was  fome  great 
difficulty  in  afcertaining,  with  tolerable  exadnefs, 
what  was  the  real  rent  of  every  houfe.  They  have 
regulated  their  taxes,  therefore,  according  to  fome 
more  obvious  circumftance,  fuch  as  they  had  probably 
imagined  would,  in  moft  cafes,  bear  fome  proportion 
to  the  rent. 

THE  firft  tax  of  this  kind  was  hearth-money  ;  or 
a  tax  of  two  (hilling  upon  every  hearth.  IH  order  to 
afcertain  how  many  hearths  were  in  the  houfe,  it  was 
neceffary  that  the  tax  gatherer  (hould  enter  every  room 
in  it.  This  odious  vifit  rendered  the  tax  odious. 
Soon  after  the  revolution,  therefore,  it  was  abolifhed 
as  a  badge  of flavery. 

THE  next  tax  of  this  kind  was,  a  tax  of  two  millings 
upon  every  dwelling  houfe  inhabited.  A  houfe  with 
ten  windows  to  pay  four  millings  more.  A  houfe 
with  twenty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  eight  (hil 
lings.  This  tax  was  afterwards  fo  far  altered,  that 
houfes  with  twenty  windows,  and  with  lefs  than  thir 
ty,  were  ordered  to  pay  ten  (hillings,  and  thofe  with 
thirty  windows  and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  (hillings. 
The  number  of  windows  can,  in  moft  cafes,  be  coun 
ted  from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  en 
tering  every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifrt  of  the  tax 

gatherer, 
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gatherer,  therefore,  was  lefs  offenfive  in  this  tax  than 
in  the  hearth-money. 

THIS  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the 
room  of  it  was  eftablifhed  the  window-tax,  which 
has  undergone  too,  feveral  alterations  and  augmenta 
tions.  The  window-tax,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent  ("Ja 
nuary,  1775),  over  and  above  the  duty  of  three  (hil 
lings  upon  every  houfe  in  England,  and  of  one  (hil 
ling  upon  every  houfe  in  Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon 
every  window,  which,  in  England,  augments  gradu 
ally  from  two-pence,  the  loweft  rate,  upon  houfes 
with  not  more  than  feven  windows  ;  to  two  (hillings, 
the  higheft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  twenty-five  win 
dows  and  upwards. 

THE  principal  objection  to  all  fuch  taxes  is  their 
inequality,  an  inequality  of  the  word  kind,  as  they 
muft  frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich.  A  houfe  of  ten  pounds  rent  in  a 
country  town  may  fometimes  have  more  windows 
than  a  houfe  of  five  hundred  pounds  rent  in  London  ; 
and  though  the  inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to 
be  a  much  poorer  man  than  that  of  the  latter,  yet  fo 
far  as  his  contribution  is  regulated  by  the  window- 
tax,  he  mull  contribute  more  to  the  fupport  of  the 
ftate.  Such  taxes  are,  therefore,  directly  contrary  to 
the  firft  of  the  four  maxims  above  mentioned.  They 
do  not  feem  to  offend  much  againft  any  of  the  other 
three. 

THE  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and  of 
all  other  taxes  upon  houfes,  is  to  lower  rents.  The 
more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the  lefs,  it  is  evident, 
he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent.  Since  the  im- 
pofition  of  the  window-tax,  however,  the  rents  of 
houfes  have  upon  the  whole  rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in 
almoft  every  town  and  village  of  Great  Britain,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  Such  has  been  almoft  eve 
ry  where  the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  houfes,  that 
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it  has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax 
could  fink  them  ;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  great 
profperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  increafmg  reve 
nue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tax, 
rents  would  probably  have  rifen  (till  higher. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Taxes  upon  Proftt   or  upon  the  Revenue  arifing  from 
Stock. 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  flock  natural 
ly  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts ;  that  which  pays  the 
intereft,  and  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  flock ; 
and  that  furplus  part  which  is  over  and  above  what  is 
neceffary  for  paying  the  intereft. 

THIS  latter  part  of  profit  is  evidently  a  fubjecl:  not 
taxable  diredly.    It  is  the  compenfation,  and  in  moll: 
cafes  it  is  no  more  than  a  very  moderate  compenfation,, 
for  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  employing  the  flock.    The 
employer  mud  have  this  compenfation,  otherwife  he 
cannot,  confidently  with  his  own  intereft,  continue  the 
employment.     If  he  was  taxed  direclly,  therefore,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he  would  be  obliged 
either  to  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit,  or  to  charge  the 
tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money ;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs 
intereft.    If  he  raifed  the  rate  of  his  profit  in  propor 
tion  to  the  tax,  the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  he  ad 
vanced  by  him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other 
of  two  different  fets  of  people,  according  to  the  dif 
ferent  ways  in  which  he  might  employ  the  flock  of 
which  he  had  the  management.     If  he  employed  it 
as  a  farming  (lock  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  he  could 
raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by  retaining  a  greater 
portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price 
of  a  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ;  and 
as  this  could  be  done  oulv  by  a  reduction  of  rent,  the 
VOL.  III.  Y  fina 
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final  payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the  landlord. 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing 
ftock,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only  by 
railing  the  price  of  his  goods;  in  which  cafe  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  would  fall  altogether  upon  the 
confumcrs  of  thofe  goods.  If  he  did  not  raife  the 
rate  of  his  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the 
whole  tax  upon  that  part  of  it  which  was  allotted  for 
the  intereft  of  money.  He  could  afford  lefs  intereft 
for  whatever  ftock  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  the  tax  would  in  this  cafe  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
intereft  of  money.  So  far  as  he  could  not  relieve 
himfelf  from  the  tax  in  the  one  way,  he  would  be 
obliged  td  relieve  himfelf  in  the  other. 

THE  intereft  of  money  feems  at  firft  fight  a  fub- 
jecl:  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  directly  as  the 
rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of  land,  it  is  a  neat  pro 
duce  which  remains  after  completely  compenfating 
the  whole  rifk  and  trouble  of  employing  the  ftock. 
As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  cannot  raife  rents  ; 
becaufe  the  neat  produce  which  remains  after  replac 
ing  the  ftock  of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafon- 
able  profit,  cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax  than  be 
fore  it ;  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon  the  in 
tereft  of  money  would  not  raife  the  rate  of  intereft  ; 
the  quantity  of  ftock  or  money  in  the  country,  like 
the  quantity  of  land,  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the 
fame  after  the  tax  as  before  it.  The  ordinary  rate  of 
profit,  it  has  been  (hewn  in  the  firft  book,  is  every 
where  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  em^ 
ployed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employ 
ment,  or  of  the  bufincfs  which  muft  be  done  by  it. 
But  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the  bufi- 
uefc  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  neither  be  increafed 
nor  diminifhed  by  any  tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money. 
If  the  quantity  of  the  ftock  to  be  employed  therefore, 
\vas  neither  increafed  nor  diminilhed  by  it,  the  ordU 
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nary  rate  of  profit  would  neceflarily  remain  the  fame. 
But  the  portion  of  this  profit  neeeflary  for  compenfat- 
ing  the  rilk  and  trouble  of  the  employer,  would  like* 
wife  remain  the  fame  ;  that  rifk  and  trouble  being  in 
no  refpe6l  altered.  The  refidue,  therefore,  that  por 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  flock,  and 
which  pays  the  intereft  of  money,  would  neceiTarily 
remain  the  fame  too.  At  firft  fight,  therefore,  the 
interefl  of  money  feems  to  be  a  fubjecl  as  fit  to  be 
taxed  directly  as  the  rent  of  land. 

THERE  are,  however,  two  different  circumflances 
which  render  the  intereft  of  money  a  much  lefs  pro 
per  fubjedl  of  direct  taxation  than  the  rent  of  land, 
•,        FIRST,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land  which 
I  any  man  poffefles  can  never  be  a  fecret,  and  can  always 
}  be  afcertained  with  great  exactnefs.     But  the  whole 
amount  of  the  capital  ftock  which  he  pofleffes  is  al- 
tnofl:  always  a  fecret,  arid  can  fcarce  ever  be  afcer 
tained  with  tolerable  exaclnefs.     It  is  liable/ befides, 
to  almoft  continual  variations.     A  year  feldorn  paffes 
away,  frequently  not  a  month,  fometimes  fcarce  a 
fingle  day,  in  which  it  does  not  rife  or  fall  more  or 
lefs.     An  inouifition  into  every  man's  private  circum 
ftances,  and  an  inqnifition  which,  in  order  to  accom 
modate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over  all  the  fluctu 
ations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a  fource  of  fuch  con 
tinual  and  endlefs  vexation  as  no  people  could  fup- 
\  port. 

\  SECONDLY,  land  is  a  fubje&  which  cannot  be  re 
moved  ;  whereas  ftock  eafily  may.  The  proprietor 
of  land  is  neceflarily  a  citizen  of  the  particular  coun 
try  in  which  his  eftate  lies.  The  proprietor  of  (lock 
is  properly  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  is  not  necef- 
farily  attached  to  any  particular  country.  He  would 
be  apt  to  abandon  the  country  in  which  he  was  ex- 
pofed  to  a  vexatious  inquifition,  in  order  to  be  afTdfed 
to  a  burdenforae  tax,  and  would  remove  his  ftock  to 
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feme  other  country  where  he  could  either  carry  on  his 
bufinefs,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his  eafe.  By 
removing  his  (lock  he  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  in- 
duftry  wliich  it  had  maintained  in  the  country  which 
he  left.  Stock  cultivates  land  ;  ftock  employs  la 
bour.  A  tax  which  tended  to  drive  away  ftock  from  any 
particular  country,  would  fo  far  tend  to  dry  up  every 
fourcc  of  revenue,  both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the 
fociety.  Not  only  the  profits  of  ftock,  but  th,e  rent 
of  land  and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  neceifarily  be 
more  or  lefsdiminiihed  by  its  removal. 

THE  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted  to 
tax  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock,  inftead  of  any 
fevere  inquifition  of  this  kind,  have  been  obliged  to 
content  themfelves  with  fome  very  loofe,  and,  there 
fore,  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  eftimation.  The  extreme 
inequality  and  uncertainty  of  a  tax  afrefTed  in  this 
manner,  can  be  compenfated  only  by  its  extreme  mo 
deration,  in  confequence  of  which  every  man  finds 
himfelf  rated  fo  very  much  below  his  real  revenue§ 
that  he  gives  himfelf  little  difturbance  tho'  his  neigh 
bour  fhould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 

BY  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England,  it  was 
intended  that  ftock  fhould  be  taxed  in  the  fame  pro 
portion  as  land.  When  the  tax  upon  land  was  at 
four  {hillings  in  the  poifnd,  or  at  one-fifth  of  the  fup- 
pofed  rent,  it  was  intended  that  ftock  fhould  be  taxed 
at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  intereft.  When  the  pre- 
fent  annual  land-tax  was  firft  impofed,  the  legal  rate 
of  intereft  was  fix  per  cent.  Every  hundred  pounds 
ftock,  accordingly,  was  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  at  twen 
ty-four  (hillings,  the  fifth  part  of  fix  pounds.  Since 
the  legal  rate  of  intereft  has  been  reduced  to  five  per 
cent,  every  hundred  pounds  ftock  is  fuppofed  to  be 
taxed  at  twenty  (hillings  only.  The  fum  to  be  raif- 
cd,  by  what  is  called  the  land-tax,  was  divided  be 
tween  the  country  and  the  principal  towns.  The 
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greater  part  of  it  was  laid  upon  the  country  ;  and  of 
what  was  laid  upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was 
aifeifed  upon  the  houfes.  What  remained  to  be  af- 
leffed  upon  the  flock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the 
ftock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed)  was 
very  much  below  the  real  value  of  that  ftock  or  trade. 
Whatever  inequalities,  therefore,  there  might  be  in 
the  original  affeiTment,  gave  little  diilurbance.  Eve 
ry  parilh  and  diflricl:  flill  continues  to  be  rated  for  its 
land,  its  houfes,  and  its  flock,  according  to  the  ori 
ginal  af'Teffment ;  and  the  aim  oft  univerfal  profperity 
of  the  country,  which  in  moil  places  has  raifed  very 
much  the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered  thofe  ine 
qualities  of  flill  lefs  importance  now.  The  rate  too 
upon  each  district  continuing  always  the  fame,  the 
uncertainty  of  this  tax,  fo  far  as  it  might  be  ailefled 
upon  the  (lock  of  any  individual,  has  been  very  much 
diminished,  as  well  as  rendered  of  mirch  lefs  conic- 
quence.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England 
are  not  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  aftual  va 
lue,  the  greater  part  of  the  flock  of  England  is,  per- 
haps,  fcarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  actual  va 
lue.  In  fome  towns  the  whole  land-tax  is  aiTeiled 
upon  houfes ;  as  in  Weflminfter,  where  flock  and 
trade  are  free.  It  is  otherwife  in  London. 

IN  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifmon  into  the  cir- 
cumflances  of  private  perfons  has  been  carefully 
avoided. 

AT  Hamburgh  *  every  inhabitant  is  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  ftate,  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all  that  he  pof- 
fefles  ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  Hamburgh 
confifts  principally  in  itock,  this  tax  may  be  conii- 
dered  as  a  tax  upon  flock.  Every  man  aifefles  him- 
felf,  and,,  in  the  prefence  of  the  magiflrate,  puts  an 
nually  into  the  public  coffer  a  certain  fum  pf  money^ 
Y  2  which 
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\vhich  he  declares  upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth  per 
cent,  of  all  that  he  poirefles,  but  without  declaring 
what  it  amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examina 
tion  upon  that  fubjedt.  This  tax  is  generally  fiippo- 
fed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall  repub 
lic,  where  the  people  have  entire  confidence  in  their 
magiftrates,  are  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  the  tax 
for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  believe  that  it  will 
be  faithfully  applied  to  that  purpofe,  fuch  confcien- 
tious  and  voluntary  payment  may  fometimes  be  ex 
pected.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ham 
burgh. 

THE  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is  fre 
quently  ravaged  by  ftorms  and  inundations,  and  is 
thereby  expofed  to  extraordinary  expences.  Upon 
fuch  occafions  the  people  affemble,  and  every  one  is 
faid  to  declare  with  the  greatelt  franknefs  what  he  is 
worth,  in  order  to  be  taxed  accordingly.  At  Zurich 
the  law  orders,  that,  in  cafes  of  neceflity,  every  one 
fhould  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  ;  the 
amount  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  declare  upon  oath. 
They  have  no  fufpicion,  it  is  faid,  that  any  of  their 
fellow-citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Bafil  the  prin 
cipal  revenue  of  the  (late  arifes  from  a  fmall  cuftom 
upon  goods  exported.  All  the  citizens  make  oath 
that  they  will  pay  every  three  months  all  the  taxes 
impofed  by  the  law.  All  merchants  and  even  all 
inn-keepers  are  trufted  with  keeping  themfelves  the 
account  of  the  goods  which  they  fell  either  within  or 
without  the  territory.  At  the  end  of  every  three 
months  they  fend  this  account  to  the  treafurer,  with 
the  amount  of  the  tax  computed  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
It  is  not  fufpe&ed  that  the  revenue  fuffers  by  this 
confidence.* 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly  upon 
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oath  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  muft  not,  it  feems, 
in  thofe  Swifs  cantons,  be  reckoned  a  harclfhip.  At 
Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned  the  greateft.  Mer 
chants  engaged  in  the  hazardous  projects  of  trade,  all 
tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  being  obliged  at  all  times 
to  expofe  the  real  ftate  of  their  circumftances.  The 
ruin  of  their  credit  and  the  inifcarriage  of  their  pro- 
jeds,  they  forefee,  would  too  often  be  the  confe- 
quence.  A  fober  and  parfimonious  people,  who  are 
flrangers  to  all  fuch  projects,  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  occafion  for  any  fuch  concealment. 

IN  Holland,  foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange  to  the  ftadtholderihip,  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it  was  called,  was 
impofed  upon  the  whole  fubftance  of  every  citizen. 
Every  citizen  afleflcd  himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  Hamburgh  ;  and  it  was  in  gene 
ral  fuppofed  to  have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity. 
The  people  had  at  that  time  the  greateft  affection  for 
their  new  government,  which  they  had  juft  eftablifli- 
ed  by  a  general  infurrection.  The  tax  was  to  be 
paid  but  once  ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a  par 
ticular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy  to  be 
permanent.  In  a  country  where  the  market  rate  of 
intereft  feldom  exceeds  three  per  cent.,  a  tax  of  two 
per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen  millings  and  fourpence 
in  the  pound  upon  the  higheft  neat  revenue  which  is 
commonly  drawn  from  flock.  It  is  a  tax  which  ve 
ry  few  people  could  pay  without  encroaching  more 
or  lefs  upon  their  capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency 
the  people  may,  from  great  public  zeal,  makeagrea't 
effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital,  in  or 
der  to  relieve  the  ftate.  But  it  is  impoflible  that  they 
ihould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  confiderable  time  ; 
and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  foon  ruin  them  fo 
completely  as  to  render  them  altogether  incapable  of 
fupporting  the  ftate. 

THE 
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THE  tax  upon  flock,  impofed  by  the  land-tax  bill 
in  England,  though  it  is  proportioned  to  the  capital, 
is  not  intended  to  diminiih  or  take  away  any  part  of 
that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a  tax  upon  the 
interefl  of  money  proportioned  to  that  upon  the  rent 
of  land  ;  fo  that  when  the  latter  is  at  four  (hillings  in 
the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound  too.  The  tax  at  Hamburgh,  and  the  dill 
more  moderate  taxes  of  Underwald  and  Zurich,  are 
meant,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  be  taxes,  not  upon 
the  capital,  but  upon  the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of 
flock.  That  of  Holland  was  meant  to  be  a  tax  upon 
the  capital. 

Taxes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  Employments. 

IN  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impof- 
ed  upon  the  profits  of  (lock ;  fometimes  when  em 
ployed  in  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  fometimes 
when  employed  in  agriculture. 

OF  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  (roaches  and 
chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houfes  pay 
for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  fpirituous  liquors. 
During  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  fame  kind 
was  propofed  upon  fhops.  The  war  having  been 
undertaken,  it  was  faid,  in  defence  of  the  trade  of 
the  country,  the  merchants,  who  were  to  profit  by  it, 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport  of  it. 

A  TAX,  however,  upon  the  profits  of  flock  em 
ployed  in  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  can  never 
fall  finally  upon  the  dealers  fwho  mutt'  in  all  ordina 
ry  cafes  have  their  reafonable  profit,  and  where  the 
competition  is  free  can  feldom  have  more  than  that 
profit),  but  always  upon  the  confumcrs,  who  muft 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  the  price  of  the  goods  the  tax, 
which  the  dealer  advances  }  and  generally  with  forne 
overcharge. 
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A  TAX  of  this  kind,  when  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
trade  of  the  dealer,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer, 
and  occafions  no  oppreflion  to  the  dealer.  When  it 
is  not  fo  proportioned,  but  is  the  fame  upon  all  deal 
ers,  though  in  this  cafe  too  it  is  finally  paid  by  the 
confumer,  yet  it  favours  the  great  and  occafions  fome 
oppreffion  to  the  (mall  dealer.  The  tax  of  five  fhil- 
lings  a  week  upon  every  hackney  coach,  and  that  of 
ten  (hillings  a  year  upon  every  hackney  chair,  fo  far 
as  it  is  advanced  by  the  different  keepers  of  fuch 
coaches  and  chairs,  is  exactly  enough  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  their  refpe&ive  dealings.  It  neither 
favours  the  great,  nor  opprefTes  the  fmaller  dealer. 
The  tax  of  twenty  fhillings  a  year  for  a  licence  to  fell 
ale  i  of  forty  (hillings  for  a  licence  to  fell  fpiritwous 
liquors  ;  and  of  forty  (hillings  more  for  a  licence  to 
fell  wine,  being  the  fame  upon  all  retailers,  mu(t  ne- 
ceflarily  give  fome  advantage  to  the  great,  and  occa- 
fion  fome  oppieffion  to  the  fmall  dealers.  The  for 
mer  muft  find  it  more  eafy  to  get  back  the  tax  in  the 
price  of  their  goods  than  the  latter.  The  moderation 
of  the  tax,  however,  renders  this  inequality  of  lefs 
importance,  and  it  may  to  many  people  appear 
not  improper  to  give  fome  difcouragement  to  the 
multiplication  of  little  ale-houfes.  The  tax  upon 
(hops,  it  was  intended,  fhould  be  the  fame  upon  all 
(hops.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwife.  It 
would  have  been  impoffible  to  proportion  with  tole 
rable  exa&nefs  the  tax  upon  a  (hop  to  the  extent  of 
the  trade  carried  on  in  it,  without  fuch  an  inquifition 
as  would  have  been  altogether  infupportable  in  a  free 
country.  If  the  tax  had  been  confiderable,  it  would 
have  oppreffed  the  fmall,  and  forced  almoft  the  whole 
retail  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  great  dealers.  The 
competition  of  the  former  being  taken  away,  the  lat 
ter  would  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  trade;  and 
like  all  other  monopolies  would  foon  have  combined 

to 
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to  raife  their  profits  much  beyond  what  was  necefTary 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  final  payment,  in- 
itead  of  falling  upon  the  fhopkeeper,  would  have  fal 
len  upon  the  confumer,  with  a  confiderable  over 
charge  to  the  profit  of  the  fhopkeeper.  For  thefe 
reafons,  the  project  of  a  tax  upon  fhops  was  laid 
afide,  and  m  the  room  of  it  was  fubftituted  the  fub- 
fidy  1759. 

WHAT  in  France  is  called  the  perfonal  taille  is, 
perhaps,  the  moft  important  tax  upon  the  profits  ot 
ftock  employed  in  agriculture  that  is  levied  in  any  part 
of  Europe. 

IN  the  diforderly  (late  of  Europe  during  the  preva 
lence  of  the  feudal  government,  the  fovereign  was 
obliged  to  content  himfelf  with  taxing  thofe  who  were 
too  weak  to  refufe  to  pay  taxes.  The  great  lords, 
though  -willing- to  aflift  him  upon  particular  emer 
gencies,  refufed  to  fubje£l  themfelves  to  any  conffont 
tax,  and  he  was  not  ftrong  enough  to  force  them. 
The  occupiers  of  land  all  over  Europe  were,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  originally  bond-men.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe  they  were  gradually  eman 
cipated.  Some  of  them  acquired  the  property  of 
landed  eftates  which  they  held  by  fome  bafe  or  igno 
ble  tenure,  fometimes  under  the  king,  and  ibmetimes 
under  fome  other  great  lord,  like  the  ancient  copy 
holders  of  England.  Others,  without  acquiring  the 
property,  obtained  leafes  for  terms  of  years,  of  the 
lands  which  they  occupied  under  their  lord,  and  thus 
became  lefs  dependent  upon  him.  The  great  lords 
feem  to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  profperity  and  inde 
pendency  which  this  inferior  order  of  men  had  thus 
come  to'enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and  contemptuous 
indignation,  and  willingly  canfented  that  the  fove 
reign  mould  tax  them.  In  fome  countries  this  tax 
was  confined  to  the  lands  which  were  held  in  proper 
ty  by  an  ignoble  tenure;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille 

was 
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was  faid  to  be  real.  The  land  tax  eftablifhed  by  the 
late  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  taille  in  the  provinces 
of  Languedoe,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  Brittany; 
in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  elections 
of  Agen  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  dif- 
tricls  of  France,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in  proper 
ty  by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other  countries  the  tax 
was  laid  upon  the  fuppofed  profits  of  all  thofe  who 
held  in  farm  or  leale  lands  belonging  to  other  people, 
whatever  might  be  the  tenure  by  which  the  proprietor 
held  them  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  be 
perfonal.  In  the  greater  part  of  thofe  provinces  of 
France,  which  are  called  the  Countries  of  Elections, 
the  taille  is  of  this  kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it  is  im- 
pofed  only  upon  part  of  the  lands  of  the  country,  is 
necefrarily  an  unequal,  but  it  is  not  always  an  arbi 
trary  tax,  though  it  is  fo  upon  fome  occafions.  The 
perfonal  taille,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to 
the  profits  of  a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  on 
ly  be  guefFed  at,  is  neceilarily  both  arbitrary  and  un 
equal. 

IN  France  the  perfonal  taille  at  prefent  (1775)  an 
nually  impofed  upon  the  twenty  generalities,  called 
the  Countries  of  Elections,  amounts  to  40,107,239 
livres,  16  fous.  *  The  proportion  in  which  the  fum 
is  aifeflTed  upon  thofe  different  provinces,  varies  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  which  are  made 
to  the  king's  council  concerning  the  goodnefsor  bad- 
nefs  of  the  crops,  as  well  as  other  circum  fiances, 
which  may  either  increafe  or  diminiQi  their  rcfpeclive 
abilities  to  pay.  Each  generality  is  divided  into  a  cer 
tain  number  of  elections,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the.  fum  impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is  divided 
among  thofe  different  elections,  v-aries  likewife  from. 
pear  to  year,  according  to  the  reports  made  to  the 
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council  concerning  their  refpective  abilities.  It  feems 
impofiible  that  the-coimcil,  with  the  bed  intentions, 
can  ever  proportion  with  tolerable  exactnefs,  either  of 
thofe  two  ailelfments  to  the  real  abilities  of  the  pro 
vince  or  diftrict  upon  which  they  are  refpectively  laid. 
Ignorance  and  mifinformation  mud  always,  more  or 
kfs,  miilead  the  mod  upright  council.  The  propor 
tion  which  each  parilh  ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  af- 
fefTed  upon  the  whole  ele6tion,  and  that  which  each 
individual  ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  affeffed  upon 
his  particular  parifh,  are  both  in  the  fame  manner  va 
ried,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  circumftan- 
ces  are  fuppofed  to  require.  Thefe  circumftances  are 
judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe,  by  the  officers  of  the  elec 
tion  ;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of  the  parim  ;  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are,  more  or  lefs  under  the  directi 
on  and  influence  of  the  intendant.  Not  only  igno 
rance  and  mifinformation,  but  fricndfhip,  party  ani- 
mofity,  and  private  refentment,  are  faid  frequently  to 
miflead  fuch  afledbrs.  No  man  fubject  to  fuch  a  tax, 
it  is  evident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is  afTefled, 
of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even  be  certain  after 
he  is  aiTeifed.  If  any  perfon  has  been  taxed  who  ought 
to  have  been  exempted  ;  or  if  any  perfon  has  been 
taxed  beyond  his  proportion,  though  both  muft  pay 
in  the  mean  time,  yet  if  they  complain,  and  make 
good  their  complaints,  the  whole  parifh  is  reimpofed 
next  year  in  order  to  reimburfe  them.  It  any  of  the 
contributors  becorjne  bankrupt  or  infolvent,  the  col 
lector  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and  the  whole 
parilh  is  reimpofed  next  year  in  order  to  reimburfe  the 
collector.  If  the  collector  himfelf  fhould  become 
bankrupt,  the  parilh  which  elects  him  muft  anfwer 
for  his  conduct  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  election. 
But,  as  it  might  be  troublefome  for  the  receiver  to 
profccute  the  whole  parifh,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five 
or  fix  of  the  richeft  contributors,  and  obliges  them  to 
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make  good  what  had  been  loft  by  the  infolvency  of  the 
colle&or.  The  pariih  is  afterwards  reimpofed  in  or 
der  to  reimburfe  thofe  five  or  fix.  Such  reimpofitions 
are  always  over  and  above  the  taille  of  the  particular 
y^ar  in  which  they  are  laid  on. 

WHEN  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of  ftock 
in  a  particular  branch  of  trade,  the  traders  are  all  care 
ful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market  than  what  they 
can  fell  at  a  price  fufficient  to  reimburfe  them  for 
advancing  the  tax.     Some  of  them  withdraw  a  part 
of  their  ftocks  from  the  trade,  and  the  market  is  more 
fparingly    fupplied  than  before.     The  price   of  the 
goods  rifes,  and  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  up 
on  the  confumer.     But  when  a  tax  is  impofed  upon 
the  profits  of  ftock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is  not 
the  intereft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any  part  of 
their  ftock  from  that  employment.     Each  farmer  oc 
cupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  which  he  pays 
r^nt.    For  the  proper  cultivation  of  this  land  a  certain 
quantity  of  ftock  is  necefTary ;  and  by  withdrawing 
any  part  of  this  neceflary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  able  to  pay  either  the  rent  or  the  tax. 
In  order  to  pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to 
diminifh  the  quantity  of  his  produce,  nor  confequent- 
ly  to  fupply  the  market  more  fparingly  than  before. 
The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  enable  him  to  raife  the 
price  of  his  produce,  fo  as  to  reimburfe  himfelf  by 
throwing  the  final  payment  upon  the  confumer.    The 
farmer,    however,   muft  have   his  reafonable    profit 
as  well   as  every  otter  dealer,    otherwife  he  muft 
give  up  the  trade.     After  the  impofition  of  a  tax 
of  this  kind,  he  can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only 
by  paying  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.     The  more  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he  can  af 
ford  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.     A  tax  of  this  kind 
impofed  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe  may,  no  doubt, 
VOL.  III.  Z 
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diftrefs  or  ruin  the  farmer.    Upon  the  renewal  of  the 
leafe  it  muft  always  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

IN  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes  place 
the  farmer  is  commonly  affeffed  in  proportion  to  the 
flock  which  he  appears  to  employ  in  cultivation.  He 
is,  upon  this  account,  frequently  afraid  to  have  a  good 
team  of  horfes  or  oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate 
with  the  meaneft  and  moft  wretched  inftruments  of 
hufbandry  that  he  can.  Such  is  his  diltruft  in  the 
juftice  of  his  afTeilbrs,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty, 
and  willies  to  appear  fcarce  able  to  pay  any  thing,  for 
tear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By  this  mi- 
ferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always  confult 
his  own  intereft  in  the  moft  effectual  manner  ;  and  he 
probably  lofes  more  by  the  diminution  of  his  produce 
than  he  faves  by  that  of  his  tax.  Though,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  wretched  cultivation  the  market  is,  no 
doubt,  fomewhat  worfe  fupplied  ;  yet  the  fmall  rife 
of  price  which  this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely 
even  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of 
his  produce,  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  to  enable  him  to  pay 
more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public,  the  farmer, 
the  landlord,  all  fuffer  more  or  lefs  by  this  degraded 
c-ultivation.  That  the  perfonal  taille  tends,  in  many 
different  ways,  to  difcourage  cultivation,  and  confe- 
quently  to  dry  up  the  principal  fource  of  the  wealth 
of  every  great  country,  I  have  already  had  occafion 
to  obferve  in  the  third  book  of  this  Inquiry. 

WHAT  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthcrn  pro 
vinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  every 
negro,  are  properly  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  a  certain 
fpecies  of  (lock  employed  in  agriculture.  As  the 
planters  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  both  farmers 
and  landlords,  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon 
them  in  their  quality  of  landlords  without  any  re 
tribution. 

TAXES 
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TAXES  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen  em 
ployed  in  cultivation,  feem  anciently  to  have  been 
common  all  over  Europe.  There  fubfifts  at  prefent 
a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of  Ruffia.  It  is  pro 
bably  upon  this  account  that  poll-taxes  of  all  kinds 
have  often  been  reprefented  as  badges  of  flavery.  Eve 
ry  tax,  however,  is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge, 
not  of  flavery,  but  of  liberty.  It  denotes  that  he  is 
fubjedt  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he  has 
forne  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  property  of 
a  matter.  A  poll-tax  upon  (laves  is  altogether  diffe 
rent  from  a  poll-tax  upon  freemen.  The  latter  is 
paid  by  the  perfons  upon  whom  it  is  impofed  ;  the 
former  by  a  different  fet  of  perfons.  The  latter  is 
either  altogether  arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and 
in  moft  cafes  is  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  the  for 
mer,  though  in  fome  refpecls  unequal,  different  flaves 
being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  refpecl:  arbitrary. 
Every  mafter  who  knows  the  number  of  his  own 
flaves,  knows  exadly  what  he  has  to  pay.  Thofe 
different  taxes,  however,  being  called  by  the  fame 
name,  have  been  confidered  as  of  the  fame  nature. 

THE  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  impofed  upon 
men  and  maid  fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upon  ftock,  but 
upon  expence  ;  and  fo  far  refemble  the  taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities.  The  tax  of  a  guinea  a 
head  for  every  man  fervant,  which  has  lately  been 
impofed  in  Great  Britain,  is  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
falls  heaviert  upon  the  middling  rank.  A  man  of 
two  hundred  a  year  may  keep  a  fingle  man  fervant. 
A  man  of  ten  thoufand  a  year  will  not  keep  fifty.  It 
does  not  affecl:  the  poor. 

TAXES  upon  the  profits  of  ftock  in  particular  em 
ployments  can  never  affecl:  the  intereit  of  money. 
Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for  k-fs  intcreft  to  thofe 
who  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to  thofe  who  exercife 
the  untaxed  employments.  Taxes  upon  the  revenue 
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arifmg  from  ftock  in  all  employments,  where  the  go 
vernment  attempts  to  levy  them  with  any  degree  of 
exa&nefs,  will,  in  many  cafes,  fall  upon  the  intereft 
of  money.  The  Vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in 
France,  is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  called 
the  land-tax  in  England,  and  is  afTefTed,  in  the  fama 
manner,  upon  the  revenue  arifmg  from  land,  houfes, 
and  ftock.  So  far  as  it  afte&s  ftock  it  is  aflefled,  tho* 
not  with  great  rigour,  yet  with  much  more  exa&nefs 
than  that  part  of  the  land-tax  of  England  which  is 
impofed  upon  the  fame  fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,  falls 
altogether  upon  the  intereft  of  money.  Money  is 
frequently  funk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Con 
tracts  for  the  conftitution  of  a  rent ;  that  is,  perpetual 
annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor  upon 
repayment  of  the  fum  originally  advanced,  but  of 
which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by  the  creditor 
except  in  particular  cafes.  The  Vingtieme  feems  not 
to  have  raifed  the  rate  of  thofe  annuities,  though  it  is 
exadtly  levied  upon  them  all. 


APPENDIX  to  ARTICLES  I.  and  II. 

Taxes  upon  the  capital  value  of  Land,    Houfes,    and 
Stock. 

WHILE  property  remains  in  the  pofleflion  of  the 
fame  perfon,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may  have 
been  impofed  upon  it,  they  have  never  been  intended 
to  diminifh  or  take  away  any  part  of  its  capital  value, 
but  only  fome  part  of  the  revenue  ariflng  from  it. 
But  when  property  changes  hands,  when  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  either  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from 
the  living  to  the  living,  ftich  taxes  have  frequently 
been  impofed  upon  it  as  neceffarily  take  away  fome' 
part  of  its  capital  value. 

1  HE 
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THE  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  immoveable  property, 
of  lands  and  houfes,  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
are  tranfadlions  which  are  in  their  nature  either  pub 
lic  and  notorious,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  long  conceal 
ed.  Such  tranfactions,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  di- 
redlly.  The  transference  of  flock,  or  moveable  pro 
perty,  from  the  living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending 
of  money  $  is  frequently  a  fecret  tran  faction,  and  may 
always  be  made  fo.  It  cannot  eafily,  therefore,  be 
taxed  direclly.  It  has  been  taxed  indirectly  in  two 
different  ways  ;  Jirft,  by  requiring  that  the  deed,  con 
taining  the  obligation  to  repay,  fliould  be  written 
upon  paper  or  parchment  which  had  paid  a  certain 
{lamp-duty,  otherwife  not  to  be  valid  ;  fecondly,  by 
requiring,  under  the  like  penalty  of  invalidity,  that 
it  Ihould  be  recorded  either  in  a  public  or  fecret  rc- 
gifter,  and  by  impoilng  certain  duties  upon  fuch  re- 
giftration.  Stamp-duties  and  duties  of  regiftratioii 
have  frequently  been  impofed  likewife  upon  the  deeds 
transferring  property  of  all  kinds  from  the  dead  to 
the  living,  and  upon  thofe  transferring  immoveable 
property  from  the  living  to  the  living,  tranfaclions 
which  might  eafily  have  been  taxed  direclly. 

THE  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth  penny 
of  inheritances,  impofed  by  Auguftus  upon  the  anci 
ent  Romans,  was  a  tax  upon  the  transference  of 
property  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  Dion  CaffT- 
us,*  the  author  who  writes  concerning  it  the  leaft 
indiftinctly,  fays,  that  it  was  impofed  upon  all  fuc- 
ceflions,  legacies,  and  donations,  in  cafe  of  death, 
except  upon  thofe  to  the  neareft  relations,  and  to  the 
poor. 

Z2  OF 

*  Lib.  55.  See  alfo  Burman  de  Ve&igalibus  Pop.  Rom-, 
cap.  jfi.  and  Bouchaud  de  1'  impot  du  vingtieme  fur  les  fuo 
ceflions, 
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OF  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch  tax  upon  fuccefti- 
ons.*  Collateral  fucceffions  are  taxtd,  according 
to  the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to  thirty  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  value  of  the  fucceffion.  Teftamen- 
tary  donations,  or  legacies  to  collaterals,  are  fubjecl: 
to  the  like  duties.  Thofe  from  hufband  to  wife,  or 
from  wife  to  hufband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The 
Lu&uofa  Hereditas,  the  mournful  fucceftion  of  af- 
cendents  to  defcendents,  to  the  twentieth  penny  on 
ly.  Dire6l  fucceflions,  or  thofe  of  defcendents  to  af- 
cendents,  pay  no  tax.  The  death  of  a  father,  to 
fuch  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with 
him,  is  feldom  attended  with  any  increafe,  and  fre 
quently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of  revenue  ; 
by  the  lofs  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office,  or  of  fome 
life-rent  eftate,  of  which  he  may  have  been  in  pof- 
feflion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and  oppreffive 
which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking  from  them  any 
part  of  his  fuccefiion.  It  may,  however,  fometimes 
be  otherwife  with  thofe  children  who,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Roman  law,  are  faid  to  be  emancipat 
ed  ;  in  that  of  the  Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-familiated  ; 
that  is,  who  have  received  their  portion,  have  got 
families  of  their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  fe- 
parate  and  independent  of  thofe  of  their  father.  What 
ever  part  of  his  fucceifion  might  come  to  fuch  chil 
dren,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their  fortune,  and 
might  therefore,  perhaps,  without  more  inconveni- 
ency  than  what  attends  all  duties  of  this  kind,  be  li 
able  to  fome  tax. 

THE  cafualties  of  the  feudal  Jaw  were  taxes  up 
on  the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead  to 
the  living,  and  from  the  living  to  the  living.  In  an^ 
cient  times  they  conftituted  in  every  part  of  Europe 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  revenue  of  the 
crown. 

THE 
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THE  heir  of  every  immediate  vaflal  of  the  crown 
paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's  rent,  upon  re 
ceiving  the  inveftiture  of  the  eftate.  If  the  heir  was 
a  minor,  the  whole  rents  of  the  eftate,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  minority,  devolved  to  the  fuperi- 
or  without  any  other  charge,  befides  the  maintenance 
of  the  minor,  and  the  payment  of  the  widow's 
dower,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon 
the  land.  When  the  minor  came  to  be  of  age,  ano 
ther  tax,  called  Relief,  was  (till  due  to  the  fuperior, 
which  generally  amounted  likewife  to  a  year's  rent. 
A  long  minority,  which  in  the  prefent  times  fo  fre 
quently  difburdens  a  great  eftate  of  all  its  incumbran- 
ces,  and  reftores  the  family  to  their  ancient  fplendor, 
could  in  thofe  times  have  no  fuch  effecl:.  The  wafte, 
and  not  the  difmcumbrance  of  the  eftate,  was  the 
common  effect  of  a  long  minority. 

BY  the  feudal  law  the  vaiTal  could  not  alienate 
•without  the  confent  of  his  fuperior,  who  generally 
extorted  a  fine  or  compofnion  for  granting  it.  This 
fine,  which  was  at  firft  arbitrary,  came  in  many 
countries  to  be  regulated  at  a  certain  portion  of  the 
price  of  the  land.  In  fome  countries,  where  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  feudal  cuftoms  have  gone 
into  difufe,  this  tax  upon  the  alienation  of  land  ftill 
continues  to  make  a  very  confiderable  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it 
is  fo  high  as  a  fixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble 
fiefs ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones.* 
In  the  canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of 
lands  is  not  univerfal,  and  takes  place  only  in  certain 
diftri&s.  But  if  any  perfon  fells  his  land,  in  order 
to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays  ten  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fale.t  Taxes  of  the 

fame 
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fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either  of  all  lands,  orol  land* 
held  by  certain  tenures,  take  place  in  many  other 
countries,  and  make  a  more  or  lefs  considerable 
branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign. 

SUCH  tranfadions  may  be  taxed  indirectly,  by 
means  either  of  (lamp-duties,  or  of  duties  upon  regi- 
ilration  ;  and  thofe  duties  either  may  or  may  not  be 
proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  fubjecl:  which  is 
transferred. 

IN  Great  Britain  the  flamp-duties  are  higher  or 
lower,  not  ib  much  according  to  the  value  of  tfce 
property  transferred  (an  eighteen  penny  or  half  crown 
{lamp  being  fufficient  upon  a  bond  for  the  largeft  fum 
of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature  of  the  deed. 
The  highefl  do  not  exceed  fix  pounds  upon  every 
meet  of  paper,  or  fkiri  of  parchment ;  and  thofe  high 
duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from  the  crown,  and 
upon  certain  law  proceedings,  without  any  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  fubjecl:,  There  are  in  Great  Britain 
no  duties  on  the  regiftration  of  deeds  or  writings,  ex 
cept  the  fees  of  the  officers  who  keep  the  regifter  ; 
and  thefe  are  fcldom  more  than  a  reasonable  recom- 
pence  for  th(jir  labour.  The  crown  derives  no  reve 
nue  from  them. 

IN  Holland  *  there  are  both  (lamp-duties  and  du 
ties  upon  regiftration  ;  which  in  fome  cafes  are,  and 
in  fome  are  not  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  pro 
perty  transferred.  All  teftarnents  muft  be  written 
upon  (lamped  paper  of  which  the  price  is  propor 
tioned  to  the  property  difpofed  of,  fo  that  there  are 
(lamps  which  coft  from  three-pence,  or  three  (livers 
a  meet,  to  three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  about 
twenty-feven  pounds  ten  (hillings  of  our  money.  If 
the  (lamp  is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator 

ought 
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ought  to  have  made  ufe  of,  his  fucceffion  is  confif- 
cated.  This  is  over  and  above  all  their  other  taxes 
on  fuccefiion.  Except  bills  of  exchange,  and  fome 
other  mercantile  bills,  all  other  deeds,  bonds,  and 
contracts,  are  fubjed  to  a  ftamp-duty.  This  duty, 
however,  does  not  rife  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  fubjecl.  All  fales  of  land  and  of  houfes,  and  all 
mortgages  upon  either,  muft  be  regrftered,  and,  upon 
regiftration,  pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  of  the 
mortgage.  This  duty  is  extended  to  the  fale  of  all 
fhips  and  veffels  of  more  than  two  tons  burthen, 
whether  decked  or  undecked.  Thefe,  it  feems,  are 
confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon  the  water.  The 
fale  of  moveables,  when  it  is  ordered  by  a  court  of 
juftice,  is  fubjtct  to  the  like  duty  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

IN  France  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties 
upon  regiftration.  The  former  are  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in  the  provinces 
where  thofe  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by  the  ex 
cife  officers.  The  latter  are  confidered  as  a  branch 
of  the  domain  of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a  dif 
ferent  fet  of  officers. 

THOSE  modes  of  taxation,  by  ftamp-duties  and  by 
duties  upon  regiftration,  are  of  very  modern  inven 
tion.  In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century, 
however,  ftamp-duties  have,  in  Europe,  become  al- 
moft  univerfal,  and  duties  upon  regiftration  extreme 
ly  common.  There  is  no  art  which  one  government 
fooner  learns  of  another,  than  that  of  draining  money 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

TAXES  upon  the  transference  of  property  from  the 
dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally  as  well  as  immediately 
upon  the  perfon  to  whom  the  property  is  transferred. 
Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land  fall  altogether  upon  the 
feller,  The  feller  is  almoft  always  under  the  necefti- 
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ty  of  felling,  and  muft,  therefore  take  fnch  a  price  as 
he  can  get.  The  buyer  is  fcarce  ever  under  the  ne- 
eeflity  of  buying,  and  will,  therefore,  only  give  fuch 
a  price  as  he  likes.  He  conficlers  what  the  land  will 
coft  him  in  tax  and  price  together.  The  more  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he  will  be 
difpokd  to  give  in  the  way  of  price.  Such  taxes, 
therefore,  fall  almofl  always  upon  a  neceflitous  perfon, 
and  mult,  therefore,  be  frequently  very  cruel  and  op- 
preffive.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  new  built  houfes, 
where  the  building  is  fold  without  the  ground,  fall 
generally  upon  the  buyer,  becaufe  the  builder  mud 
generally  have  his  profit ;  otherwife  he  muft  give  up 
the  trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the  buy 
er  mud  generally  repay  it  to  him.  Taxes  upon  the 
fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon 
the  fale  of  land,  tall  generally  upon  the  feller ;  whom 
in  moft  cafes  either  conveniency  or  neceflity  obliges 
to  fell.  The  number  of  new-built  houfes  that  are 
annually  brought  to  market,  is  more  or  lefs  regulated 
by  the  demand.  Unlefs  the  demand  is  fuch  as  to  af 
ford  the  builder  his  profit,  after  paying  all  expences, 
he  will  build  no  more  houfes.  The  number  of  old 
houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to  market 
is  regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the  greater  part  have 
no  relation  to  the  demand.  Two  or  three  great  bank 
ruptcies  in  a  mercantile  town,  will  bring  many  houf 
es  to  fale,  which  muft  be  fold  for  what  can  begot  for 
them.  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  ground  rents  fall  al 
together  upon  the  feller;  for  the  fame  reafon  as  thofe 
upon  the  fale  of  land.  Stamp-duties,  and  duties  up 
on  the  registration  of  bonds  and  contracts  for  borrow 
ed  money,  fall  altogether  upon  the  borrower,  and,  in 
fa&,  are  always  paid  by  him.  Duties  of  the  fame 
kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  fuitors. 
They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  fubje& 

in 
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m  difputc.  The  more  it  cods  to  acquire  any  proper 
ty,  the  lefs  muft  be  the  neat  value  of  it  when  acquired. 
/  ALL  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  of 
jbvery  kind,  fo  far  as  they  diminiih  the  capital  value 
jot  that  properly,  tend  to  diminifh  the  funds  deft i lied 

.{for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour.  They  are  all 

if  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes  that  increafe  the  revenue 
of  the  fovereign,  which  feldom  maintains  any  but  un 
productive  labourers;  at  the  expence  of  the  capital  of 

i   the  people,  which  maintains  none  but  productive. 

SUCH  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  (till  unequal ; 
the  frequency  of  transference  not  being  always  equal 
in  property  of  equal  value.  When  they  are  not  pro 
portioned  to  this  value,  which  is  the  cafe  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  ftamp-duties,  and  duties  of  regif- 
tration,  they  are  ftill  more  fo.  They  are  in  no  refpect 
arbitrary,  but  are  or  may  be  in  all  cafes  perfectly  clear 
and  certain.  Though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the 
perfon  who  is  not  very  able  to  pay ;  the  time  of  pay 
ment  is  in  moft  cafes  fufficiently  convenient  for  him. 
When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he  muft  in  moft 
cafes  have  the"  money  to  pay.  They  are  levied  at  ve 
ry  little  expence,  and  in  general  fubjecr.  the  contribu 
tors  to  no  other  inconveniency  befides  always  the  ua- 
avoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

IN  France  the  ftamp-duties  are  not  much  com 
plained  of.  Thofe  of  registration,  which  they  call 
the  Controle,  are.  .They  give  occafion,  it  is  prctend- 

'i  cd,  to  much  extortion  in  the  officers  of  the    farmers 
i;-.  neral  who  collect  the  tax,  which  is  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  arbitrary  and  uncertain.     In  the  greater  part  of 
the  libels  which  have  been  written  again  ft  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  finances  in  France,  the  abufes  of  the 
controle  make  a  principal  article.     Uncertainty  how 
ever,  does  not  feem  to  be  neceflarily  inherent  in  the 
Cof  fuch  taxes.     If  the  popular  complaints  are 
well 
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well  founded,  the  abufe  muft  arife,  not  fo  much  from 
the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the  want  of  precifion 
and  diftin&nefs  in  the  words  of  the  edicts  or  laws 
which  impofe  it. 

THE  regiftration  of  mortgages,  and  in  general  of 
all  rights  upon  immoveable  property,  as  it  gives  great 
fecurity  both  to  creditors  and  purchafers,  is  extreme 
ly  advantageous  to  the  public.  That  of  the  greater 
part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds  is  frequently  inconve 
nient  and  even  dangerous  to  individuals,  without  any 
advantage  to  the  public.  All  regifters  which,  it  is  ac 
knowledged,  ought  to  be  kept  fecret,  ought  certainly 
never  to  exift.  The  credit  of  individuals  ought  cer 
tainly  never  to  depend  upon  fo  very  flender  a  fecurity 
as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior  officers  of 
revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  regiftration  have  been 
made  a  fource  of  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  regifter 
offices  have  been  commonly  multiplied  without  end, 
both  for  the  deeds  which  ought  to  be  regiftered,  and 
for  thofe  which  ought  not.  In  France  there  are  fe- 
veral  different  forts  of  fecret  regifters.  This  abufe, 
though  not  perhaps  a  neceflary,  it  muft  be  acknow 
ledged,  is  a  very  natural  effect  of  fuch  taxes. 

SUCH  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  in  England  upon  cards 
and  dice,  upon  newfpapers  and  periodical  pamphlets, 
&c.  are  properly  taxes  upon  confumption  ;  the  final 
payment  falls  upon  the  perfons  who  ufe  or  confume 
fuch  commodities.  Such  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  upon 
licences  to  retail  ale,  wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors, 
though  intended,  perhaps,  to  fall  upon  the  profits  of 
the  retailers,  are  likewife  finally  paid  by  the  confumers 
of  thofe  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though  called  by  the 
fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame  officers  and  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  ftamp-duties  above  men 
tioned  upon  the  transference  of  property,  are  how 
ever  of  a  quite  different  nature,  and  fall  upon  quite 
different  funds. 

ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE  III. 

Taxes  upon  the  Wages  of  Labour. 

THE  wages  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  workmen,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  (how  in  the  firft  book,  are  every 
where  necefTarily  regulated  by  two  different  circum* 
fiances  \  the  demand  for  labour,  and  the  ordinary  or 
average   price  of  provifions.     The  demand  for  la* 
hour,  according  as  it  happens  to  be  either  increafing, 
(tationary,  or  declining  ;  or  to  require  an  tncreafmg, 
fiationary,  or  declining  population,  regulates  thefub- 
iiftence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines  in  what  de 
gree  it  (hall  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty. 
The^ordinary  or  average  price  of  provifions  determines 
the  quantity  of  money  which   mufl  be  paid  to  the 
workman  in  order  to  enable  him,,  one  year  with  an 
other,  to   purchafe  this  liberal,  moderate,  or  fcan 
ty  fubiiftence.     While  the  demand  for  labour,  and 
the  price  of  provifions,  therefore,  remain  the   fame, 
a  direcl:  tax  upon  the   wages   of  labour  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  to  raife  them  fomewhat  higher 
than  the  tax.     Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in 
a  particular  place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price 
of  proviiions  were  fuch,  as  to  render  ten  millings  a 
week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  a  tax  of 
one-fifth,  or  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  was-im-pofed 
upon  wages.     If  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price 
of  provifions  remained  the  fame,  it  would  (till  be  ne- 
ceflary  that  the  labourer  fhould  in  that  place  earn  fuch 
a  fubfiftence  as  could  be  bought  only  for  ten  (hillings 
a  week,  or  that  atter  paying  the  tax  he  fhould  have 
ten  {hillings  a  wreek  free  wages.     But  in  order  to 
leave  him  fuch  free  wa^es  afte'r  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the 
price  of  labour  muft  in  that  .place  foon  rt fey  not  to 
YOJL.  III.  A  a  Iv/clve 
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twelve  (hillings  a  week  only,  but  to  twelve  and  fix- 
pence  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  a  tax 
of  one-fifth,  his  wages  mud  neceflarily  foon  rife,  not 
one-tifth  part  only,  but  one-fourth.  Whatever  was 
the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the  wages  of  labour  muft 
in  all  cafes  rife,  not  only  in  that  proportion,  but  in  a 
higher  proportion.  If  the  tax,  for  example,  was  one- 
tenth,  the  wages  of  labour  muft  neceflarily  foon  rife, 
not  one-tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A  DIRECT  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour,  there 
fore,  tho'the  labourer  might  perhaps  pay  it  out  of  his 
hand,  could  not  properly  be  faid  to  be  even  advanced  by 
him  ;  at  lea  ft  if  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  ave-* 
rage  price  of  provifions  remained  the  fame  after  the 
tax  as  before  it.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  not  only  the  tax, 
byt  fomething  more  than  the  tax,  would  in  reality  be 
advanced  by  the  perfon  who  immediately  employed 
him.  The  final  payment  would  in  different  cafes  fall 
upon  different  perfous.  The  rife  which  fuch  a  tax 
might  occaiion  in  the  wages  of  manufacturing  labour 
would  be  advanced  by  the  mafter  manufacturer,  who 
would  both  be  entitled  and  obliged  to  charge  it,  with 
a  profit,  upon  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  final  pay- 
inent»of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  mafter  manufacturer,  would 
fall  upon  the  confumer.  The  rife  which  fuch  a  tax 
might  occafion  in  the  wages  of  country  labour  would 
be  advanced  by  the  farmer,  who,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  fame  number  of  labourers  as  before,  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  a  greater  capital.  In  order  to  get 
back  this  greater  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary 
profits  of  Itock,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  he  ihould 
retain  a  larger  portion,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  price  of  a  larger  portion,  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  confequently  that  he  mould  pay  lefs 
rent  to  the  landlord.  The  final  payment  of  this  rife 
of  wages,  therefore,  would  in  this  cafe  fall  upon  the 

landlord, 
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landlord,  together  with  the  additional  profit  of  the 
farmer  who  had  advanced  it.  In  all  cafes  a  direft  tax 
upon  the  wages  of  labour  mud,  in  the  long-run,  oo 
cafion  both  a  greater  reduction  in  the  rent  of  land,  and 
agreaterrife  in  the  price  of  manufactured  goods,  than 
would  have  followed  from  the  proper  atfelTment  of  a 
fum  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax,  partly  upon  the 
rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon  confumable  commo 
dities. 

IF  dire6l  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have  not 
always  occasioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe  wages, 
it  is  becaufe  they  have  generally  occafioned  a  confider- 
able  fall  in  the  demand  for  labour.  The  declenfion 
of  mdirfhry,  the  decreafe  of  employment  for  the  poor, 
the  diminution  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  ami 
labour  of  the  country,  have  generally  been  the  effects 
of  fiich  taxes;  In  confequence  of  them,  however, 
the  price  of  labour  muft  always  be  higher  than  it 
other  wife  would  have  been  in  the  adlual  ftate  of  the 
demand  :  and  this  enhancement  of  price,  together 
with  the  profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  always 
be  finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and  confumers. 

A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does  not 
raife  the  price  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in  propor 
tion  to  the  tax.  ;  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a  tax,  upon 
the  farmer's  profit  does  not  raife  that  price  in  that  pro 
portion. 

ABSURD  and  deftrucYive  as  fuch  taxes  are,  how 
ever,  they  take  place  in  many  countries.,  In  France 
that  part  of  the  taille  which  is  charged  upon  the  in- 
duftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourers  in  country  vil 
lages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  this  kind.  Their  wages 
are  computed  according  to  the  common  rate  of  the 
diftricl:  in  which  they  refide,  and  that  they  may  be  as 
little  liable  as  pofiible  to  any  over-charge,  their  year 
ly  gains  are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  two  hundred! 

working 
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working  days  in  the  year.*  The  tax  of  each  indivi 
dual  is  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  different 
circumftances,  of  which  the  collector  or  the  commif- 
fary,  whom  the  intendant  appoints  to  aflifl  him,  are 
the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in  confequence  of  the  al 
teration  in  the  fyftem  of  finances  which  was  begun 
in  1748,  a  very  heavy  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  in- 
duftry  of  artificers.  They  are  divided  into  fourclaf- 
fes.  The  higheft  clafs  pay  a  hundred  florins  a  year ; 
which,  at  two-and-twenty-pence  halfpenny  a  florin, 
amoimts  to  9/.  yj.  6d.  The  fecond  clafs  are  taxed  at 
Icventy;  the  third  at  fifty ;  and  the  fourth,  compre 
hending  artificers  in  villages,  and  the  lowed  clafs  of 
thofe  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins.t 

THE  recompence  of  ingenious  artifls  and  of  men 
of  liberal  profeffions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  {how  in 
the  firft  book,  neceflarily  keeps  a  certain  proportion 
to  the  emoluments  of  inferior  trades.  A  tax  upon 
this  recompence,  therefore,  could  have  no  other  ef 
fect  than  to  raife  it  fomewhat  higher  than  in  propor 
tion  to  the  tax.  If  it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner, 
the  ingenious  arts  and  the  liberal  profeffions,  being 
»o  longer  upon  a  level  with  other  trades,  would  be 
fb  much  deferted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that 
level. 

THE  emoluments  of  offices  are  not,  like  thole  of 
trades  and  profeffions,  regulated  by  the  free  competi 
tion  of  the  market,  and  do  not,  therefore,  always 
bear  a  juft  proportion  to  what  the  nature  of  the  em 
ployment  requires.  They  are,  perhaps,  in  moft 
countries,  higher  than  it  requires  ;  the  perfons  who 
have  the  adminiftration  of  government  being  general 
ly  difpofed  to  reward  both  themfelves  and  their  im 
mediate  dependents  rather  more  than  enough.  The 

emoluments 

*  Memoires  concernant  Ics  Droits,  &c.  tome  ii.  p.  Io8« 
f  Id.  tome  iii,  p.  87. 
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emoluments  of  offices,  therefore,  can  in  mod  cafes- 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.  The  perfons,  befides, 
who  enjoy  public  offices,  efpecially  the  more  lucra 
tive,  are  in  all  countries  the  objects  of  general  envy  ; 
and  a  tax  upon  their  emoluments,  even  though  it 
Ihould  be  fomewhat  higher  than  upon  any  other  fort 
of  revenue,  is  always  a  very  popular  tax.  In  Eng 
land,  for  example,  when  by  the  land-tax  every  other 
fort  of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  aiFeiFed  at  four 
{hillings  in  the  pound,  it  was  very  popular  to  lay  a 
real  tax  of  five  (hillings  and  fixpence  in  the  pound 
upon  the  falaries  of  offices  which  exceeded  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year  ;  the  penfions  of  the  younger  branches 
of  the  royal  family,,  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  ar 
my  and  navy,  and  a  few  others  lefs  obnoxious  to  en 
vy  exceptedu  There  are  in  England  no  other  direct: 
taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 


ARTICLE     IV, 

Taxes  which,  it  is.  intended,  Jkoutd  fall  indifferently  up-:^ 
every  different  Species  of  Revenue.. 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended;  fhould  fall  in 
differently  upon  every  different  fpecies  of  revenue,  arc 
capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon  confumable  com- 
Biodities.  Thefe  rnuft  be  paid  indifferently  from 
whatever  revenue  the  contributors  may  poiTefs  ;  from 
the  rent  of  their  land,  from  the  profits  of  their  ftock, 
or  from,  the  wages  of  their  labour, 

Capitation  Taxes. 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  It  is  attempted  to  pro^ 
portion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of  each  con 
tributor,  become  altogether  'arbitrary.     The  ftate  of 
A  a  a.  a 
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a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  without 
an  inquifition  more  intolerable  than  any  tax,  and  re 
newed  at  leaft  once  every  year,  can  only  be  gueiTed 
at.  His  aflefTment,  theretore,  muft  in  molt  cafes 
depend  upon  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  his  affeflbrs, 
and  muft,  therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  un 
certain. 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  they  are  proportioned  not 
to  the  fuppofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of  each  con 
tributor,  become  altogether  unequal ;  the  degrees  of 
fortune  being  frequently  unequal  in  the  fame  degree 
of  rank. 

SUCH  taxes,  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncer 
tain  ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render  them  certain  and 
not  arbitrary,  become  altogether  unequal.  Let  the 
tax  be  light  or  heavy,  uncertainty  is  always  a  great 
grievance.  In  a  light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of 
inequality  may  be  fupported  ;  in  a  heavy  one  it  is 
altogether  intolerable. 

IN  the  different  poll-taxes  which  took  place  in 
England  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  con 
tributors  were,  the  greater  part  of  them,  ailefled  ac 
cording  to  the  degree  of  their  rank  ;  as  dukes,  mar- 
quiffes,  earls,  vifcounts,  barons,  efquires,,  gentlemen, 
the  eldeft  and  youngeft  forts  of  peers,  &c.  All  fhop- 
keepers  and  tradefmen-  worth  more  than  three  hun 
dred  pounds,  that  is>  the  better  fort  of  them,  were 
fubjedl:  to  the  fame  affeflment ;  how  great  foever 
might  be  the  difference  in  their  fortunes.  Their  rank 
was  more  confidered  than  their  fortune.  Several  of 
thofe  who  in  the  poll-tax  were  rated  according  to 
their  fuppofed  fortune,  were  afterwards  rated  accord 
ing  to  their  rank.  Serjeants,  attornies,  and  pro6tors 
at  law,  who  in  the  firft  poll-tax  were  affefled  at  three 
Ihillings  in  the  pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  were 
afterwards  afl^fled  as  gentlemen.  In  the  afTefTcnsnt 

of 
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of  a  tax  which  was  not  very  heavy,  a  confklerable 
degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs  infupportable 
than  any  degree  of  uncertainty. 

IN  the  capitation  which  has  been  levied  in  France 
without  any  interruption  fmce  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  the  higheft  orders  of  people  are  rat 
ed  according  to  their  rank  by  an  invariable  tariff; 
the  lower  orders  of  people,  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  their  fortune,  by  an  aflelfment  which  va 
ries  from  year  to  year.  The  officers  of  the  king's 
court,  the  judges  and  other  officers  in  the  fuperior 
courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &c.  are 
affeifed  in  the  firft  manner.  The  inferior  ranks  of 
people  in  the  provinces  are  afTefled  in  the  fecond.  la 
France  the  great  eafily  fubmit  to  a  confiderable  de 
gree  of  inequality  in  a  tax  which,  fo  far  as  it  affecls 
them,  is  not  a  very  heavy  one  ;  but  could  not  brook 
the  arbitrary  afleffment  of  an  intendant.  The  infe 
rior  ranks  of  people  muft,  in  that  country,  fuffer  pa 
tiently  the  ufage  which  their  fuptriors  think  proper 
to  give  them. 

IN  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  produced 
the  fum  which  had  been  expecled  from  them,  or 
which,  it  was  fuppofed,  they  might  have  produced, 
had  they  been  exactly  levied.  In  France  the  capi 
tation  always  produces  the  fum  expected  fr©m  it. 
The  mild  government  of  England,  when  it  aflefled 
the  different  ranks  of  people  to  the  poll-tax,  content 
ed  itfelf  with  what  that  afTeffment  happened  to  pro 
duce  ;  and  required  no  compenfation  for  the  lofs 
which  the  (late  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who 
could  not  pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay  (for 
there  were  many  fuch),  and  who,  by  the  indulgent 
execution  of  the  law,  were  not  forced  to  pay.  The 
more  fevere  government  of  France  aflefles  upon  each 
generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the  intendant  muft 
find  as  he  can.  If  any  province  complains  of  being 

aflefled 
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afleiTed  too  high,  it  may,  in  the  afTefTment  of  next 
year,  obtain  an  abatement  proportioned  to  the  over 
charge  of  the  year  before.  But  it  rrwft  pay  in  the 
mean  time.  The  intendant,  in  order  to  be  fure  of 
finding  the  fum  afTetfed  upon  his  generality,  was  im~ 
powered  to  affefs  it  in  a  larger  furn,  that  the  failuie 
or  inability  of  fome  of  the  contributors  might  be 
compenfated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  reft  ;  and  till 
1765,  the  fixation  of  this  furplus  affMTment  was  left 
altogether  to  his  difcretion.  In  that  year  indeed  the 
council  afiumed  this  power  to  itfelf.  In  the  capita 
tion  of  the  provinces,  it  is  obferved  by  the  perfectly 
well-informed  author  of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  im~ 
pofuions  in  France,  the  proportion  which-  falls  upon- 
the  nobility  and  upon  thofe  whofe  privileges  exempt 
them  from  the  taiile,  is  the  leaft  confiderable.  The 
largeft  falls  upon  thofe  fubje&s  of  the  tailk,  who  are 
atfelfed  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  what 
they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

CAPITATION  taxes,  fo  far  as  they  are  levied' upon 
the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  direct  taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  with  all  the  incon?- 
ven-iences  of  fuch  taxes. 

CAPITATION  taxes  are  levied  at  little  expence  ; 
and,  where  they  are  rigoroufly  exacted,  afford  a  very 
fure  revenue  to  the  ftate.  It  is  upon  this  account 
that  in  countries  where  the  eafe,  comfort,  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  little  attended 
to,  capitation  taxes  are  very  common.  It  is  gene 
rally,  however,  but  a  fmall  part. of  the  public  revenue, 
which,  in  a  great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from 
fuch  taxes  ;  and  the  greateft  fum  which  they  have 
ever  afforded,  might  always  have  been  found  in  fom& 
other  way  much  more  convenient  to  the  people. 
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Taxes  upon  confumable  Commodities, 

THE  impofllbility  of  taxing  the  people,  in  pro 
portion  to  their  revenue,  by  any  capitation,  feems  to 
have  given  occafion  to  the  invention  of  taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities.  The  (tare  not  knowing 
how  to  tax,  dire&ly  and  proportionably,  the  revenue 
of  its  fubje&s,  endeavours  to  tax  it  indirectly  by  tax 
ing  their  expence,  which,  it  is  fuppofed,  will  in  moft 
cafes  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  their  revenue.  Their 
expence  is  taxed  by  taxing  the  confumable  commo 
dities  upon  which  it  is  laid  out. 

CONSUMABLE  commodities  are  either  necefTaries 
•r  luxuries. 

BY  necefTaries  I  understand,  not  only  the  commo 
dities  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  life,  but  whatever  the  cuftom  of  the  country 
renders  it  indecent  for  creditable  people,  even  of  the 
lowed  order,  to  be  without.  A  linen  Ihirt,  for  ex-, 
ample,  is,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  not  a  neceflary  of  life. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  lived,  I  fuppofe,  very  com- 
fortably,  though  they  had  no  linen.  But  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  cre 
ditable  day  labourer  wrould  be  afhamed  to  appear  in 
public  without  a  linen  Ihirt,  the  want  of  which  would 
be  fuppofed  to  denote  thatdifgraceful  degree  of  pover 
ty,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  no  body  can  well  fall  into 
without  extreme  bad  conduct.  Cuftom,  in  the  fame 
manner,  has  rendered  leather  (hoes  a  neceflary  of  life 
in  England.  The  pooreft  creditable  perfon  of  either 
fex  would  be  afhamed  to  appear  in  public  without 
them.  In  Scotland,  cuftom  has  rendered  them  a  ne 
ceflary  of  life  to  the  loweft  order  of  men  ;  but  not  to 
the  fame  order  of  women,  who  may,  without  any 
difcredit,  walk  about  bare-footed.  In  France,  they 

are 
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are  neceiTaries  neither  to  men  nor  to  women;  the 
lowed  rank  of  both  fexes  appearing  there  publicly, 
without  any  di (credit,  fometimes  in  wooden  ihoes, 
and  fometimes  bare-footed.  Under  necefiaries  there 
fore  I  comprehend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  na 
ture,  but  thofe  things  which  the  eftablimed  rules  of 
decency  have  rendered  necelfary  to  the  loweft  rank  of 
'people.  All  other  things  I  call  luxuries  ;  without 
meaning  by  this  appellation,  to  throw  the  fmalleft  de 
gree  of  reproach  upon  the  temperate  ufe  of  them. 
Beer  and  ale,  for  example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine, 
even  in  the  wine  countries,  1  call  luxuries.  A  man 
of  any  rank  may,  without  any  reproach,  abftain  to 
tally  from  tafting  fuch  liquors.  Nature  does  not  ren 
der  them  necefTary  for  the  fuppoit  of  life ;  and  cuftom 
no-where  renders  it  indecent  to  live  without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  labour  are  every  where  regulated, 
partly  by  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly  by  the  average 
price  of  the  necedary  articles  of  fubliftence;  whatever 
raifes  this  average  price  muft  neceflartly  raife  thofe 
wages,  fo  that  the  labourer  may  Hill  be  able  to  pur- 
chafe  that  tjnantity  of  thofe  neceffary  articles  which 
the  ftate  of  the  demand  for  labour,  whether  increafing, 
ftationary,  or  declining,  requires  that  he  mould  have.* 
A  tax  upon  thofe  articles  necelfarily  raifes  their  price 
fomewhat  higher  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  becaufc 
the  dealer,  who  advances  the  tax,  muft  generally  get 
it  back  with  a  profit.  Such  a  tax,  therefore,  muftoc- 
cafion  a  rife  irl  the  wages  of  labour  proportionable  to 
this  rife  of  price. 

IT  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
operates  exactly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  labourer,  though  he 
may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  cannot,  for  any  confider- 
able  time  at  leaft,  be  properly  faid  even  to  advance  it. 
It  muft  always  in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  hifn  by 

his 
*  See  Book  I.    Chap.  8. 
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his  immediate  employer  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his 
wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a  manufacturer,  will 
charge  upon  the  price  of  his  poods  this  rife  of  wages* 
together  with  a  profit ;  fo  that  the  final  payment  of 
the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge,  will  fall  up 
on  the  confumer.  If  his  employer  is  a  farmer,  the 
final  payment,  together  with  a  like  over-charge,  will 
fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 

IT  is  othervvife  with  taxes  upon  what  I  call  luxu 
ries;  even  upon  thofe  of  the  poor.  The  rife  in  the 
price  of  the  taxed  commodities,  will  not  neceflarily 
occafion  any  rife  in  the  wages  of  labour.  A  tax  up 
on  tobacco,  for  example,  though  a  luxury  of  the  poor 
as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will  not  raife  wages.  Though 
it  is  taxed  in  England  at  three  times,  and  in  France 
at  fifteen  times  its  original  price,  thofe  high  duties 
feem  to  have  no  effecT:  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  fa  id  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and 
fugar  ;  which  in  England  and  Holland  have  be 
come  luxuries  of  the  lowed  ranks  of  people  ;  and  of 
thofe  upon  chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to  have 
become  fo.  The  different  taxes  which  in  Great  Bri 
tain  have  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century  been  im- 
pofed  upon  fpirituous  liquors,  are  not  fuppofed  to  have 
had  any  effecl:  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  rife 
in  the  price  of  porter,  occafioned  by  an  additional  tax 
upon  the  barrel  of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed  the  wages 
of  common  labour  in  London.  Thefe  were  about 
cighteen-pence  and  twenty-pence  a  day  before  the  tax, 
and  arc  not  more  now. 

THE  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does  not  ne- 
rcliarily  diminish  the  ability  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people  to  bring  up  families.  Upon  the  fober  and 
indultrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch  commodities  aft  as 
fumptuary  laws,  and  difpofe  them  either  to  mode 
rate,  or  to  refrain  altogether  from  the  ufe  of  ftiper- 
jluitics  which  they  can  no  longer  eaiily  afford.  Their 
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ability  to  bring  up  families,  in  confequence  of  this 
forced  frugality,  inftead  of  being  diminifhed,  is  fre 
quently,  perhaps,  increafed  by  the  tax.  It  is  the  fober 
and  induftrious  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  mott 
numerous  families,  and  who  principally  fupply  the  de 
mand  for  ufeful  labour.  All  the  poor  indeed  are 
not  fober  and  induftrious,  and  the  diflblute  and  diibr- 
derlv  might  continue  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe 
of  fuch  commodities  after  this  rife  of  price  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before;  without  regarding  the  diftrcfs 
which  this  indulgence  might  bring  upon  their  fami 
lies.  Such  diforderly  perfons,  however,  feldom  rear 
up  numerous  families  ;  their  children  generally  pc- 
rifhing  from  negleft,  mifmanagement,  and  the  fcan- 
tinefs  or  unwholefomenefs  of  their  food.  If  by  the 
flrength  of  their  conm'tution  they  furvive  the  hard- 
fhips  to  which  the  bad  conduct  of  their  parents  ex- 
pofes  them  ;  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conduct 
commonly  corrupts  their  morals  ;  fo  that,  inftead  of 
being  ufeful  to  fociety  by  their  induftry,  they  become 
public  nuifances  by  their  vices  and  diforders.  Tho' 
the  advanced  price  of  the  luxuries  of  the  poor,  there 
fore,  might  increafe  fomewhat  the  diftrefs  of  fuch 
diforderly  families,  and  thereby  diminifh  fomewhat 
their  ability  to  bring  up  children  ;  it  would  not  pro 
bably  diminifh  much  the  ufeful  population  of  the 
country. 

ANY  rife  in  the  average  price  of  necefTarics,  unlefs 
it  is  compenfated  by  a  proportionable  rife  in  the  wa 
ges  of  labour,  muft  necelTarily  diminifh  more  or  lefs 
the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up  numerous  fami 
lies,  and  confequently  to,  fupply  the  demand  for  ufe- 
ful  labour ;  whatever  may  be  the  (late  of  that  demand, 
whether  increaling,  ftationary,  or  declining  ;  or  fuch 
as  requires  an  increafing,  ftationary,  or  declining  po 
pulation. 

TAXES  >:pon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife  the 

prke 
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f  rice  of  any  other  commodities  except  that  of  the  com 
modities  taxed.  Taxes  upon  necefTaries,  by  raifing 
the  wages  of  labour,  neceifarily  tend  to  raife  the  price 
of  all  manufactures,  and  confequently  todiminiih  the 
extent  of  their  fale  and  confumption.  Taxes  upon 
luxuries  are  finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  com 
modities  taxed,  without  any  retribution.  They  fall 
indifferently  upon  every  fpecies  of  revenue,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  and  the  rent  of  land* 
Taxes  upon  necefTaries,  fo  far  as  they  afTecl:  the  la 
bouring  poor,  are  finally  paid  partly  by  landlords  in  the 
eliminifhed  rent  of  their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  con 
fumers,  whether  landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced 
price  of  manufactured  goods ;  and  always  with  a  con- 
fiderable  over-charge.  The  advanced  price  of  fuch 
manufactures  as  are  real  neceflaries  of  life,  and  are 
deftined  for  the  confumption  of  the  poor,  of  coarfe 
woollens,,  for  example,  muft  be  compensated  to  the 
poor  by  a  farther  advancement  of  their  wages.  The 
middling  and  fuperior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  under- 
ftood  their  own  interefr,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all ' 
taxes  upon  the  necefTaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  diredfc 
taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  final  payment 
of  both  the  one  and  the  other  falls  altogether  upon 
themfelves,  and  always  with  a  conf/detable  over 
charge.  They  fall  heavieft  upon  the  landlords,  who 
always  pay  in  a  double  capacity  ;  in  that  of  landlords, 
by  the  reduction  of  their  rent  ;  and  in  that  of  ricli 
confumers,  by  the  increafe  of  their  expence.  The 
obfervation  of  .Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes 
are,  in  the  price  of  certain  goods,  fometimes  repeated 
and  accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfectly  juft 
with  regard  to  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life.  In 
the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you  muft  pay,  not 
only  far  the  tax  upon  the  leather  of  your  own  fhoes, 
but  fora  part  of  that  upon  thofe  of  the  fhoemaker 
and  the  tanner.  You  muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon 
VOL.  III.  Bb  the 
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the  fait,  upon  the  foap,  and  upon  the  candles  which 
thofe  workmen  confume  while  employed  in  your  fer- 
vice,  and  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather  which  the  falt- 
maker,  the  foap-maker,  and  the  candle-maker  con- 
fume  while  employed  in  their  fervice. 

IN  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon  the  ne- 
cellaries  of  life  are  thofe  upon  the  four  commodities 
juft  now  mentioned,  fait,  leather,  foap,  and  candles. 

SALT  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  uniwerfal  fubjeft 
of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the  Romans,  and 
it  is  fo  at  prefent  in,  I  believe,  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  quantity  annually  confumed  by  any  individual  is 
ib  final  1,  and  may  be  purchafed  fo  gradually,  that  no 
body,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very 
fenfibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.  It  is  in 
England  taxed  at  three  millings  and  four-pence  a  bu- 
iliel ;  about  three  times  the  original  price  of  the  com 
modity.  In  fome  other  countries  the  tax  is  ftill  high 
er.  Leather  is  a  real  neceflfary  of  life.  The  ufe  ot 
linen  renders  foap  fuch.  In  countries  where  the  win 
ter  nights  are  long,  candles  are  a  neceflary  inftrument 
of  trade.  Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain  tax 
ed  at  three  halfpence  a  pound  ;  candles  at  a  penny  ; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  price  of  leather,  may 
amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent.  ;  upon  that  of 
foap  to  about  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  per  cent. ; 
and  upon  that  of  candles  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
per  cent. ;  taxes  which,  though  lighter  than  that  up 
on  fait,  are  ftill  very  heavy.  As  all  thofe  four  com- 
modiiies  are  real  neceffaries  of  life,  fuch  heavy  taxes 
upon  them  muft  increafe  fomewhat  theexpence  of  the 
fober  and  induftrious  poor,  and  muft  confequently 
raife  more  or  lefs  the  wages  of  their  labour. 

IN  a  country  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as  in 
Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  intheftrict- 
eft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  neceflary  of  life,  not  only  for 
the  purpofe  of  drefling  victuals,  but  for  the  comfort 
able 
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able  fubfiftence  of  many  different  forts  of  workmen 
who  work  within  do©rs  ;  and  coals  are  the  cheapeft 
of  all  fuel.  The  price  of  fuel  has  fo  important  an 
influence  upon  that  of  labour,  that  all  over  Great 
Britain,  manufactures  have  confined  themfelves  prin 
cipally  to  the  coal  countries  ;  other  parts  of  the  coun 
try,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  this  neceflary 
article,  not  being  able  to  work  fo  cheap.  In  fome 
manufactures,  befides,  coal  is  a  neceflarf  inftrument 
of  trade  ;  as  in  thofe  of  glafs,  iron,  and  all  other 
metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  reafonnble, 
it  might  perhaps  be  fo  upon  the  tranfportation  of 
coals  from  thofe  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they 
abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they  are  wanted.  But  the 
legiflature,  inftead  of  a  bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of 
three  (hillings  and  three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carri 
ed  coaftways  ;  which  upon  moft  forts  of  coal  is  more 
than  fixty  per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  coal 
pit.  Coals  carried  tither  by  land  or  by  inland  navi 
gation  pay  no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally  cheap, 
they  are  confumed  duty  free  :  where  they  are  natu 
rally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty, 

SUCH  taxes,  though  they  raifethe  price  of  fubfift 
ence,  and  consequently  the  wages  of  labour,  yet  they 
afford  a  confiderable  revenue  to  government,  which  it 
might  not  be  eafy  to  find  in  any  other  way.  There 
may  be,  therefore,  good  reafons  for  continuing  them. 
The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn,  fo  far  as 
it  tends  in  the  actual  ftate  of  tillage  to  raife  the  price 
of  that  neceflary  article,  produces  all  the  like  bad  ef 
fects  ;  and  inflead  of  affording  any  revenue,  frequently 
occafions  a  very  great  expence  to  government.  The 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
which  in  years  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  pro 
hibition  ;  and  the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  impor 
tation  either  of  live  cattle  or  of  fait  provifions,  which 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  ftate  of  the  law,  and  which, 

on- 
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on  account  of  the  fcarcity,  is  at  prefent  fufpendecfc 
for  a  limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and  the  Bri- 
tifh  plantations,  have  all  the  bad  effe£ts  of  taxes  up 
on  the  neceflaries  of  life,  and  produce  no  revenue  to 
government.  Nothing  teems  necetfary  lor  the  repeal 
of  fuch  regulations,  but  to  convince  the  public  of.the 
futility  of  that  fyftem  in  confequence  of  which  they 
have  been  eftablifhed. 

TAXES  upon  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  much  high 
er  in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great  Britain^ 
Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when  ground  at  the  mill, 
and  upon  bread  when  baked  at  the  oven,  take  place 
in  many  countries.  In  Holland  the  money  price  of 
the  bread  con  fumed  in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  dou 
bled  by  means  of  fuoh  taxes.  In  lieu  of  a  part  of 
them,  the  people  who  live  in  the  country  pay  every 
year  fo  much  a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of  bread 
they  are  fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  confume 
\vheaten  bread,  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  (livers ; 
about  fix  millings  and  ninepence  halfpenny.  Thefe, 
and  fome  other  taxes  of  the  fame  kind,  by  raifing  the 
price  of  labour,  are  faid  to  have  ruined  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactures  of  Holland.*  Similar  tax 
es,  though  not  quite  fo  heavy,  take  place  in  the  Mi- 
lanefe,  in  the  dates  of  Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Mo- 
dena,  in  the  dutchies  ot  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gua- 
ftalla,  and  in  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate.  A  French  f 
author  of  fome  note  has  propofed  to  reform  the  fi 
nances  of  his  country,  by  fubfifHng  in  the  room  of 
the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  mod  ruinous  of 
all  taxes..  There  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  fays  Cicero* 
which  has  not  fometimes  been  after  ted  by  fome  phi- 
lofophers. 

TAXES  upon  butchers  meat  are  flill  more  common 

than 

*  Mcmoires  concernant  les  Dreits,  £c.  p.  aio,  an., 
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than  thofe  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be  doubted 
whether  butchers  meat  is  any  where  a  neceflary  of 
Hfe.  Grain  and  other  vegetables,  with  the  help  of 
milk,  cheefe,  and  butter,  or  oil,  where  butter  is  nol 
to  be  had,  it  is  known  from  experience,  can,  with 
out  any  butchers  meat,  afford  the  moft  plentiful,  the 
moft  wholefome,  the  moft  nourishing,,  and  the  moft 
invigorating  diet.  Decency  no  where  requires  that 
any  man  fhould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in  moft  pla 
ces  requires  that  he  mould  wear  a  linen  fhirt  or  a  pair 
of  leather  fhoes. 

CONSUMABLE  commodities,  whether  neceffaries- 
or  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  different  ways. 
The  confumer  may  either  pay  an  annual  fum  on  ac 
count  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goods  oi  a  certain* 
kind ;  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed  while  they  remain,: 
in  the  hands  of  the  dealer,  and  before  they  are  deli4 
vered  to  the  confumer.  The  confumable  goods  which 
laft  a  confiderable  time  before  they  are  confumed  al 
together,  are  moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way.. 
Thofe  of  which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate 
er  more  fpeedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax  and 
plate-tax  are  examples  of  the  former  method  of  im- 
pofing :  The  greater  oart  of  the  other  duties  of  excife 
and  cuftoms,  of  the  latter. 

A  COACH  may,  with  good  management,  laft  ten 
or  twelve  years.  It  might  be  taxed,  once  for  all, 
before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  coach-maker. 
But  it  is  certainly  more  convenient  for  the  buyer  to 
pay  four  pounds  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  a 
coach*  than  to  pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight 
pounds  additional  price  to  the  coach-maker  ;  or  a 
fum  equivalent  to  what  the  tax  is  likely  to  coft  him 
during  the  time  he  ufes  the  fame  coach.  A  fervice 
of  plate,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  laft  more  than  a 
century.  It  is  certainly  eafier  for  the  confumer  to 
pay  five  (hillings  a  year  for  every  hundred  ounces  of 
B  b  %  plate,, 
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plate,  near  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  than  to  K» 
decm  this  long  annuity  at  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
years  purchafe,  which  would  enhance  the  price  at 
leaft  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  differ 
ent  taxes  which  affecl  houfes  are  certainly  more  con 
veniently  paid  by  moderate  annual  payments,  than 
by  a  heavy  tax  of  equal  value  upon  the  firft  building 
or  fale  of  the  houfe. 

IT  was  the  well-known  propofal  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  that  all  commodities,  even  thofe  of  which 
the  consumption  is  either  immediate  or  very  fpeedy,, 
fiiould  be  taxed  in  this  manner;  the  dealer  advancing 
nothing,  but  the  confumer  paying  a  certain  annual 
fum  for  the  licence  to  confume  certain  goods.  The 
objecl  of  his  fcheme  was  to  promote  all  the  different 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  carrying 
trade,  by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importation 
and  exportation,  and  thereby  enabling  the  merchant 
to  employ  his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  purchafe 
of  goods  and  the  freight  of  (hips,  no  part  of  either- 
being  diverted  towards  the  advancing  of  taxes.  The 
project,  however,  of  taxing,  in  this  manner,  goods, 
of  immediate  or  fpeecly  consumption,  feems  liable  to« 
the  four  following  very  important  objections  Firft,, 
the  tax  would  be  more  unequal,  or  not  fo  well  pro- 
portioned  to  the  expence  and  confumption  of  the  dif 
ferent  contributors,  as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  com 
monly  impofed.  The  taxes  upon  ale,,  wine,  and* 
fpirituous  liquors,  which  are  advanced  by  the  dealers,, 
are  finally  paid  by  the  different  confumers  exactly  ia 
proportion  to  their  refpeclive  confumption.  But  if 
the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by  purchafing  a  licence  to 
drink  thofe  liquors,  the  fober  would,  in  proportion 
to  his  confumption,  be  taxed  much  more  heavily, 
than  the  drunken  confumer.  A  family  which  exercif- 
ed  great  hofpitality  would  be  taxed  much  more  light 
ly  than,  one  -who  entertained  fewelt.  guefts..  Seconds 
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\yt  this  mode  of  taxation,  by  paying  for  an  annual* 
half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  confume  certain 
goods,  would  diminiih  very  much  one  of  the  princi 
pal  conveniences  of  taxes  upon  goods  of  fpeedy  con- 
fumption  ;  the  piece-meal  payment.  In  the  price 
of  three-pence  halfpenny,  which  is  at  prefent  paid 
for  a  pot  of  porter,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt, 
hops,  and  beer,-  together  with  the  extraordinary  pro 
fit  which  the  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced 
them,  may  perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence. 
If  a  workman  can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three 
halfpence,  he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.  If  he  cannot* 
he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,  and,  as  a  penny 
favecl  is  a  penny  got,  he  thus  gains  a  farthing  by  his 
temperance.  He  pays  the  tax  piece-meal,  as  he  can 
afford  to  pay  it,  and  when  he  can  afford  to  pay  it  ; 
and  every  a£l  of  payment  is  perfectly  voluntary,  and 
what  he  can  avoid  if  he  chufes  to  do  fo.  Thirdly, 
fiich  taxes  would  operate  lefs  as  furnptuary  laws. 
When  the  licence  was  once  purchafed,  whether  the 
purchafer  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,  his  tax  would 
be  the  fame.  Fourthly,  if  a  workman  were  to  pay- 
all  at  once,  by  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  pay 
ments,  a  tax  equal  to  what  he  at  prefent  pays,  with 
little  or  no  inconveniency,  upon  all  the  different  pots 
and  pints  of  porter  which  lie  drinks  in  any  fuch  pe 
riod  of  time,  the  fum  might  frequently  difirefs  him 
very  much.  This  mode  of  taxation,  therefore,  it 
feems  evident,  could  never,  without  the  moft  grie 
vous  oppreffion,  produce  a  revenue  nearly  equal  to 
what  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without  any 
opprefilon.  In  feveral  countries,  however,  commo- 
dities  of  an  immediate  or  very  fpeedy  confumption 
are  taxed  in  this  manner.  In  Holland,  people  pay 
jfo  mu:h  a  head  for  a  licence  to  drink  tea.  I  have 
already  mentioned  a  tax  upon  bread,  which,  fo  far 

as 
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as  it  is  confumed  in  farm-houfes  and  country  village 
is  there  levied  in  the  fame  manner. 

THE  duties  of  excife  are  impofed  chiefly  upoa 
goods  of  home  produce  defined  tor  home  confump- 
tion.  They  are  impofed  only  upon  a  few  forts  of 
goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe.  There  can  never  be 
any  doubt  either  concerning  the  goods  which  are  fub- 
jecl  to  thofe  duties,  or  concerning  the  particular  duty 
which  each  fpecies  of  goods  is  fubjeft  to.  They  fait 
almoft  altogether  upon  what  I  call  luxuries,  except 
ing  always  the  four  duties  abovementioned,  upon  fait,, 
foap,  leather,  candles,  and,  perhaps,  that  upon  greca 
glafs. 

THE  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  more  ancient 
than  thofe  of  excife.  They  feem  to  have  been  call 
ed  cuftoms,  as  denoting  cuftomary  payments  which* 
had  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial.  They  ap 
pear  to  have  been  originally  confidered  as  taxes  upon, 
the  profits  of  merchants.  During  the  barbarous 
times  of  feudal  anarchy,  merchants,  like  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  burghs,  were  confidered  as  little  better 
than  emancipated  bondmen,  whofe  perfons  weredef- 
pifed,  and  whofe  gains  were  envied.  The  great  no 
bility,  who  had  confented  that  the  king  ihould  rai 
lage  the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not  un 
willing  that  he  Ihould  tallage  likewife  thofe  of  an? 
order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  lefs  their  intereil  to- 
protect.  In  thofe  ignorant  times,  it  was  not  under- 
ftood,  that  the  profits  of  merchants  are  a  fubjed  not 
taxable  direclly  ;  or  that  the  final  payment  of  all  fuch* 
taxes  mult  fall,  with  a  confiderable  over-charge,  up 
on  the  con  (timers. 

THE  gains  of  alien  merchants  were  looked  u port 
more  unfavourably  than  thofe  of  Englifh  merchants. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  thofe  of  the  former 
fhould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  thofe  of  the  latter.- 
This  di{lin£iion  between  the  duties  upon  aliens 
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thofe  upon  EngliOi  merchants,  which  was  begun 
from  ignorance,  has  been  continued  from  the  fpirit 
of  monopoly,  or  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants 
an  advantage  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  foreign 
market. 

WITH  this  diftinction  the  ancient  duties  of  cuf- 
toms  were  impofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of  goods, 
neceflaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods  exported  as  well 
as  go<  ds  imported.  Why  ihould  the  dealers  in  one 
fort  of  goods,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  be  more 
favoured  than  thofe  in  another?  or  why  fhould  the 
merchant  exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  mer 
chant  irrpoiter  ? 

THE  anauit  cuftoms  were  divided  into  three 
branches.  1  he  firft,  and  perhaps  the  mod  ancient 
of  all  thofe  duties,  was  that  upon  wool  and  leather. 
It  frems  to  have  been  chiefly -or  altogether  an  expor 
tation  duty.  When  the  woollen  manufacture  came 
to  be  eftabl  idled  in  England,  left  the  kins*  fhould  lofe 
any  part  of  his  cuftoms  upon  wool  by  the  exporta 
tion  of  woollen  cloths,  a  like  duty  was  impofed  upon 
them.  The  other  two  branches  were,  firft,  a  duty 
upon  wine,  which,  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a  ton, 
was  called  a  tonnage  ;  and,  fccondly,  a  duty  upon, 
all  other  goods,  which,  being  impofed  at  fo  much  a 
pound  of  their  fuppofed  value,  was  called  a  poundage. 
In  the  forty-feventh  year  of  Edward  III.  a  duty  of 
fix  pence  in  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  all  goods  ex 
ported  and  imported,  except  wools,  wool- fells,  lea 
ther,  and  wines,  which  were  fubje6t  to  particular  du 
ties.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Richard  II.  this  duty  was 
raifed  to  one  milling  in  the  pound ;  but  three  years  af 
terwards,  it  was  again  reduced  to  fixpence.  It  was 
raifed  to  eight-pence. in  the  fecond  year  of  Henry  IV. 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fame  prince,  to  one  (hil 
ling.  From  this  time  to  the  ninth  year  of  William  III. 
this  duty  continued  at  one  (hilling  in  the  pound.  The 

duties 
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duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted 
to  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  ad  of  parliament, 
and  were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage. 
The  fubfidy  of  poundage  having  continued  for  fo  long 
a  time  at  one  fhilling  in  the  pound,  or  at  five  per  cent . ; 
a  fubfidy  came,  in  the  language  ofthecuftoms,  to  de 
note  a  general  duty  of  this  kind  of  five  per  cent.  This 
fubfidy,  which  is  now  called  the  Old  Subfidy,  ftill 
continues  to  be  levied  according  to  the  book  of  rates 
eftablidied  in  the  twelfth  of  Charles  II.  The  method 
•f  afcertaining,  by  a  book  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods 
fubjecl  to  this  duty,  is  faid  to  be  older  than  the  time 
of  James  I.  The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by  the  ninth 
and  tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  additional  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods.  The  one-third 
and  two-third  fubfidy  made  up  between  them  another 
five  per  cent,  of  which  they  were  proportionable  parts. 
The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  percent,  up* 
on  the  greater  part  of  goods  ;  and  that  of  1759,3  fifth 
upon  fome  particular  forts  of  goods.  Befides  thole  five 
fubfidies,  a  great  variety  of  other  duties  have  occafi- 
onally  been  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of  goods, 
in  order  fometimcs  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the 
(late,  and  fometimes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  coun 
try,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  fyf- 
tem. 

THAT  fyftem  has  come  gradually  more  and  more 
into  fafhion.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impoftd  indif 
ferently  upon  exportation  as  well  as  importation. 
The  four  fubfequent  fubfidies,  as  well  as  the  other 
duties  which  have  fince  been  occafionally  laid  upon 
particular  forts  of  goods,  have,  with  a  few  excep 
tions,  been  laid  altogether  upon  importation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  duties  which  had  been 
impofed  upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
produce  and  manufacture,  have  either  been  light 
ened  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  moft  cafes  they 

have 
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have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have  even  been 
given  upon  the  exportation  of  fome  of  them.  Draw 
backs  too,  fometimes  of  the  whole,  and,  in  moft  ca 
fes,  of  a  part  of  the  duties  which  are  paid  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  have  been  granted  upon 
their  exportation.  Only  half  the  duties  impofed  by 
the  old  fubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  back  up 
on  exportation :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by 
the  latter  fubfidies  and  other  imports  are,  upon  the 
greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  fame  man 
ner.  This  growing  favour  of  exportation,  and  dif- 
couragement  of  importation  have  fuffered  only  a  feur 
exceptions,  which  chiefly  concern  the  materials  of 
fome  manufactures.  Thefe,  our  merchants  and  ma 
nufacturers  are  willing  mould  come  as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible  to  themfelves,  arid  as  dear  as  poffible  to  their  ri 
vals  and  competitors  in  other  countries.  Foreign 
materials  are,  upon  this  account,  fometimes  allowed 
to  be  imported  duty  free ;  Spanifh  wool,  for  example, 
flax,  and  raw  linen  yarn.  The  exportation  of  the 
materials  of  home  produce,  and  of  thofe  which  are 
the  particular  produce  of  our  colonies,  has  fometimes 
been  prohibited,  and  fometimes  fubje&ed  to  higher 
duties.  The  exportation  of  Englifh  wool  has  been 
prohibited.  That  of  beaver  flcins,  of  beaver  wool,  and 
of  gum  Senega,  has  been  fubje&ed  to  higher  duties ; 
Great  Britain,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  Sene 
gal,  having  got  almoft  the  monopoly  ot  thofe  com 
modities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been  very  fa 
vourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo 
ple,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  country,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  in  the  fourth 
book  of  this  Inquiry.  It  feems  not  to  have  been  more 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  fovereign  ;  fo  far  at 
leafl  as  that  revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuf- 
loms. 
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IN  confequence  of  that  fyftem,  the  importation  of 
feveral  forts  of  goods  has  been  prohibited  altogether. 
This  prohibition  has  in  fome  cafes  entirely  prevented, 
and  in  others  has  very  much  diminished  the  importa 
tion  of  thofe  commodities,  by  reducing  the  importers 
to  the  neceffity  of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevent 
ed  the  importation  of  foreign  woollens;  and  it  has  ve 
ry  much  diminiihed  that  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets. 
In  both  cafes  it  has  entirely  annihilated  the  revenue 
of  curtoms  which  might  have  been  levied  upon  fuch 
importation. 

THE  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed  upon 
the  importation  of  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods,  in  order  to  difcourage  their  confumption  in 
Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes  ferved  only  to  en 
courage  {muggling;  and  in  all  cafes  have  reduced  the 
revenue  of  the  cuftoms  below  what  more  moderate 
duties  would  have  afforded.  The  fay  ing  of  Dr.  Swift, 
that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  curtoms  two  and  two, 
inftead  of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy  duties, 
which  never  could  have  been  impofed,  had  not  the 
mercantile  fyftem  taught  us,  in  many  cafes,  to  em 
ploy  taxation  as  an  inftrument,  not  of  revenue,  but 
of  monopoly. 

THE  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given  upon 
the  exportation  of  home  produce  and  manufactures, 
and  the  drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-expor 
tation  of  the  greater  part  of  foreign  goods,  have  given 
occafion  to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmug 
gling  more  de(tru6tive  of  the  public  revenue  than 
any  other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  draw 
back,  the  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  fometimes 
f hipped  and  fent  to  fea  ;  but  foon  afterwards  clan- 
deftincly  relandcd  in  fomr-  orlv-r  part  <-f  the  country. 
The  defalcation  of  the  revenue  of  cuftoms  oecafioned 
by  bounties  and  drawbacks,  of  which  a  great  part  are 

obtained 
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obtained  fraudulently,  is  very  great.  The  grofs  pro 
duce  of  the  cuftoms  in  the  year  which  ended  on  the 
5th  of  January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,0007.  The 
bounties  which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue,  though 
in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon  corn,  amounted 
to  167, 8oo/.  The  drawbacks  which  were  paid  upon 
debentures  and  certificates,  to  2,156,8007.  Bounties 
and  drawbacks  together,  amounted  to  2,324,6007, 
In  confequence  or  thefe  deductions  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  amounted  only  to  2,743,4007.  :  from  which 
deducting  287,9007.  for  the  expence  of  management 
in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  the  neat  revenue  of 
the  cuftoms  for  that  year  comes  out  to  be  2,455,500^ 
The  expence  of  management  amounts  in  this  man 
ner  to  between  five  and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs 
revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  and  to  fomething  more  than 
ten  per  cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  af 
ter  deducting  what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and  draw 
backs. 

HEAVY  duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggle  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  Our  mer 
chant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more 
than  they  export ;  fometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to 
pafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty  ;  and 
iometimes  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  ex 
ports,  in  confequence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear 
upon  the  euftom-houfe  books  greatly  to  overbalance 
our  imports;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of  thofe  po 
liticians  who  meafure  the  national  profperity  by  what 
they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

ALL  goods  imported,  unlefs  particularly  exempted, 
and  fuch  exemptions  arc  not  very  numerous,  are  li 
able  to  fome  duties  of  cudoms.  If  any  goods  are  im 
ported  not  mentioned  in  the  book  of  rates,  they  are 
taxed  at  4*.  9^^.  for  every  twenty  fhilli-ngs  value, 
.•i,.:ording  to  the  oath  of  the  importer  j  that  is,  nearly 

VOL.  III.  C-c  at 
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at  five  fubfulies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book 
of  rates  is  extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enumerates 
a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them  little  ufed, 
and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is  upon  this  ac 
count  frequently  uncertain  under  what  article  a  par 
ticular  fort  of  goods  ought  to  be  clafTed,  and  confe- 
quently  what  duty  they  ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  with 
regard  to  this  fometimes  ruin  the  cuftom-houfe  officer, 
and  frequently  occafion  much  trouble,  ex  pence,  and 
vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of  perfpicuity, 
.precifion,  and  diftinftnefs,  therefore,  the  duties  of 
cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  excife. 

IN  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
any  fociety  mould  contribute  to  the  public  revenue  in 
proportion  to  their  refpe&ive  expence,  it  does  not 
feem  neceffary  that  every  iingle  article  of  that  expence 
Ihould  be  taxed.  The  revenue,  which  is  levied  by 
the  duties  of  excife,  is  fuppofed  to  fall  as  equally  up 
on  the  contributors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  du 
ties  of  cuftoms  ;  and  the  duties  of  excife  are  impofcd 
upon  a  few  articles  only  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and 
and  confumption.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
people,  that,  by  proper  management,  the  duties  of 
cuftoms  might  like  wife,  without  any  lofs  to  the  pub 
lic  revenue,  and  with  great  advantage  to  foreign  trade, 
be  confined  to  a  few  articles  only. 

THE  foreign  articles,  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and 
confumption  in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  prefent  to  con- 
fift  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  brandies  ;  in  fome  of 
the  productions  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  fu- 
gar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  and  in  fome  of 
thole  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  tea,  coffee,  china-ware,  fpi- 
ceries  of  all  kinds,  feveral  forts  of  piece-goods,  &c. 
Thefe  different  articles  afford,  perhaps,  at  prefent,  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the 
duties  of  cuftoms.  The  taxes  which  at  prefent  fuh- 
fift  upon  foreign  manufactures,  if  you  except  thofe 

upon 
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upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing  enumeration, 
have  the  greater  part  of  them  been  impofed  for  the 
purpofe,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly,  or  to  give 
our  own  merchants  an  advantage  in  the  home  market. 
By  removing  all  prohibitions,  and  by  fubjecting  all 
foreign  manufactures  to  fuch  moderate  taxes,  as  it 
was  found  from  experience  afforded  upon  each  article 
the  greateft  revenue  to  the  public,  our  own  workmen 
might  ftill  have  a  confiderable  advantage  in  the  home 
market,,  and  many  articles,  feme  of  which  at  prefent 
afford  no  revenue  to  government,  and  others  a  very 
inconfiderable  one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

HIGH  taxes,  fometimes  by  diminifhing  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and  fometimes 
by  encouraging  fmuggling,  frequently  afford  a  fmaller 
revenue  to  government  than  what  might  be  drawn 
from  more  moderate  taxes. 

WHEN  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effect  of 
the  diminution  of  confumption,  there  can  be  but  one 
remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the  tax. 

WHEN  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the  effect 
of  the  encouragement  given  to  fmuggling,  it  may 
^perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways  ;  either  by  dimU 
jfiifhing  the  temptation  to  fmnggle,  or  by  increaftng 
the  difficulty  of  fmuggling.  The  temptation  to  fmug- 
gle  can  be  diminifhed  only  by  the  lowering  of  the  tax  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling  can  be  increafed  only 
by  efVablifhing  that  fyftem  of  adminiftration  which  is 
xnoft  proper  for  preventing  it. 

THE  excife  laws,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  expe 
rience,  obftruct  and  embarrafs  the  operations  of  the 
fmuggler  much  more  effectually  than  thofe  of  the 
cuitoms.  By  introducing;  into  the  cuitoms  a  fyftem. 
of  adminiftration  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  excife  as 
the  nature  ot  the  different  duties  will  admit,  the  dif- 
.ficulty  of  fmuggling  might  be  very  much  increafed. 

This 
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This  alteration,  it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people, 

might  very  eafily  be  brought  about. 

THE  importer  of  commodities  liable  to  any  duties 
of  cuftoms,  it  has  been  faid,  might  at  his  option  be 
allowed  either  to  carry  them  to  his  own  private  ware- 
houfe,  or  to  lodge  them  in  a  warehoufe  provided  ci 
ther  at  his  own  expence  or  at  that  of  the  public,  but 
under  the  key  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officer,  and  never 
to  be  opened  but  in  his  prefence.  If  the  merchant 
carried  them  to  his  own  private  warehoufe,  the  du 
ties  to  be  immediately  paid,  and  never  afterwards  to 
be  drawn  back  ;  and  that  warehoufe  to  be  at  all  times 
fubjedt  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe  officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far  the  quan 
tity  contained  in  it  correfponded  with  that  for  which 
the  duty  had  been  paid.  If  he  carried  them  to  the 
public  warehoufe,  no  duty  to  be  paid  till  they  were 
taken  out  for  home  confumption.  If  taken  out  for 
exportation,  to  be.  duty  free  ;  proper  fecurity  being 
always  given  that  they  mould  be  fo  exported.  The 
dealers  in  thofe  particular  commodities,  either  by 
tvholefale  or  retail,  to  be  at  all  times  fubje&  to  the 
vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftom-houfe  officer ;  and 
to  be  obliged  to  juftify  by  proper  certificates  the  pay 
ment  of  the  duty  upon  the  whole  quantity  contained 
in  their  mops  or  warehoufes.  What  are  called  the 
excife-duties  upon  rum  imported  are  at  prefent  levi 
ed  in  this  manner,  and  the  fame  fyftem  of  admini- 
ftration  might  perhaps  be  extended  to  all  duties  upon 
goods  imported  ;  provided  always  that  thofe  duties 
were,  like  the  duties  of  excife,  confined  to  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  confump 
tion.  If  they  were  extended  to  almoft  all  forts  of 
goods,  as  at  prefent,  public  warehoufes  of  fufficient 
extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided,  and  goods  of  a 
very  delicate  nature,  or  of  which  the  prefcrvation 
required  much  care  and  attention,  could  not  fafelv 

be 
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be  trufted  by  the  merchant  in  any  warehoufe  but  his 
own. 

IF  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  fmuggling, 
to  any  confiderable  extent,  could  be  prevented  even 
under  pretty  high  duties  ;  and  if  every  duty  was  oe- 
cafionally  either  heightened  or  lowered  according  as 
it  was  moft  likely,  either  the  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  afford  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  flate  ;  taxation 
being  always  employed  as  an  inftrument  of  revenue 
•and  never  of  monopoly  ;  it  feems  not  improbable 
that  a  revenue,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  prefent  neat  re 
venue  of  the  cuftoms,  might  be  drawn  from,  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of 
the  mod  general  ufe  and  confumption  ;  and.  that  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  thus  be  brought  to  the  fame 
degree  of  fimplicity,  certainty,  and  preciiion,  as  thofe- 
of  excife.  What  the  revenue  at  prefent  lofes,  by 
drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods 
which  are  afterwards  relanded  and  confumed  at  home, 
would  under  this  fyftem  be  faved  altogether.  If  to 
this  faving,  which  would  alone  be  very  conliderable, 
were  added  the  abolition  of  ail  bounties  upon  the  ex 
portation  of  home-produce  ;  in  all  cafes  in  which 
thofe  bounties  were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  of  fome 
duties  of  excife  which  had  before  been  advanced  ;  it 
cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue  of 
cuftoms  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  be 
fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

IF  by  fuch  a  change  of  fyftem  the  public  revenue 
fuffered  no  lofs,  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the 
country  would  certainly  gain  a  very  confiderable  ad 
vantage.  The  trade  in  the  commodities  not  taxed, 
by  far  the  greateft  number,  would  be  perfectly  free, 
and  might  be  carried  on  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  every  poflible  advantage.  Among  thofe 
commodities  would  be  comprehended  all  the  necefta- 
ries  of  life,  and  all  the  materials  of  manufacture.  So 
C  c  2  far 
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far  as  the  free  importation  of  the  neceflaries  of  life 
reduced  their  average  money  price  in  the  home  mar 
ket,  it  would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but 
without  reducing  in  any  refpe6l  its  real  recompence. 
The  value  of  money  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  necefTaries  of  life  which  it  will  purchafe.  That 
of  the  necefTaries  of  life  is  altogether  independent  of 
the  quantity  of  money  which  can  be  had  for  them. 
The  reduction  in  the  money  price  of  labour  would 
necefTarily  be  attended  with  a  proportionable  one  in 
that  of  all  home-manufaclures,  which  would  thereby 
gain  fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.  The 
price  of  fome  manufactures  would  be  reduced  in  a 
ftill  greater  proportion  by  the  free  importation  of  the 
raw  materials.  If  raw  filk  could  be  imported  from 
China  and  Indoftan  duty-free,  the  filk  manufacturers 
in  England  could  greatly  underfell  thofe  of  both 
France  and  Italy.  There  would  be  no  occafion  to 
prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  filks  and  velvets. 
The  cheapnefs  of  their  goods  would  fecure  to  our 
own  workmen,  not  only  the  pofleffion  ©f  the  home, 
but  a  very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  in  the  commodities  taxed  would  be 
carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  at  pre- 
fent.  If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered  out  of  the 
public  warehoufe  for  foreign  exportation,  being  in 
this  cafe  exempted  from  all  taxes,  the  trade  in  them 
would  be  perfectly  free.  The  carrying  trade  in  all 
forts  of  goods  would  under  this  fyftem  enjoy  every 
poflible  advantage.  If  thofe  commodities  were  deli 
vered  out  for  home-confumption,  the  importer  not 
being  obliged  to  advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  oppor 
tunity  of  felling  his  goods,  either  to  fome  dealer,  or 
to  fome  confumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  fell  them 
cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  advance  it  at. 
the  moment  of  importation.  Under  the  fame  taxes, 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  even  in  the  taxed 

commodities. 
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commodities,  might  in  this  manner  be  carried  on 
with  much  more  advantage  than  it  can  at  prefent. 

IT  was  the  object  of  the  famous  excife  fcheme  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  eftabliih,  with  regard  to  wine 
and  tobacco,  a  fyftem  not  very  Unlike  that  which  is 
here  propofed.  'But  though  the  bill  which  was  then 
brought  into  parliament,  comprehended  thofe  two 
commodities  only  ;  it  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
meant  as  an  introduction  to  a  more  extenfive  fcheme 
of  the  fame  kind.  Faction,  combined  with  the  in- 
tereft  of  fmuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent,  tho' 
fo  unjuft)  a  clamour  againfl  that  bill,  that  the  minif- 
ter  thought  pioper  to  drop  it ;  and  from  a  dread  of 
exciting  a  clamour  of  the  fame  kind,  none  of  hisfuc- 
•ceflbrs  have  dared  to  refume  the  project. 

THE  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for 
home-confumption,  though  they  fot-netimes  fall  up 
on  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people  of  middling 
or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such  are,  for  ex 
ample,  the  dxties  upon  foreign  wines,  upon  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c. 

THE  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home- 
produce  deftined  for  home-confumption,  fall  pretty 
equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks  in  proportion  to  their 
refpeclive  expence.  The  poor  pay  the  duties  upon 
malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own  confump- 
tion  :  The  rich,  upon  both  their  own  confumption 
and  that  of  their  feivants. 

THE  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
people,  or  of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  is  in  every  country  much  greater,  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  than  that  of  the  mid 
dling  and  of  thofe  above  the  middling  rank.  The 
whole  expence  of  the  inferior  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  fupcrior  ranks.  In  the  firft  place  almoft 
the  whole  capital  of  every  country  is  annually  diftri- 
buted  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  as  the  wa 
ge* 
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ges  of  produ&ive  labour.  Secondly,  a  great  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  from  both  ihe  rent  of  land  and 
the  profits  of  flock,  is  annually  diflributed  among  the 
fame  rank,  in  the  wages  and  maintenance  of  menial 
fervants,  and  other  unproductive  labourers.  Thirdly, 
fome  part  of  the  profits  of  ftock  belongs  to  the  fame 
rank,  as  a  revenue  ariling  from  the  employment  of 
their  fmall  capitals.  The  amount  of  the  profits  an 
nually  made  by  fmall  ihopkeepers,  tradefmen,  and 
retailers  of  all  kinds,  is  every  where  very  confider- 
able,  and  makes  a  very  coniiderable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce.  Fourthly,  and  laftly,  fome  part 
even  of  the  rent  of  land  belongs  to  the  fame  rank-; 
a  coniiderable  part  to  thofe  who  are  fomevvhat  below 
the  middling  rank,  and  a  fmall  part  even  to  the  low- 
eft  rank  ;  common  labourers  fometimes  peddling  in 
property  an  acre  or  two  of  land.  Though  the  ex~ 
pence  of  thofe  inferior  ranks  of  people,  therefore, 
taking  them  individually,  is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole 
jnafs  of  it,  taking  them  collectively,  amounts  always 
to  by -much  the  largeft  portion  of  the  whole  expence 
of  the  fociety  ;  what  remains,  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being  always  much 
lefs,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  value.  The  taxes 
upon  expence,  therefore,  which  fall  chiefly  upon 
that  of  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people,  upon  the  fmaM- 
er  portion  of  the  annual  produce,  are  likely  to  be: 
much  lefs  productive  than  either  of  thofe  which  fall 
indifferently  upon  the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  even 
thofe  which  fall  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  inferior 
ranks;  than  either  thofe  which  fall  indifferently  up 
on  the  whole  annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall 
chiefly  upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.  The  excife 
upon  ihe  materials  and  manufacture  of  home-made 
fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors  is  accordingly,  of 
all  the  different  taxes  upon  expences,  by  far  the  moft 

productive  v 
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productive ;  and  this  branch  of  the  excife  falls  very 
much,  perhaps  principally,  upon  the  expence  of  the 
common  people.  In  the  year  which  ended  on  the 
5th  of  July  1775,  the  grofs  produce  of  this  branch  of 
the  excife  amounted  to  3,341 ,8377.  <)s.  yd. 

IT  mud  always  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is 
the  luxurious  and  not  the  necefiary  expence  of  the  in 
ferior  ranks  of  people  that  ought  ever  to  be  taxed.  The 
final  payment  of  any  tax  upon  their  necefTary  expence 
would  fall  altogether  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  peo 
ple  ;  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce, 
and  not  upon  the  greater.  Such  a  tax  mtift  in  all 
cafes  either  raife  the  wages  of  labour,  or  leflen  the 
demand  for* it.  It  could  not  raife  the  wages  of  la 
bour,  without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.  It  could  not  lef- 
len  the  demand  for  labour,  without  lellening  the  an 
nual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
the  fund  from  which  all  taxes  muft  be  finally  paid. 
Whatever  might  be  the  (bte  to  which  a  tax  of  this 
kind  reduced  the  demand  for  labour,  it  muft  always 
raife  wages  higher  than  they  otherwife  would  be  ia 
that  ftate  ;  and  the  final  payment  of  this  enhance 
ment  of  wages  muft  in  all  cafes  fall  upon  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  people. 

FERMENTED  liquors  brewed,  and  fpirituous  li-? 
quors  diftilled,  not  for  fale,  but  for  private  ufe,  are 
not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of  excife. 
This  exemption,  of  which  the  objecl:  is  to  fave  pri 
vate  families  from  the  odious  vifit  and  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  occafions  the  burden  of  thofe  duties 
to  fall  frequently  much  lighter  upon  the  rich  than  up 
on  the  poor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  very  common  to  dif- 
til  for  private  ufe,  though  it  is  done  fometimes.  But 
in  the  country,  many  middling  and  almoft  all  rich 
and  great  families  brew  their  own  beer.  Their  ftrong 
beer,  therefore,  cofts  them  eight  (hillings  a  barrel  lefs 

than 
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than  it  cods  the  common  brewer,  who  muft  have  his 
profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon  all  the  other  ex- 
pence  which  he  advances.  Such  families,  therefore, 
inuft  drink  their  beer  at  leaft  nine  or  ten  (hillings  a 
barrel  cheaper  than  any  liquor  of  the  fame  quality 
can  be  driank  by  the  common  people,  to  whom  it  is 
every  where  more  convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by 
little  and  little,  from  the  brewery  or  the  alehoufe. 
Malt,  it:  the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the  ufe 
of  a  private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  exami 
nation  of  the  tax-gatherer;  but  in  this  cafe  the  fami 
ly  muft  compound  at  feven  (hillings  and  fixpence  a 
head  for  the  tax.  Seven  (hillings  and  fixpence  are 
equal  to  the  excife  upon  ten  buihels  of  mfclt ;  a  quan 
tity  fully  equal  to  what  all  the  different  members  of 
any  fober  family,  men,  women,  and  children,  are  at 
an  average  likely  to  confume.  But  in  rich  and  great 
families,  where  country  hofpitality  is  much  praclifed, 
the  malt  liquors  confumed  by  the  members  of  the  fa- 
mily  make  but  a  Tmal)  part  of  the  confutnption  of 
the  houfe.  Either  on  account  of  this  compofition, 
however,  or  for  other  reafons,  it  is  not  near  fo  com 
mon  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private  ufe.  It  is  diffi 
cult  to  imagine  anv  equitaole  reafon  why  thofe  who 
either  brew  or  diftil  for  private  ufe,  (hould  not  befub- 
jecl  to  a  compofition  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  GREATER  revenue  than  what  is  at  prefent  drawn 
from  all  the  heavy  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
might  beraifed,  it  has  frequently  been  faid,  by  a  much 
lighter  tax  upon  malt ;  the  opportunities  of  defraud 
ing  the  revenue  being  much  greater  in  a  brewery  than 
in  a  malt-houfe ;  and  thofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe 
being  exempted  from  all  duties  or  compofition  for  du 
ties,  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  for 
private  ufe. 

IN  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of  malt 
is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two  barrels  and 

a  half, 
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a  half,  fometimes  into  three  barrels  of  porter.  The 
different  taxes  upon  malt  amount  to  fix  (hillings  a 
quarter;  thofe  upon  ilrong  beer  and  ale  to  eight  (hil 
lings  a  barrel.  In  the  porter  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  amount  to 
between  twenty-fix  and  thirty  millings  upon  the  pro 
duce  of  a  quarter  of  malt.  In  the  country  brewery 
for  common  country  (ale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  feldom 
brewed  into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  ftrong  and  one  bar 
rel  of  fmall  beer;  frequently  into  two  barrels  and  a 
half  of  ftrong  beer.  The  different  taxes  upon  fmall 
beer  amount  to  one  milling  and  four- pence  a  barrel. 
In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes 
upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  feldom  amount  to  lefs  than 
twenty- three  (hillings  and  four-pence,  frequently  to 
twenty  fix  (hilings,  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of 
malt.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average, 
therefore,  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt, 
beer  and  ale,  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  (hillings  upon  the  produce  of  a 
quarter  of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all  the  different 
duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt-tax, 
or  by  raifing  it  from  fix  to  eighteen  (hillings  upon  the 
quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is  faid,  might 
be  raifed  by  this  fingle  tax  than  what  is  at  preterit 
drawn  from  all  thoie  heavier  taxes. 

/.  s.  d. 

In  1772,  the  old  malt  tax  produced      -       722,023  n  n 

The  additional                        -            356,776  7  9!- 

^n   !773>  *')C  °ld  t;«x  produced                       561,627  3  7^ 

The  additional           -                       278,650  15  3! 

In  1774,  the  old  rax  produced                       624,614  17  5^- 

310,745  2  8| 


The  additional 

1775,  t  e  old  tax  produced 

The  additional 


657,357 

323,785 


4) j  1835*5 8°  I2  — $ 
Average  of  thefe  four  years         -        958,895'    3  — ,3-s 
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/.  /.     ct. 

In  1771,  the  country  excife  produced       1,243,128     5     3 


The  London  brewery 
In  1773,  the  country  excife 

The  London  brewery 
In  1774,  the  country  excife 

The  London  brewery 
In  1775*  the  countryexcife 

The  London  brewery 


408,260  7 

1,245,808  3     3 

405,406  17   10 & 

1,246,373  14     5^ 

320,601  18  — £ 

1,214,583  6     i 

463,670  7  —4 

J9     2* 

Average  of  thefe  four  years       -        i>636,958  4     9! 

To  which  adding  the  average  malt  tax,  or    958,895  3  — 7sy 

The  whole  amount  of  thofe  different 7 

taxes  comes  out  to  be          -          $      ',595,853  7     $T,- 


But  by  tripling  the  malt  tax,  or  by^ 

railing  it  from  fix  to  eighteen  mil-/  ,  -  f 

lings  upon  the  quarter  of  malt,  thatf 

fingle  tax  would  produce         -        J 
A  fum  which  exceeds  the  foregoing  by   -    280,832     i     24 \ 

UNDER  the  old  malt  tax,  indeed,  is  comprehended 
a  tax  of  four  {hillings  upon  the  hogfhead  of  cyder, 
and  another  of  ten  millings  upon  the  barrel  of  mum. 
In  1774-1  the  tax  upon  cyder  produced  only  30837. 
6s.  %d.  It  probably  fell  fomewhat  Ihort  of  its  uiii- 
al  amount ;  all  the  different  taxes  upon  cyder  having, 
that  year,  produced  lefs  than  ordinary.  The  tax  up 
on  mum,  though  much  heavier,  is  ftili  lefs  product 
ive,  on  account  of  the  foialler  confumption  of  that 
liquor.  But  to  balance  whatever  may  be  the  or 
dinary  amount  of  thofe  two  taxes  ;  there  is  compre 
hended  under  what  is  called  The  country  excife, 
firtt,  the  old  excife  of  fix  fliillingsand  eight-pence  up 
on  the  hogfhead  of  cyder:  fecondly,  a  little  tax  of  fix 
{hillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the  hogfhead  of  ver 
juice  ^  thirdly,  another  of  eight  {hillings  and  nine- 
pence  upon  the  hogftiead  of  vinegar ;  and,  laitly,  a 

fourth 
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fourth  tax  of  eleven -pence  upon  the  gallon  of  mead 
or  metheglin  :  the  produce  of  thofe  different  taxes  will 
probably  much  more  than  counterbalance  that  of  the 
duties  impofed,  by  what  is  called  The  annual  malt 
tax  upon  cyder  and  mum. 

MALT  is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brewery  of  beer 
and  ale,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  low  wines  and 
fpirits.  If  the  malt  tax  were  to  be  raifed  to  eighteen 
(hillings  upon  the  quarter,  it  might  be  neceflary  to 
make  fome  abatement  in  the  different  excifes  which 
are  impofed  upon  thofe  particular  forts  of  low  wines 
and  fpirits  of  which  malt  makes  any  part  of  the  ma 
terials.  In  what  are  called  Malt  fpirits,  it  makes 
commonly  but  a  third  part  of  the  materials  ;  the 
other  two-thirds  being  either  raw  barley,  or  one-third 
barley  and  one-third  wheat.  In  the  diflillery  of  malt 
fpirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  temptation  to 
fmuggle,  are  much  greater  than  either  in  a  brewery 
or  in  a  malt-houfe  ;  the  opportunity,  on  account  of 
the  fmaller  bulk  and  greater  value  of  the  commodity  ; 
and  the  temptation,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  height 
of  the  duties,  which  amount  to  3*.  ioji.*  upon  the 
gallon  of  fpirits.  By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt, 
and  reducing  thofe  upon  the  diflillery,  both  the  op 
portunities  and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  would  be 
diminifhed,  which  might  occafion  a  (till  further  aug 
mentation  of  revenue. 

IT  has  for  fome  time  part  been  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  to  difcourage  the  confumption  of  fpirituous 
liquors,  on  account  of  their  fuppofed  tendency  to 
ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  com- 

VOL.  III.  Dd  mon 

*  Tho'  the  duties  directly  impofed  upon  proof  fpirits  amount 
enly  to  is.  6J.  per  gallon,  thefe  added  to  the  duties  upon  the  IOMT 
wines,  from  which  they  are  diftilled,  amount  to  3*.  lo^-J.  Both 
low  wines  and  proof  fpirits  are,  to  prevent  frauds,  now  rated  at 
what  they  gauge  in  the  wafti. 
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mon  people.  According  to  this  policy,  the  abate 
ment  of  the  taxes  upon  the  diftillery  ought  not  to  be 
i'o  great  as  to  reduce,  in  any  refpecl:,  the  price  of  thofe 
liquors.  Spirituous  liquors  might  remain  as  dear  as 
ever  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the  wholefome  and  in 
vigorating  liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  confider- 
'  ably  reduced  in  their  price.  The  people  might  thus 
he  in  part  relieved  from  one  of  the  burdens  at  which 
they  at  prefent  complain  the  moft  ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  th$  revenue  might  be  confiderabiy  augmented. 

THE  objections  of  Dr.  Davcnant  to' this  alteration 
in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem  to  be  with 
out  foundation.  Thofe  objections  are,  that  the  tax, 
in.ftead  of  dividing  itfelf  as  a,t  prefent  pretty  equally 
upon  the  profit  ,of  the  malttter,  upon  that  of  the 
brewer,  and  upon  that  of  the  retailer,  would,  fo  far 
as  it  affected  profit,  fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the 
rnaltfter;  that  the  maltfter  could  not  foeafilyget  back 
the  amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced  price  of  h\s  malt, 
as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced  price  of 
their  liquor ;  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax  upon  malt  might 
reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  jand. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  considerable  time, 
the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  trade,  which  muft 
t  always  keep  its  level  with  other  trades  in  the  neigh- 
<bourhood.  The  prefent  duties  upon  malt,  beer,  and 
iale,  do  not  affect  the  profits  of  the  dealers  in  thofe 
commodities,  who  all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  ad 
ditional  profit,  in  the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods. 
A  tax  indeed  may  render  the  goods  upon  which  it  is 
impofed  fo  dear  as  to  diminifh  the  confumption  of 
them.  But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  li 
quors  ;  and  a  tax  of  eighteen  (hillings  upon  the  quar 
ter  of  malt  could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors  dearer 
than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  (hillings,  do  at  prefent.  Thofe  liquors, 
on  the  contrary,  would  probably  become  cheaper, 

and 
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and  the  confumption  of  them  would  be  more  likely 
to  increafe  than  to  diminiih. 

IT 'is  not  very  eafy  to  underftand  why  it  fhould  be 
more  difficult  for- the  maltfter  to  get  back  eighteen 
(hillings  in  the  advanced  price  of  his  malt,  than  it  is 
at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  get  back  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  {hillings,  in  that  of  his 
liquor.  The  maltfter,  indeed,  inftead  of  a'  tax  of 
fix  {hillings,  would  be  obliged  to  advance  one  of  eight 
een  {hillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But  the 
brewer  is  at  prefent  obliged  to  advance  a  tax  of  twen 
ty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty  (hillings  up 
on  every  quarter  of  malt  which  he  brews.  It  could 
not  be  more  inconvenient  for  the  maltfter  to  advance 
a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to 
advance  a  heavier  one.  The  maltfter  doth  not  always 
keep  in  his  granaries  a  (lock  of  malt  which  it  will  re 
quire  a  longer  time  to  difpofe  of,  than  the  ftock  of 
beer  and  ale  which  the  brewer  frequently  keeps  in  his 
cellars.  The  former,  therefore,  may  frequently  get 
the  returns  of  his  money  as  foon  as  the  latter.  But 
whatever  incoriveniency  might  arife  to  the  maltfter 
from  being  obliged  to  advance  a  heavier  tax,  it  could 
eafily  be  remedied  by  granting  him  a  few  months 
longer  credit  than  is  at  prefent  commonly  .given  to 
the  brewer. 

NOTHING  could  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of  bar 
ley  land  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand  for  barley. 
But  a  change  oi  fyftem,  which  reduced  the  duties  up 
on  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed  into  beer  and  ale  from 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five  millings  to  eighteen  (hil 
lings,  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  than  diminifh 
that  demand.  The  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land,  be- 
fides,  muft  al  ways  be  nearly  equal  to  thofe  of  other  equal 
ly  fertile  and  equally  well  cultivated  land.  If  they  were 
lefs,  fome  part  of  the  barley  land  would  foon  be  turned 
to  fome  other  purpofe  ;  and  if  they  were  greater,  more 

land 
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land  would  foon  be  turned  to  the  railing  of  barley* 
When  the  ordinary  price  of  any  particular  produce 
of  land  is  at  what  may  be  called  a  monopoly  price, 
a  tax  i  pon  it  neceflarily  reduces  the  rent  and  profit 
of  the  land  which  grows  it.     A  tax  upon  the  pro 
duce  of  thofe  precious  vineyards,  of  which  the  wine 
lulls  fo  much  ihort  of  the  effectual  demand,  that  its 
price  is  always  above  the  natural  proportion  to  that 
of  the  produce  of  other  equally  fertile  and  equally 
•well  cultivated  land,  would    neceffarily    reduce    the 
rent  and  profit  of  thofe  vineyards.     The  price  of  the 
•wines  being  already  the  higheft  that  could  be  got  for 
the  quantity  commonly  fent  to  market,  it  could  not 
be  railed  higher  without  diminishing  that  quantity  ; 
and  the  quantity  could  not  bediminifhed  without  (till 
greater  lofs,  becaufe  the  lands  could  not  be  turned  to 
any   other    equally    valuable  produce.     The  whole 
•weight  of  the  tax,  therefore,    would  fall   upon  the 
rent  and  profit ;  properly  upon  the  rent  of  the  vine 
yard.     When  it  has  been  propofed  to  lay  any  new  tax 
upon  fugar,  our  fugar  planters  have  frequently  com 
plained  that  the  whole  weight  of  fuch  taxes  fell,  not 
upon  the  confumer,  but  upon  the  producer  ;  they 
never  having  been  able  to  raife  the  price  of  their  fugar 
after  the  tax  higher  than  it  was  before.    The  price  had, 
it  feems,  before  the  tax  been  a  monopoly  price  ;    and 
the  argument  adduced  to  fhew  that  fugar  Was  an  im 
proper  fubjeft  of  taxation,  demonftrated,  perhaps, 
that  it  was  a  proper  one  ;  the  gains  of  monopolies, 
\vhenever  they  can  be  come  at,  being  certainly  of  all 
fubje&s  the  mod  proper.     But  the  ordinary  price  of 
barley  has  never  been  a  monopoly  price  ;  and  the  rent 
and  profit  of  barley  land  have  never  been  above  their 
natural  proportion  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally   well  cultivated  land.     The   different   taxes 
which  have  been  impofed  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley  ;  have  never 

reduced 
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reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley  land.  The  price 
«f  malt  to  the  brewer  has  conftantly  rifen  in  propor 
tion  to  the  taxes  impofed  upon  it  ;  and  thofe  taxes, 
together  with  the  different  duties  upon  beer  and  ale, 
have  conftantly  either  raifecl  the  price,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  reduced  the  quality  of  thofe  com 
modities  to  the  confumer.  The  final  payment  of 
thofe  taxes  has  fallen  conftantly  upon  the  confumer,, 
and  not  upon  the  producer. 

THE  only  people  likely  to  fuffer  by  the  change  of 
fyftem  here  propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew  for  their 
.own  private  uie.  But  the  exemption,  which  this 
iuperior  rank  of  people  at  prefent  enjoy,  from'  very 
heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by  the  poor  labourer  ami 
artificer,  is  furely  moft  unjuft  and  unequal,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  away,  even  though  this  change  was  ne 
ver  to  take  place.  It  has  probably  been  the  intere.fl 
of  this  fuperior  order  of  people,  however,  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  a  change  of  fyftcm  that  could  not 
well  fail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people. 

BESIDES  fuch  duties  as  thofe  of  cuftfcms  and  ex~ 
cifc  abovementioned,  there  are  feveral  others  which 
affecl:  the  price  of  goods  more  unequally  and'  more 
indire&ly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties  \vhich  in 
French  are  called  Peages,  which  in  old  Saxon  times 
•were  called  Duties  of  PafTage,  and  which  feem  to 
have  been,  originally  eftablifhed  for  the  fame  purpofe 
as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the  tolls  upon  our  canals  and 
navigable  rivers,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  road  or 
of  the  navigation,  Thofe  duties,  when  applied  to> 
fuch  purpofes,  are  moft  properly  impofed  according, 
to  the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  applicable  to 
local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  adminiflration  of 
them  was  in  moft  cafes  entrufted  to  the  particular 
town,,  parilh,  or  lordfhip,  in  which  they  were  levi- 
Dd  a  tit 
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ed  ;  fuch  communities  being  in  Tome  way  or  other 
fuppofed  to  be  accountable  for  the  application.  The 
fovereign,  who  is  altogether  unaccountable,  has  in 
many  countries  affumed  to  himfelf  the  adminiftrati- 
on  of  thofe  duties ;  and  though  he  has  in  moft  cafes 
enhanced  very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many  en 
tirely  neglecled  the  application.  If  the  turnpike 
tolls  of  Great  Britain  Ihould  ever  become  one  of  the 
refources  of  government,  we  may  learn,  by  the  ex 
ample  of  many  other  nations,  what  would  probably 
be  the  confequence.  Such  tolls  are  no  doubt  finally 
paid  by  the  confumer ;  but  the  confumer  is  not  tax 
ed  in  proportion  to  his  expence  when  he  pays,  not 
according  to  the  value,  but  according  to  the  bulk  or 
weight  of  what  he  confumes.  When  fuch  duties  are 
impofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but 
according  to  the  fuppofed  value  of  the  goods,  they 
become  properly  a  fort  of  inland  cuftoms  or  excifes, 
which  obftrucl:  very  much  the  moft  important  of  all 
branches  of  commerce,  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country. 

IN  fome  fmall  ftates  duties  fimilar  to  thofe  pafTage 
duties  are  impofed  upon  goods  carried  acrofs  the  ter 
ritory,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  from  one  foreign 
country  to  another.  Thefe  are  in  fome  countries 
called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of  the  little  Italian  ftates, 
which  are  fituated  upon  the  Po,  and  the  rivers  which 
run  into  it,  derive  fome  revenue  from  duties  of  this 
kind,  which  are  paid  altogether  by  foreigners,  and 
which,  perhaps,  are  the  only  duties  that  one  ftate 
can  impofe  upon  the  fubje&s  of  another,  without 
obftru&ing  in  any  refpecl  the  induftry  or  commerce 
of  its  own.  The  moft  important  tranfit-duty  in  the 
world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of  Denmark  upon 
all  merchant  mips  which  pafs  through  the  Sound. 

SUCH  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  though  they  all  fall 

indifferently 
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indifferently  upon  every  different  fpecies  of  revenue, 
and  are  paid  finally,  or  without  any  retribution,  by 
whoever  confumes  the  commodities  upon  which  they 
are  impofed,  yet  they  do  not  always  fall  equally  or 
proportionably  upon  the  revenue  of  every  individual. 
As  every  man's  humour  regulates  the  degree  of  his 
confumption,  every  man  contributes  rather  accord 
ing  to  his  humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue  ; 
the  profufe  contribute  more,  the  parfimonious  lefs, 
than  their  proper  proportion.  During  the  minority 
of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes  commonly 
very  little,  by  his  confumption,  towards  the  fupport 
of  that  ftate  from  whofe  protection  he  derives  a  great 
revenue.  Thofe  who  live  in  another  country  contri 
bute  nothing,  by  their  confumption,  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  government  of  that  country,  in  which 
is  iituated  the  fource  of  their  revenue.  If  in  this  lat 
ter  country  there  fhould  be  no  land-tax,  nor  any 
considerable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  of 
meveable  or  of  immoveable  property,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  Ireland,  fuch  abfentees  may  derive  a  great  revenue 
from  the  protection  of  a  government  to  the  fupport 
of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a  iingle  ihilling. 
This  inequality  is  likely  to  be  greateft  in  a  country 
of  which  the  government  is  in  fome  refpe&s  fubordi- 
nate  and  dependent  upon  that  of  fome  other.  The 
people  who  poffefs  the  inoft  extenfive  property  in  the 
dependent,  will  in  this  cafe  generally  chufe  to  live 
in  the  governing  country.  Ireland  is  precifely  in 
this  fituation,  and  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  that 
the  propofal  of  a  tax  upon  abfen'ees  fhould  be  fo  ve 
ry  popular  in  that  country.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  either  what  fort,  or  what 
degree  of  abfence  would  fubje6l  a  man  to  be  taxed 
as  an  abfentee,  or  at  what  prtdfe  time  the  tax  fhould 
either  begin  or  end.  If  you  except,  however,  this 
very  peculiar  fituation,  any  inequality  in  the  contri 
bution 
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bution  of  individuals,  which  can  arife  from  fuch  tax 
es,  is  much  more  than  compenfated  by  the  very  cir- 
curnftance  which  occafions  that  inequality  ;  the  cir- 
cumftance  that  every  man's  contribution  is  altogether 
voluntary  ;  it  being  altogether  in  his  power  either  to 
confume  or  not  to  confume  the  commodity  taxed. 
Where  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are  properly  arTefled 
and  upon  proper  commodities,  they  are  paid  with 
lefs  grumbling  than  any  other.  When  they  are  ad 
vanced  by  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  the  con- 
iumer,  who  finally  pays  them,  foon  comes  to  con 
found  them  with  the  price  of  the  commodities,  and- 
almoft  forgets  that  he  pays  any  tax, 

SUCH  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfectly  certain,  or 
may  be  affefTed  fo  as  to  leave  no  doubt  concerning 
either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it  ought  t« 
be  paid  ;  concerning  either  the  quantity  or  the  time 
of  payment.  Whatever  uncertainty  there  may  fome- 
times  be,  either  in  the  duties  of  cuftoms  in  Great 
Britain,,  or  in  other  duties  of  the  fame  kind  in  other 
countries*  it  cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of  thofe 
duties,  but  from  the  inaccurate  or  anfkilful  manner 
in  which  the  law  that  impofes  them  is  exprefTed. 

TAXES  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  always 
may  be,  paid  piece-meal,  or  in  proportion  as  the 
contributors  have  occafion  to  purchafe  the  goods  up 
on  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the  time  and  mode 
of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be,  of  all  taxes  the  moft 
convenient.  Upon  the  whole,  fuch  taxes,  therefore, 
are,  perhaps,,  as  agreeable  to  the  three  firft  of  the  four 
general  maxims  concerning  taxatien,  as  any  other. 
They  offend  in,  every  refpect  againft  the  fourth. 

SUCH  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring  in 
to- the  public  trcafury  of  the  ftate,  always  take  out  or 
keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  more  than  al- 
mofl  any  other  taxes.  They  feem  to  do  this  in  alt 
the  four  different  ways  in  which  it  is  poflible  to  do.it. 

FIRSTV 
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;  FIRST,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  even  when  im- 
j/ufed  in  the  moil  judicious  manner,  requires  a  great 
number  of  cuftom-houfc  and  excife  officers,  whofe  fa- 
lanes  and  perquifites  are  a  real  tax  upon  the  people, 
which  brings  nothing  into  the  treafury  of  the  ftate. 
This  expence,  however,  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  is 
more  moderate  in  Great  Britain  than  in  moft  other 
countries.  In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  fifth  of 
July  1775,  the  grofs  produce  of  the  different  duties, 
under  the  management  of  the  commifSoners  of  excife 
in  England,  amounted  to  5, 507, 308 /.  i8j.  8  4  d. 
which  was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more  than 
five  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  this  grofs  produce, 
however,  there  muft  be  deducted  what  was  paid  away 
in  bounties  and  drawbacks  upon  the  exportation  of 
excifeable  goods,  which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce 
below  five  millions*.  The  levying  of  the  fait  duty, 
an  excife  duty,  but  under  a  different  management,  is 
much  more  expenfive.  The  neat  revenue  of  the  cuf- 
toms  does  not  amount  to  two  millions  and  a  half, 
•which  is  levied  at  an  expence  of  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  in  the  falaries  of  officers,  and  other  incidents. 
But  the  perquifites  of  cuftom-houfe  officers  are  every 
where  much  greater  than  their  fnlnries  \  at  fome  ports 
more  than  double  or  triple  thofe  falaries.  If  the  fa 
laries  of  officers,  and  other  incidents,  therefore-,  amount 
to  more  than  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  neat  revenue  ot" 
the  cuftoms  ;  the  whole  expence  of  levying  that  re 
venue  may  amount  in  falaries  and  perquisites  toge 
ther,  to  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  The 
officers  of  excife  receive  few  or  no  perquifites  ;  and 
the  adminiftration  of  that  branch  of  the  revenue  be 
ing  of  more  recent  eftablifhment,  is  in  general  lefs 
corrupted  than  that  of  the  cuftoms,  into  which  length 

of 

*  The  neat  produce  of  that  year,  after  deducting  all  expen- 
c«  and  allowances,  amounted  to  4,97.5,65  2 /•  *9  '•  6^. 
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of  time  has  introduced  and  authorized  many  abufes. 
By  charging  upon  malt  the  whole  revenue  which,  is 
at  prtfent  levied  by  the  different  duties  upon  malt 
and  malt  liquors,  a  faving,  it  is  fuppofed,  of  more 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  might  be  made  in  the  an 
nual  expence  of  the  excife.  By  confining  the  duties 
of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of  goods,  and  by  levying 
thole  duties  according  to  the  excife  laws,  a  much 
greater  faving  might  probably  be  made  in  the  an 
nual  expence  of  the  cuftoms. 

SECO.NIDLY,  fuch  taxes  neceflari'y  occafion  fome 
obftm&ion  or  difcouragement  to, certain  branches  of 
imluflry.  As  they  always  laife  the  price  of  the  com 
modity  taxed,  they  fo  far  difcourage  its  confumption,. 
and  confequently  its  production.  If  it  is  a  commo 
dity  of  home  growth  or  manufacture,  lefs  labour 
comes  to  be  employed  in  raifingand  producing  it.  If 
it  is  a  foreign  commodity  of  which  the  tax  incrcafes 
in  this  manner  the  price,  the  commodities  of  the  fame 
kind  which  are  made  at  home  may  thereby,  indeejd,- 
gain  fome  advantage  in  the  home  market,  and  a  great 
er  quantity  of  domeftic  induflry  may  thereby  be  turn 
ed  toward  preparing  them.  But  though  this  rife  of 
price  in  a  foreign  commodity  may  encourage  domef- 
tic  induflry  in  one  particular  branch,  it  necellarily  dif- 
courages  that  induftry  in  almofl  every  other.  The 
dearer  the  Birmingham  manufacturer  buys  his  foreign 
wine,  the  cheaper  he  neceifarily  fells  that  part  of  his 
hardware  with  which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  with  the  price  of  which  he.  buys  it.  That  part  of 
his  hardware,  therefore,  becomes  of  lefs  value  to  him, 
and  he  has  lefs  encouragement  to  work  at  it.  The  dear 
er  the  confumers  in  one  country  pay  for  the  furplus 
produce  of  another,  the  cheaper  they  necefTarily  fell 
that  part  of  their  own  furplus  produce  with  which,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which 
they  buy  it.  That  part  of  their  own.  furplus  produce 

becomes 
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'becomes  of  lefs  value  to  them,  and  they  have  lefs  en 
couragement  to  increafe  its  quantity.  All  taxes  upon 
confumable  Commodities,  therefore,  tend  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  productive  labour  below  what  it  other- 
wife  would' be,  either  iu  preparing  the  commodities 
taxed,  if  they  are  home  commodities;  or  in  preparing 
thofe  with  which  they  are  purchafed,  if  they  .are  fo 
reign  commodities.  Such  taxes  too  always  alter, 
more  or  lefs,  the  natural  direction  of  national  induf- 
,try,  and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from, 
and  generally  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it 
would  have  run  of  its  own  accord. 

THIRDLY,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by 
•fmuggling  gives  frequent  occafion  to  forfeitures  and 
other  penalties  which  entirely  ruin  the  (muggier;  a 
perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly  blameable  for 
violating  the  laws  of  his  country,  is  frequently  inca- 
.pable  of  violating  thofe  of  natural  juftice,  and  would 
have  been,  in  every  refpect,  an  excellent  citizen,  had 
not  the  laws  pf  his  country  made  that  a  crime  which 
nature  never  meant  to  be  ib.  In  thofe  corrupted  go 
vernments  where  there  is  at  leaft  a  general  fufpicion 
of  much  unnecefTary  expence,  and  great  mifapplica- 
tion  of  the  public  .revenue,  the  laws  which  guard  it 
are  little  refpe&ed.  Not  many  people  are  fcru- 
pulous  about  fmuggling*  when,  without  perjury,  they 
can  find  an  eafy  and  faie  opportunity  of  doing  fo.  To 
pretend  to  have  &ny  fcruple  about  buying  fmug2;led 
goods,  though  a.manifeft  encouragement  to  the  vio 
lation  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  to  the  perjury  which 
almolt  always  attends  it,  would  in  molt  countries  be 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hypocrify 
which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  .with  any  body,  ferve 
only  to  exrjofe  the  perfon  who  arTe&s  to  praclife  them, 
to  the  fufp'icion  of  being  a  greater  icnave  than  mod  of 
his  neighbours.  By  this  indulgence  of  the  public,  the 
er  is  often  encouraged  to  continue  a  trade  which 

he 
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he  is  thus  taught  to  coniider  as  in  fome  meafure  in 
nocent  ;  and  when  the  feverity  of  the  revenue  laws 
is  ready  to  fall  upon  him,  he  is  frequently  difpofed  to 
defend  with  violence,  what  he  has  been  accuftomed 
to  regard  as  his  juft  property.  From  being  at  firft, 
perhaps,  rather  imprudent  than  criminal,  heatlafttoo 
often  becomes  one  of  the  hardieft  and  moft  determin 
ed  violators  of  the  laws  of  fociety.  By  the  ruin  of 
the  fmuggier,  his  capital,  which  had  before  been  em 
ployed  in  maintaining  productive  labour,  is  abforbed 
either  in  the  revenue  of  the  (rate  or  in  that  of  the  re 
venue-officer,  and  is  employed  in  maintaining  unpro 
ductive,  to  the  diminution  of  the  general  capital  of 
the  fociety,  and  of  the  ufefui  induftry  which  it  might 
otherwife  have  maintained. 

FOURTHLY,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjecYmg  at  lead  the 
dealers  in  the  taxed  commodities  to  the  frequent  vi- 
fits  and  odious  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  ex- 
pofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt,  to  fome  degree  of 
oppreffion,  and  always  to  much  trouble  and  vex 
ation;  and  though  vexation,  as  has  already  been 
faid,  is  not  ftri&ly  fpeaking  expence,  it  is  certain 
ly  equivalent  to  the  expence  at  which  every  man 
would  be  willing  to  redeem  himfelf  from  it.  The 
laws  of  excife,  though  more  effectual  for  the  purpofe 
for  which  they  were  inftituted,  are,  in  this  refpecl,  more* 
vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms.  When  a  mer 
chant  has  imported  goods  fubjecl:  to  certain  duties  of 
cuftoms,  when  he  has  paid  thofe  duties,  and  lodged 
the  goods  in  his  warehoufe,  he  is  not  in  mod  cafes 
liable  to  any  further  trouble  or  vexation  from  the 
cuftom-huufe  officer.  It  is  otherwife  with  goods  fub 
jecl  to  duties  of  excife.  The  dealers  have  no  refpitc 
from  the  continual  vifits  and  examinations  of  the  ex 
cife  officers.  The  duties  of  excife  are,  upon  this  ac 
count,  more  unpopular  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms ; 
and  ib  are  the  officers  who  levy  them.  Thofe  officers, 

it 
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it  is  pretended,  though  in  general,  perhaps,  they  do 
their  duty  fully  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  cuitoms ;  yet, 
as  that  duty  obliges  them  to  be  frequently  very  trou- 
blefome  to  fome  of  their  neighbours,  commonly  con- 
tradt  a  certain  hardnefs  of  character  which  the  others 
frequently  have  not.  Thisobfervation,  however,  may 
very  probably  be  the  mere  fuggeftion  of  fraudulent 
dealers,  whofe  fmuggling  is  either  prevented  or  detec 
ted  by  their  diligence. 

THE  inconveniencies,  however,  which  are,  perhaps, 
in  fome  degree  infeparable  from  taxes  upon  eonfum- 
able  commodities,  tall  as  light  upon  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  upon  thofe  of  any  other  country  of 
which  the  government  is  nearly  as  expenfive.  Our 
flare  is  not  perfect,  and  might  be  mended;  but  it  is 
as  good  or  better  than  that  of  moft  of  our  neighbours. 

IN  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon  con- 
fumable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  mer 
chants,  thofe  duties  have,  in  fome  countries,  been  re 
peated  upon  every  fucceilive  fale  of  the  goods.  If  the 
profits  of  the  merchant  importer  or  merchant  manu 
facturer  were  taxed,  equality  feemed  to  require  that 
thofe  of  all  the  middle  buyers,  who  intervened  be 
tween  either  of  them  and  the  confumer,  fhould  like- 
wife  be  taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems 
to  have  been  eftablifhed  upon  this  principle.  It  was 
at  firft  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.,  afterwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent.,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix  per  cent,  up 
on  the  fale  of  every  fort  of  property,  whether  move- 
able  or  immoveable  ;  and  it  is  repeated  every  time  the 
property  is  fold.  *The  levying  of  this  tax  requires  a 
multitude  of  revenue-officers  fufficient  to  guard  the 
tranfportation  of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province 
to  another,  but  from  one  (hop  to  another.  It  fub~ 
je£ts,  riot  only  the  dealers  in  fome  forts  of  goods,  but 
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*  Memoircs  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  455. 
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thofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  manufacturer, 
every  merchant  and  ihopkeeper,  to  the  continual  vi- 
fits  and  examination  of  the  tax-gatherers.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  a  country  in  which  a  tax  of  this 
kind  is  eftablifhed,  nothing  can  be  produced  for  dif- 
tant  fale.  The  produce  of  every  part  of  the  country 
muft  be  proportioned  to  the  confumption  of  the  neigh 
bourhood.  It  is  to  the  Alcavala,  accordingly,  that 
Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  of  the  manufactures  of 
Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it  likewife  the 
declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being  impofed  not  only 
upon  manufactures,  but  upon  the  rude  produce  of  the 
land. 

IN  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimilar  tax  of 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  all  contrails,  and 
confequently  upon  that  of  all  contrails  of  fale.  It 
is  both  lighter  than  the  Spaniih  tax,  and  the  great 
er  part  of  towns  and  parifhes  are  allowed  to  pay  a 
compofnion  in  lieu  of  it.  They  levy  this  compofiti- 
on  in  whatever  they  pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that 
gives  no  interruption  to  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
place.  The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore,  is  not  near  fo 
ruinous  as  the  Spanim  one, 

THE  uniform  fyftem  of  taxation,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions  of  no  great  confequence,  takes  place 
in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country,  the  inland  and  coafting  trade,  almo(t  entirely 
free.  The  inland  trade  is  almoft  perfectly  free,  and 
the  greater  part  of  goods  may  be  carried  fr^m  one 
end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  without  requiring 
any  permit  or  let-pafs,  without  being  fubjecl:  to  quef- 
tion,  vifit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers. 
There  are  a  few  exception,  but  they  arefuch  as  can 
give  no  interruption  to  any  important  branch  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  the  country.  Goods  carried 
coaftwife,  indeed,  require  certificates  or  coa-ft-cockets. 
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If  you  except  coals,  however,  the  reft  are  almoft  all 
duty  free.  This  freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the 
effect  of  the  •uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  profperity 
of  Great  Britain  ;  every  country  befng  neceffarily  the 
beft  and  moft  extenfive  market  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  productions  of  its  own  induffry.  If  the  fame 
freedom,  in  confequence  of  the  fame  uniformity, 
could  be  extended  to  Ireland  and  the  plantations, 
both  the  grandeur  of  the  (late  and  the  profperity  of 
every  parr  of  the  empire,  would  probably  be  ft.il  t 
greater  than  at  prefent. 

IN  France,  the  different  revenue  laws  which  take 
place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a  multitude 
of  revenue-officers  to  furround,  not  only  the  fron 
tiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of  almoll  each  par 
ticular  province,  in  order  either  to  prevent  the  impor 
tation  of  certain  goods,  or  to  fubjecl  it  to  the  payment 
of  certain  duties,  to  the  no  fmall  interruption  of  the 
inter  i-or  commerce  of  the  country.  Some  provinces 
are  allowed  to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax. 
Others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether.  Some  pro 
vinces  are  exempted  from  the  exclufwe  fale  of  tobac 
co,  which  the  farmers-general  enjoy  thro'  the  greater 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  aides,  which  correfpond 
to  the  excife  in  England,  are  very  different  in  different 
provinces.  Some  provinces  are  exempted  from  them, 
and  pay  a  compofition  or  equivalent.  In  thofe  in* 
which  they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  ma 
ny  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  parti 
cular  town  or  diftrich  The  Traites,  which  corref 
pond  to  our  cufloms,  divide  the  kingdom  into  three 
great  parts  ;  firft,  the  provinces  fubject  to  the  tarif  of 
1664,  which  are  called  the  provinces  of  the  fivegreit 
farms,  and  under  which  are  comprehended;  Picarcly, 
Normandy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  pro 
vinces  of  the  kingdom  ;  fecondly,  the-provinces  fub- 

ject 
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jed  to  the  tarif  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  pro 
vinces  reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which  are  com 
prehended  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  provinces  ; 
and,  thirdly,  thofe  provinces  which  are  laid  to  be 
treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becaufe  they  are  allow 
ed  a  free  commerce  with  foreign  countries,  are  in 
their  commerce  with  the  other  provinces  of  France 
fubjected  to  the  fame  duties  as  other  foreign  coun 
tries.  Thefe  are  Alface,  the  three  billiopricks  of 
Mctz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  three  cities  of 
Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Marfeilles.  Both  in  the  pro 
vinces  of  the  five  great  farms  (called  fo  on  account 
of  an  ancient  divifion  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  into 
five  great  branches,  each  of  which  was  originally  the 
fubjeft  of  a  particular  farm,  though  they  are  now  all 
united  into  one),  and  in  thofe  which  are  faid  to  be 
reckoned  foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which 
do  not  extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  diftri£t. 
There  are  fome  fuch  even  in  the  provinces  which  are 
faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in  the  city  of 
Marfeilles.  It  is  unnsceffary  to  obferve  how  much, 
both  the  reftraints  upon  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  the  revenue  officers  muft 
be  multiplied,  in  order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  thofe 
different  provinces  and  diftricls,  which  are  fubjedt  to 
fuch  different  fyftems  of  taxation. 

OVER  and  above  the  general  reftraints  arifing  from 
this  complicated  fyftem  of  revenue  laws,  the  com 
merce  of  wine,  after  corn  perhaps  the  mod  important 
production  of  France,  is  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
provinces  fubjecl  to  particular  reftraints,  arifing  from 
the  favour  which  has  been  fhewn  to  the  vineyards  of 
particular  provinces  and  diftri£ts,  above  thofe  of 
others.  The  provinces  moft  famous  for  their  wines, 
it  will  be  found,  1  believe,  are  thofe  in  which  the 
trade  in  that  article  is  fubjecl  to  the  feweft  reftraints 
of  this  kind.  The  exteniive  market  which  fuch  pro 
vinces 
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vinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  management  both  in- 
the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in  the  fubfe* 
q;ient  preparation  of  their  wines. 

SUCH  various  and  complicated-  revenue  laws  are 
not  peculiar  to  France.-  The  little  dutchy  of  Milan 
is  divided  into  fix  provinces,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation  with  regard  to  feverai 
different  forts  of  confumable  goods.  The  ftill  fmall- 
er  territories  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are  divided  into 
three  or  four,  each  ot  which  has,  in  the  fame  manner, 
a  fyftem  of  its  own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  manage 
ment,  nothing,  but  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  and 
happinefs  of  the  climate,  could  preferve  fuch  coun 
tries  from  foon  relapfmg  into  the  lowelt  ftate  of  po* 
vcrty  and  barbarifm. 

TAXES  upoivconfumable  commodities  may  either  I 
be  levied  by  an  adminiftration  of  which  the  officers 
are  appointed  by  government  and  are  immediately 
accountable  to  government,  of  which  the  revenue  1 
mud  in-  this  cafe  vary  from  year  to  year,  according 
to  the  occafional  variations  in  the  produce  of  the  tax  ; 
or  they  may  be  lett  in  farm  for  a  rent"  certain,  the 
farmer  being  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers, 
who,  though  obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  manner 
directed  by  the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  infpec- 
tion,  and  are  immediately  accountable  to  him.  The 
beft  and  moft  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never 
be  by  farm.  Over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for 
paying  the  ftipulated  rent,  the  falaries  of  the  officers, 
and  the  whole  expence  of  administration,  the  farmer 
m uft  always  draw  from  the  produce  of  the  tax  a  cer 
tain  profit  proportioned  at  lead  to  the  advance  which 
he  makes,  to  the  rifk  which  he  runs,  to  the  trouble 
which  he  is-  at,  and  to  the  knowledge  and  fkill  which 
it  requires  to  manage  fo  very  complicated  a  concern. 
Government,  by  eftablifhing  an  adminiitration  un 
der  their  own  immediate  infpeftion,  of  the  fame 
Eea  kind: 
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kind  with  that  which  the  farmer  eflabiiihes,  might 
at  lead  fave  this  profit,  which  is  almoft  always  ex 
orbitant.  To  farm  any  confiderable  branch  of  the 
public  revenue,  requires  either  a  great  capital  or  a, 
great  credit  ;  circumflances  which  would  alone  ref- 
train  the  competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a 
very  fmall  number  of  people.  Of  the  few  who  have 
this  capital  or  credit,  a  (till  fmaller  number  have  the 
neceflary  knowledge  or  experience  ;  another  circum- 
fiance  which  reftrains  the  competition  flill  further. 
The  very  few,  who  are  in  condition  to  become  com 
petitors,  find  it  more  for  their  imereft  to  combine  to 
gether  ;  to  become  copartners  in  (lead  of  competitors, 
and  when  the  farm  is  fet  up  to  auction,  to  offer  no 
rent,  but  what  is  much  below  the  real  value.  In 
countries  where  the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the 
farmers  are  generally  the  mofl  opulent  people.  Their 
wealth  would  alone  excit£  the  public  indignation, 
and  the  vanity  which  almoft  always  accompanies  fuch 
upilart  fortunes,  the  foolifli  oftcntation  with  which 
they  commonly  difplay  that  wealth,  excites  that  in 
dignation  ftill  more. 

THE  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find  the 
laws  too  fevere,  which  punifh  any  attempt  to  evade 
the  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have  no  bowels  for  the 
contributors,  who  are  not  their  fubje&s,  and  whofe 
univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it  mould  happen  the  day  af 
ter  their  farm  is  expired,  would  not  much  afFeft  their 
intereft.  In  the  greateft  exigencies  of  the  (late,  when< 
the  anxiety  of  the  fovereign  for  the  exa6l  payment  of 
his  revenue  is  necefTarily  the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail 
to  complain  that  without  laws  more  rigorous  than 
thofe  which  a&ually  take  place,  it  will  be  impoflible 
for  them  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent.  In  thofe  mo* 
ments  of  public  diflrefs  their  demands  cannot  be  dif- 
puted.  The  revenue  laws,  therefore,  become  gra 
dually  more  and  more  fevere.  The  mofl  fanguinary 

are 
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are  always  to  be  found  in  countries  where  the  greater 
part  of  the  public  revenue  is  in  farm.  The  mildeir, 
in  countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  immediate 
irifpedion  of  the  fovereign.  Even  a  bad  fovereign 
feels  more  companion  for  his  people  than  can  ever 
be  expe&ed  from  the  farmers  of  his  revenue.  He 
knows  that  the  permanent  grandeur  of  his  family  de 
pends  upon  the  profperity  of  his  people,  and  he  will 
never  knowingly  ruin  that  profperity  for  the  fake  of 
any  momentary  intereft  of  his  own.  It  is  otherwife 
with  the  farmers  of  his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may 
frequently  be  the  effect  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the 
profperity  of  his  people. 

A  TAX  is  fometimes,  not  only  farmed  for  a  cer 
tain  rent,  but  the  farmer  has,  befides,  the  monopoly 
of  the  commodity  taxed.  In  France,  the  duties  up 
on  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this  manner.  In, 
fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of  one,  levies  two  ex 
orbitant  profits  upon  the  people  ;  the  profit  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  itill  more  exorbitant  one  of  the  mo- 
nopolift.  Tobacco  being  a  luxury,  every  man  is  al 
lowed  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  as  he  chufcs.  But  fait 
being  a  neceifary,  every  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the 
farmer-  a  certain  quantity  of  it ;  becabife,  if  he  did 
not  buy  this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is 
prefumed,  buy  it  of  fome  Imuggler.  The  taxes  up 
on  both  commodities  are  exorbitant.  The  tempta 
tion  to  fmuggle  consequently  is  to  many  people  ir- 
refiftlble,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  rigour,  of  the 
law,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  farmer's  officers,  render. 
the  yielding  to  that  temptation  almoft  certainly  ruin 
ous.  The  frmiggling  of  fait  and  tobacco  fends  every 
year  feveral  hundred  people  to  the  gallies,  befides  a 
very  confiderable  number  whom  it  fends  to  the  gib 
bet.  Thofe  taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a  very 
eonfiderable  revenue  to  government.  In  1767,  the 
farm  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty-two  millions  five 

hundred- 
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hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fe~ 
venty-eight  livres  a  year.  «  That  of  fait,  for  thirty-fix 
millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  four  livres.  The  farm  in  both  cafes 
was  to  commence  in  1768,  and  to  laft  for  fix  years. 
Thofe  who  confider  the  blood  of  the  people  as  no 
thing  in  comparifon  with  the  revenue  of  the  prince, 
may  perhaps  approve  of  this  method  of  levying  tax 
es.  Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  and  tobac 
co  have  been  eftabli fried  in  many  other  countries  ; 
particularly  in  the  Auftrian  and  PrufTian  dominions^, 
and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  {fates  of  Italy. 

IN  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  adlual  revenue 
of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  different  fources  \ 
the  taille,  the  capitation,  the  two  vingtiemes,  the  ga- 
belles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the  domaine,  and  the 
farm  of  tobacco.  The  five  laft  are,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  provinces,,  under  farm.  The  three  firft  are 
every  where  levied  by  an  adminiftration  under  the  im 
mediate  infpe&ion  and  direction  of  government,  and 
it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  that,  in  proportion-  to 
what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  they, 
bring  more  into  the  treafury  of  the  prince  than  the 
other  five,  of  which  the  adminiftration  is  much  more 
wafteful  and  expenfive. 

THE  finances  of  France  feem,  in  their  prefent  ftate^ 
to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  reformations.  FiraV 
by  abolifhing  the  taille  and  the  capitation,  and  by  en- 
creafing  the  number  of  vingtiemes,  fo  as  to  produce 
an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of  thofe 
other  taxes,  the  revenue  of  the  crown  might  be  pre- 
ferved ;  the  ex  pence  of  collection  might  be  much  di- 
minifhed  ;  the  vexation  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo 
ple,  which  the  taille  and  capitation  occafion,  might  be 
entirely  prevented;  and  the  fuperior  ranks  might  not 
be  more  burdened  than  tlit  gr<  att-r  p\rt  of  them  are 
at  prefent.  The  vfri|tieme,  I.  hive  already  obfcrved, 
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is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  cal 
led  the  land-tax  of  England.  The  burden  of  the 
taille,  it  is  acknowledged,  falls  finally  upon  the  pro 
prietors  of  land;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capi 
tation  is  airefled  upon  thofe  who  are  fubjecl;  to  the 
taille  at  fo  much  a  pound  of  that  other  tax,  the  final 
payment  of  the  greater  part  of  it  mufl  likewife  fall 
upon  the  fame  order  of  people.  Though  the  number 
of  the  vingtiemes,  therefore,  was  increafed  fo  as  to 
produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to  the  amount  of 
both  thofe  taxes,  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people  might 
not  be  more  burdened  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Ma 
ny  individuals  no  doubt  would,  on  account  of  the 
great  inequalities  with  which  the  taille  is  commonly 
aifeifed  upon  the  eftates  and  tenants  of  different  indi 
viduals.  The  interett  and  oppofition  of  fuch  favour 
ed  fubjecls  are  the  obftacles  moft  likely  to  prevent  this 
or  any  other  reformation  of  the  fame  kind.  Second 
ly,  by  rendering  the  gabelle,  the  aides,  the  traites, 
the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  all  the  different  cuitoms  and 
excifes,  uniform  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  king 
dom,  thofe  taxes  might  be  levied  at  much  lefsexpence, 
and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.  Thirdly,  and 
laftly,  by  fubjecling  all  thofe  taxes  to  anadminiftrati- 
on  under  the  immediate  infpeclion  and  direction  of 
government,  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  farmers  ge 
neral  might  be  added  to  the  revenue  of  the  ftate.  The 
oppofition  arifmg  from  the  private  interefl  of  indivi 
duals,  is  likely  to  be  as  effectual  for  preventing  the 
two  laft  as  the  firfl  mentioned  fcheme  of  reformation. 
THE  French  fyftem  of  taxation  feems,  in  every  re- 
fpedl,  inferior  to  the  Britifh.  In  Great  Britain  ten 
millions  frerling  are  annually  levied  upon  lefs  than 
eight  millions  of  people,  without  its  being  poflible  to 
Cay  that  any  particular  order  is  oppreffed.  From  the 
colle&ionsof  the  Abbe  Expilly,  and  the  obfervations  of 

the 
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the  author  of  the  EfTay  upon  the  legiflation  and  com 
merce  of  corn,  it  appears  probable,  that  France,  in 
cluding  the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  of  people ; 
three  times  the  number  perhaps  contained  in  Great 
Britain.  The  foil  and  climate  of  France  are  better 
than  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  The  country  has  been 
much  longer  in  a  (late  of  improvement  and  cultivati 
on,  and  is,  upon  that  account,  better  flocked  with 
all  thofe  rhings  which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife 
up  and  accumulate,  fuch  as  great  towns,  and  conve 
nient  and  well-built  houfes,  both  in  town  and  coun 
try.  With  thefe  advantages  it  might  be  expected  that 
in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be  levied 
for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  with  as  little  inconve- 
niency  as  a  revenue  of  ten  millions  is  in  Great  Bri 
tain.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  whole  revenue  paid  in 
to  the  treafury  of  France,  according  to  the  beft,  though, 
I  acknowledge,  very  5m perfect, accounts  which  I  could 
get  of  it,  ufvially  run  between  308  and  325  millions 
of  livrcs;  that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  mil 
lions  fterling ;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  had  the  people  contributed  in  the  fame  pro 
portion  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great  Bri 
tain.  The  people  of  France,  however,  it  is  general 
ly  acknowledged,  are  much  more  oppreifed  by  taxes 
than  the  peopk  of  Great  Britain.  France,  however, 
is  certainly  the  great  empire  in  Europe  which,  after 
that  of  Great  Britain,  enjoys  the  mildeft  and  mod  in 
dulgent  government. 

IN  Holland  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  neceiTaries 
of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  faid,  their  principal  manu 
factures,  and  are  likely  to  difcourage  gradually  even 
their  fiiheries  and  their  trade  in  ihip  building.  The 
taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  inconilderable  in 
Great  Britain,  and  no  manufacture  has  hitherto  beerr 
riiined  by  them.  The  Britiih  taxes  which  bear  hard- 
eft 
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eft  on  manufactures  are  fome  duties  upon  the  im 
portation  of  raw  materials,  particularly  upon  that  of 
jaw  filk.  The  revenue  of  the  ftates  general  and  of 
the  different  cities,  however,  is  faid  to  amount  to 
more  than  five  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  more  than  a  third  part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain, 
they  muft  in  proportion  to  their  number  be  much 
more  heavily  taxed. 

AFTER  all  the  proper  fubjecls  of  taxation  have 
been  cxhaufted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill  con 
tinue  to  require  new  taxes,  they  muft  be  impofcd 
upon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon  the  necelfa- 
ries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no  impeachment  of  the 
wiidom  of  that  republic,  which,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  to  maintain  its  independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its 
great  frugality,  been  involved  in  fuch  expeniive  wars 
as  have  obliged  it  to  contract  great  debts.  The  fin- 
gular  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  re 
quire  a  confiderable  cxpence  even  to  prefcrve  their  exift- 
cnce^or  to  prevent  their  being  fwallowed  up  by  the 
fea,  which  muft  have  contributed  to  increafe  eonfi- 
derably  the  load  of  taxes  in  thofe  two  provinces. 
The  republican  form  of  government  feems  to  be  the 
principal  fupport  of  the  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland. 
The  owners  of  great  capitals,  the  great  mercantile 
families,  have  generally  either  fome  direct  fh'are,  or 
fome  indirect  influence  in  the  administration  of  that 
government.  For  the  fake  of  the  refpect  and  autho 
rity  which  they  derive  from  this  fituation,  they  are 
willing  to  live  in  a  country  where  their  capital,  if 
they  employ  it  themfelves,  will  bring  them  lefs  pro 
fit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another,  lefs  intereft ;  and 
where  the  very  moderate  revenue  which  they  can 
draw  from  it  will  purchafe  lefs  of  the  neceflaries  and 

C^niencies  of  life  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu-  . 
rope. 
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rope.  The  refidence  of  fuch  wealthy  people  necefTa- 
rily  keeps  alive,  in  fpite  of  all  di  fad  vantages,  a  cer 
tain  degree  of  induftry  in  the  country.  Any  public 
calamity  which  fhould  deftroy  the  republican  form 
of  government,  which  fhould  throw  the  whole  ad- 
miniilration  into  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  foldiers, 
wliich  fhould  annihilate  altogether  the  importance 
of  thofe  wealthy  merchants,  would  foon  render  it 
difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a  country  where 
they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  much  refpedcd. 
They  would  remove  both  their  refidence  and  their 
capital  to  forne  other  country,  and  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Holland  would  foon  follow  the  capi 
tals  which  fupported  them. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  public  Debts. 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the  ex- 
teniion  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  ofma- 
nufadures,  when  thofe  expeniive  luxuries  which  com 
merce  and  manufactures  can  alone  introduce,  are  al 
together  unknown,  the  perfon  who  poilefles  a  large  re 
venue,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhow  in  the  third  book 
of  this  Inquiry,  can  fpend  or  enjoy  that  revenue  in 
no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  nearly  as  many 
people  as  it  can  maintain.  A  large  revenue  may  at  all 
times  be  faid  to  confift  in  the  command  of  a  large 
quantity  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  In  that  rude  ftate 
of  things  it  is  commonly  paid  in  a  large  quantity  of 
thofe  neceffaries,  in  the  materials  of  plain  food  and 
coarfe  clothing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in  wool  and  raw 
hides.  When  neither  commerce  nor  manufactures 
furnilh  any  thing  for  which  the  owner  can  exchange 

ihe 
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the  greater  part  of  thofe  materials  which  are  over  and 
above  his  own  confumption,  he  can  do  nothing  with 
the  furplus  but  feed  and  clothe  nearly  as  many  people 
as  it  will  feed  and  clothe.     A  hofpitality  in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  a  liberality  in  which  there  is 
no  oftentation,  occafion,  in  this  fituation  of  things, 
the  principal  expences  of  the  rich  and  the  great.     But 
thefe,   I   have  likewife  endeavoured  to  mew  in  the 
fame  book,  are  expences  by  which  people  are  not 
very  apt  to  ruin  themfclves.     There  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  felfiih  pleafure  lo  frivolous,  of  which  the  purfuit 
has  not  fometimes  ruined  even  fenfible  men.     A  paf- 
fion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined  many.     But  the  in* 
(lances  1  believe  are  not  very  numerous  of  people  who 
have  been  ruined  by  a  hofpitality  or  liberality  of  this 
kind  ;  though  the  hofpitality  of  luxury  and  the  libe 
rality  of  oftentation  have  ruined  many.     Among  our 
feudal  anceitors,  the  long  time  during  which  eftates 
ufed  to  continue  in  the  fame  family,  fufficiently  de- 
monftrates  the  general  difpofition  of  people  to  live 
within  their  income.     Though  the  ruftic  hofpitality, 
conftantly  exercifed  by  the  great    landholders,  may 
not,  to  us  in  the  prefent  times,  feem  confident  with 
that  order,  which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  infepara- 
bly  connected  with   good  ceconomy,  yet  we  muft 
certainly  allow  them  to  have  been  at  leaft  fo  far  fru 
gal  as  not  commonly  to  have  fpent  their  whole  in- 
conrc.     A  parr  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had 
generally. an  opportunity  of  felling  for  money.    Some 
part  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  fpent  in  purchafing 
the  few  objects  of  vanity  and  luxury,  with  which  the 
circumftances    of  the   times  could   furni-fli   them  ; 
but  ibrne  part   of  it  they  &em  commonly  to  have 
hoarded.     They  could  not  well  indeed  do  any  thing 
die  but  hoard  wlutever  money  they  faved.     To  trade 
was  di (graceful  to  a  gentleman,  and  to  lend  money 
at  intcreil,  which  at  that  time  was  confidercd  as  ufury, 
VOL.  II L  Ff  and 
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and  prohibited  by  law,  would  have  been  dill  more 
fo.  In  thole  times  of  violence  and  diforder,  befides, 
it  was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  money  at  hand, 
that  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  driven  from  their  own 
home,  they  might  have  fomething  of  known  value 
to  carry  with  them  to  iome  place  of  fafety.  The 
fame  violence,  which  made  it  convenient  to  hoard, 
made  it  equally  convenient  to  conceal  the  hoard.  The 
frequency  of  treafurc-trove,  or  of  treafure  found  of 
•which  no  owner  was  known,  fufficiently  demonstrates 
the  frequency  in  thofe  times  both  of  hoarding  and  of 
concealing  the  hoard.  Treafure-trove  was  then  con- 
fidered  as  an  important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign.  All  the  treafure-trove  of  the  kingdom 
would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make  an  im 
portant  branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private  gentleman 
of  a  good  eftate. 

THE  fame  difpofition  to  fave  and  to  hoard  pre 
vailed  in  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubje6ts. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  little  known,  the  fovereign,  it  has  already  been 
obferved  in  the  fourth  book,  is  in  a  iituation  which 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  the  parfimony  requifite  for 
accumulation.  In  that  fituation,  the  expence  even 
of  a  fovereign  cannot  be  directed  by  that  vanity  which* 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court.  The  igno 
rance  of  the  times  affords  but  few  of  the  trinkets  in 
which  that  finery  confifls.  Standing  armies  arc  not 
>-. -ceiTary.  fo  that  the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign, 
like  that  of  any  other  great  lord,  can  be  employed  in 
fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hofpi- 
tality  to  his  retainers.  But  bounty  and  hofpiiality 
Hi  lead  to  extravagance  ;  though  vanity  al- 
nooit  always  does.  All  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Eu- 
•cconiingly,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  had 
treafures.  Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  prefent  times  is 

faid  to  have  one. 

THE 
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IN  a  commercial  country  abounding  \vith§  every 
fort  of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fevereign,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  almoft  ail  the  great  proprietors  in  his  do 
minions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  part  of  his  revenue 
.in  purchasing  thofe  luxuries.  His  own  and  the  neigh 
bouring  countries  fupply  him  abundantly  with  all' 
the  coftly  trinkets  which  eompofc  the  fplendid,  but 
infignificant  pageantry  of  a  court.  For  the  fake  of 
an  inferior  pageantry  of  the  fame  kind,  his  nobles 
difmifs  their  retaineis,  make  their  tenants  indepen 
dent,  and  become  gradually  themfelvcs  as  infignifi- 
cant  as  the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers  in 
his  dominions.  The  fame  frivolous  paffions,  which 
influence  their  conduct,  influence  his.  How  can  it 
be  fuppofed  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  rich  man  in 
his  dominions  who  is  infenfible  to  pleafures  of  this 
kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very  likely  to  do, 
fpend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fo  great  a  part  of  his  re- 
. venue  as  to  debilitate  very  much  the  defenfive  power 
of  the  ftate,  it  cannot  well  be  expected  that  he  Ihould 
not  fpend  upon  them  all'that  part  of  it  which  is  over 
and  above  what  is  neceffary  for  fupporting  that  de 
fenfive  power.  His  ordinary  ex  pence  becomes  equal 
to  his  ordinary  revenue,  and  it  is  well  i{  it  does  not 
frequently  exceed  it.  The  amaffing  of  trcafure  can 
no  longer  be  expecled,  and  when  extraordinary  exi 
gencies  require  extraordinary  expences,  he  mn,"  ne- 
cefTarily  call  upon  his  fubjefts  for  an  ex. 
aid.  The  prefent  and  die  late  king  of  Pin. 
the  only  great  princes  of  Europe  who,  fince  the  dcaiu 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1610,  are  fuppofed  to 
have  amaffed  any  confiderable  treafure.  The  parfi- 
inon'y  which  leads  to  accumulation  has  become  al 
moft  as  rare  in  republican  as  in  monarchical  govern 
ments.  The  Italian  republics,  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  are  all  in  debt.  The  canton  of 
Berne  is  the  fingle  republic  in  Europe  which  has 

amafied 
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amaflH  any  confiderable  treafure.  The  other  Swifs 
republics  have  not.  The  tafte  for  fome  fort  of  pa 
geantry,  for  fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft,  and  other 
public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails  as  much  in  the 
apparently  fober  fenate-houfe  of  a  little  republic,  as 
.in  the  diitipated  court  of  the  greateft  king. 

THE  want  of  pariimony  in  time  of  peace,  impo- 
fes  the  neceffity  of  contracting  debt  in  time  of  war. 
When  war  comes,  there  is  no  money  in  the  treafury 
but  what  is  neceffary  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  ex- 
pence  of  the  peace  eftablifhtnent.  In  war  an  eftab- 
iiihment  of  three  or  four  times  that  expence  becomes 
necefTary  for  the  defence  of  the  ftate,  and  confequent- 
ly  a  revenue  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  peace 
revenue.  Suppofing  that  the  fovereign  fhould  have, 
what  he  fcarce  ever  has,  the  immediate  means  of 
augmenting  his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  augmen 
tation  of  his  expence,  yet  ftill  the  produce  of  the 
taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue  rnuft  be 
drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treafury  till 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after  they  are  imp»fed. 
But  the  moment  in  which  war  begins,  or  rather  the 
moment  in  which  it  appears  likely  to  begin,  the  ar 
my  muft  be  augmented,  the  fleet  muft  be  fitted  out, 
the  garrifoned  towns  muft  be  put  into  a  pofture  of 
defence  ;  that  army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns 
muft  be  furnifhed  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  pro- 
vifions.  An  immediate  and  great  expence  muff  be 
incurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  danger,  which 
will  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  returns  of 
the  new  taxes.  In  this  exigency  government  can 
have  no  other  refource  but  in  borrowing. 

THE  fame  commercial  ftate  of  fociety  which,  by 
the  operation  of  moral  cauies,  brings  government  in 
this  manner  into  the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  produ 
ces  in  the  fubjedls  both  an  ability  and  an  inclination 
to  lead.  If  it  commonly  brings  along  with  it  the 

necefiity 
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necefilty  of  borrowing,  it  likewife  brings  along  with, 
it  the  facility  of  doing  fo. 

A  COUNTRY  abounding  with  merchants  and  ma 
nufacturers,  neceiTarily  abounds  with  a  fet  of  people 
through  whole  hands  not  only  tneir  own  capitals, 
but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who  either  lend  them 
money,  or  truft  them  with  goods,,  pafs  as  frequently, 
or  more  frequently,  than  the  revenue  of  a  private 
man,  who,  without  trade  or  bufinefs,  lives  upon  his 
income,  paiTes  through  his  hands.  The  revenue  of 
fuch  a  man  can  regularly  pafs  through  his  hands  on- 
ly  once  in  a  year.  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  ca 
pital  and  credit  of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade 
of  which  the  returns  are  very  quick,,  may  fometimes 
pafs  through  his  hands  two,,  three,  or,  four  times  in- 
a  year.  A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  therefore,  ncceflarily  abounds  with  a.  ] 
fet  of  people  who  have  it. at  all  times  in  their  power 
to  advance,  if  they  chufe  to  do  fo,  a  very  large  fum 
of  money  to  government.  Hence  the  ability  in  t 
fubjecls  of  a  commercial  ftate  to  lend. 

COMMERCE  and  manufactures  can  feldom  (ion- 
rifh  long  in  any  (late  which  does  not  enjoy  a  regular, 
adminiftration  of  juftic.e,  in  which  the  people  do  not 
feel  themfelves  fecure  in  the  poileifion  ot\ their  pro 
perty,  in  which  the  faith  of  contracts  is  not  fiippon- 
cd  by  law,  and  in  which  the  authority  of  the  flate  is 
not  fuppofed  to  be  regularly  employed  in  enforcing 
the  payment  of  debts  from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to 
pay.  Commerce  and  manufactures,  in  fhort,  can 
leldom  fiourifh  in  any  ftate  in  which  there  is  not  a 
certain  degree  of  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  govern-r 
mcnt.  The  fame  confidence  which  difpofes  great 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  upon  ordinary  oc can 
ons,  to  truft  their  property  to  the  protection  of  a  par 
ticular  government ;  difpofes  them,  upon  extraordi 
nary  occaHons,  to  truft' that  government  with  theufe 
F  f  2..  o£ 
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of  their  property.  By  lending  money  to  government, 
they  do  not  even  for  a  moment  diminiih  their  ability 
to  carry  on  their  trade  and  manufactures.  On  the' 
contrary,  they  commonly  augment  it.  The  necef- 
fi^ies  of  the  tiate  render  government  upon  moft  occa- 
fions  willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advan 
tageous  to  the  lender.  The  fecurity  which  it  grants 
to  the  original  creditor,  is  made  transferable  to  any 
ether  creditor,  and,  from  the  univerfal  confidence  in 
the  juftice  of  the  ftate,  generally  fells  in  the  market 
for  more  than  was  originally  paid  for  it.  The  mer 
chant  or  monied  man  makes  money  by  lending  mo 
ney  to  government,  and  inftead  of  diminifhing,  in- 
creafes  his  trading  capital.  He  generally  confiders  it 
as  a  favour,  therefore,  when  the  adminiftration  ad 
mits  him  to  a  fhare  in  the  firft  fubfcription  for  a  new 
loan.  Hence  the  inclination  or  willingnefs  in  the 
fubjefts  of  a  commercial  ftate  to  lend. 

THE  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to  re- 
pofe  kfelf  upon  this  ability  and  willingnefs  of  its  fub- 
jecls  to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordinary  occai'i- 
cms.  It  forefees  the  facility  of  borrowing,  and  there 
fore  difpenfes  itfelf  from  the  duty  of  faving. 

IN  a  rude  ftate  of  fociity  there  are  no  great  mer 
cantile  or  manufacturing  capital's.  The  individuals 
who  hoard  whatever  money  they  can  fave,  and  who 
conceal  their  hoard,  do  fo  from  a  diftruft  of  the  juf- 
tice  of  government,  from  a  fear  that  if  it  was  known 
that  they  had  a  hoard,  and  where  that  hoard  was  to 
be  found,  they  would  quickly  be  plundered.  In 
fuch  a  ftate  of  things  few  people  would  be  able,  and 
nobody  would  be  willing,  to  lend  their  money  to  ga- 
vernment  on  extraordinary  exigencies.  The  foverei4ga 
feels  that  he  muft  provide  for  fuch  exigencies  by  fav 
ing,  becaufe  he  forefees  the  abfolute  impoilibility  of 
borrowing.  This  forefight  increafes  ftill  further  his 
natural  difpofition  to 
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THE  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at  pre- 
fent  opprefs,  and  will  in  the  long-run  probably  ruin, 
all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has  been  pretty  uni 
form.  Nations,  like  private  men,  have  generally 
begun  to  borow  upon  what  may  be  called  perfonai 
credit,  without  afligning  or  mortgaging  any  parti* 
cular  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  when 
this  refource  has  failed  them,  they  have  gone  on  to 
borrow  upon  alignments  or  mortgages  of  particular 
funds. 

WHAT  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  is  contracted  in  the  former  of  thofe  two  ways. 
It  cenfifts  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears,  or  is  fuppofed 
to  bear,  no  intereft,  and  which  refembles  the  debts 
that  a  private  man  contrails  upon  account ;  and  part 
ly  in  a  debt  which  bears  intereft,  and  -which  refem 
bles  what  a  private  man  contracts  upon  his  bill  or 
promiflbry  note.  The  debts  which  are  due  either  for 
extraordinary  fervices,  or  for  fervices  either  not  provided 
for,  or  not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  performed  ; 
part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy,  and  ord 
nance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign  princes, 
thofe  of  feamen's  wages,  &c.  ufually  coniiitutc  a  debt 
of  the  firft  kind.  Navy  and  Exchequer  bills,  which 
are  ifFued  fometimes  in  payment  of  a  part  of  fuch 
debts  and  fometimes  for  other  purpofes,  conftitute  a 
debt  of  the  fecond  kind;  Exchequer  bills  bearing  in 
tereft  from  the  day  on  which  they  are  hTued,  and  na 
vy  bills  fix  months  after  they  are  iffued.  The  bank 
of  England,  either  by  voluntarily  difcounting  thofe 
bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing  with  go 
vernment  for  certain  confiderations  to  circulate  Ex 
chequer  bills,  that  is,  to  receive  them  at  par,  paying 
the  intereft  which  happens  to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps 
up  their  value  and  facilitates  their  circulation,,  and 
thereby  frequently  enables  government  to  contract  a 
very  large  debt  of  this  kind.  In  France,  where  there 

is 
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is  no  bank,  the  ftate  bills  (billets  d'etat  *)  have  fome- 
times  fold  at  iixty  and  fevemy  per  cent,  diicount.  Du 
ring  the  great  re-coinage  in  king  William's  time,  when  , 
the  bank  of  England  thought  proper  to  put  a  flop  to 
its  ufual  tranfadtions,  Exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are 
faid  to  have  fold  from  twenty-five  to  iixty  per  cent, 
clifcount;  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fuppofcd 
inftability  of  the  new  government  eftablhhed  by  the 
Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the  want  of  the  fupport 
of  the  bank  of  England. 

WHEN  this  refource  is  exhaufted,  and  it  becomes 
neceflary,  in  order  to  raife  money,  to  aflign  or  mort 
gage  fome  particular  branch  of  the  public  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  government  has  upon  dif 
ferent  occafions  done  this  in-  two  different  ways, 
Sometimes  it  has  made  this  alignment  or  mortgage 
for  a  ihort  period  of  time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years, 
for  example  ;  and  fometimes  for  perpetuity.  In  the 
one  cafe  the  fund  wasfuppofedfufficicnt  to  pay,  with 
in  the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  intereft  of  the 
money  borrowed.  In  the  other  it  was  fuppofed  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  the  intereit  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity 
equivalent  to  the  intereft,  government  being  at  liberty 
to  redeem  at  any  time  this  annuity,  upon  paying  back 
the  principal  fum  borrowed.  When  money  wasraif- 
ed  in  the  one  way,  it  was  faid  to  be  raifed  by  antici 
pation  ;  when  in  the  other,  by  perpetual  funding,  or, 
more  fhortly,  by  funding. 

IN  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt   taxes 
are  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by  virtue  of  a 
borrowing   claufe  constantly   inferted   into  the  acls 
which  irnpofe  them.    The  bank  of  England  general 
ly  advances  at  an  intereft,  which  fince  the  Revolution 
has  varied  from  eight  to  three  per  cent,  the  Anns   for 
which  thofe  taxes  are  granted,  and  receives  payment" 
as  their  produce  gradually  comes  in.     If  there  is  a  de 
ficiency 
*  See  Examen  des  Reflexions  politicoes  fur  les  Finances, 
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fkiency,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in 
the  fupplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only  confider- 
able  branch  of  the  public  revenue  which  yet  remains 
unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fpent  before  it  comes 
in.  Like  an  improvident  fpendthrift,  whofe  preffing 
occafions  will  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  the  regular 
payment  of  his  revenue,  the  ftate  is  in  the  cenftant 
practice  of  borrowing  of  its  own  factors  and  agents, 
and  of  paying  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  money. 

IN  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during  a  great 
part  of  that  of  queen  Anne,  before  we  had  become  fo 
familiar  as  we  are  now  with  the  practice  of  perpetual 
funding,  the  greater  part  of  the  new  taxes  were 
impofed  but  for  a  fhort  period  of  time  (for  four,  five, 
fix,  or  feven  years  only),  and  a  great  part  of  the  grants 
of  every  year  confided  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of 
the  produce  of  thofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  fre 
quently  inefficient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term 
the  principal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,  de 
ficiencies  arofe,  to  make  good  which  it  became  necef- 
fary  to  prolong  the  term. 

IN  1697,  by  the  8th  of  William  III.  c.  20.  the 
deficiencies  of  feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon  what 
was  then  called  th«  fifft  general  mortgage  or  fund, 
confiding  of  a  prolongation  to  the  firft  of  Auguft  1706, 
of  feveral  different  taxes  which  would  have  expired 
within  a  fhorter  term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was 
accumulated  into  one  general  fund.  The  deficien 
cies  charged  upon  this  prolonged  term  amounted  to 
5,160,4597.  14.?.  9^/. 

IN  1701  thofe  duties,  with  Come  others,  were  frill 
further  prolonged  for  the  like  purpofes  till  the  firft  of 
Auguft  1710,  and  were  called  the  fecond  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  deficiencies  charged  upon  it 
amounted  to  2,055,9997.  75.  n%d. 

IN  1707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  further  prolonged, 
as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft  1712, 

and 
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and  were  called  the  third  general  mortgage  or  fund, 
The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  983, 254 /.  nj.  9JW. 

IN  1708,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fub- 
iidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  one  moiety 
only  was  made  a  part  of  this  hind,  and  a  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  Scotch  linen,  which  had  been  taken 
off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftill  further  continued,  as 
a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the  firft  of  Auguft  1/14,  and 
were  called  the  fourth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The 
fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  925,1767.  9^.  2|//. 

IN  1709,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old  fub- 
fidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was  now  left 
out  of  this  fund  altogether)  ftill  further  continued  for 
the  fame  purpofe  to  the  firft  of  Auguft  1716,  and 
were  called  the  fifth  general  mortgage  or  fund.  The 
fum  borrowed  upon  it  was  922, 029 /.  6s.  od. 

IN  1710,  thofe  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  the 
firft  of  Auguft  1720,  and  were  called  the  fixth  general 
mortgage-  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it  was 
1, 296,5527.  9  s.  ni  d. 

IN  1711,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time  were 
thus  fubjedt  to  four  different  anticipations)  together 
with  feveral  others  were  continued  for  ever,  and  made  a 
fund  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  company,  which  had  that  year  advanced  to  go 
vernment,  for  paying  debts  and  making  good  defici 
encies,  the  fum  of  9, 1 77, 967 /.  155.  ^d.  \  the  great- 
eft  loan  which  at  that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

BFFORE  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which,  in  order 
to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  debt  had  been  impofed  for 
perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying  the  intereft  of  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  government  by 
the  Bank  and  Eaft  India  company,  and  of  what  it 
•was  expected  would  be  advanced,  but  which  was  ne 
ver  advanced,  by  a  projected  land  bank.  The  bank 
fund  at  this  time  amounted  to  3,375,027  /.  17  s.  io\d- 

for 
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for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  206,501  /. 
13S-  $<*•  The  Ealt  India  fund  amounted  'to 
3, 200, coo/,  for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  inte 
reft  of  600,000 /.^  the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per 
cent.  ;  the  Eait  India  fund  at  five  per  cent,  interelt. 

IN  1715,  by  the  firit  of  George  I.  c.  12.  the  dif 
ferent  taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  bank  annuity,  together  with  feveral  others  which 
by  this  a6l  were  likewife  rendered  perpetual,  were 
accumulated  into  one  commmon  fund  called  the  Ag 
gregate  Fund,  which  was  charged  not  only  with  the 
payments  oi  the  bank  annuity,  but  with  feveral  other 
annuities  and  burdens  of  different  kinds.  This  fund 
was  afterwards  augmented  by  the  third  of  George  I. 
c.  8.  and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  3.  and  the  dif 
ferent  duties  which  were  then  added  to  it  were  like 
wife  rendered  perpetual. 

IN  1717,  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7,  feveral 
other  taxes  were  rendered  perpetual,  and  accumulated 
into  another  common  fund,  called  the  General  Fund 
for  the  payment  of  certain  annuities,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  724,8407.  6s.  io\d. 

IN  confequence  of  thole  different  acls,  the  great 
er  part  of  the  taxes  which  before  had  been  anticipated 
only  for  a  ihort  term  of  years,  were  rendered  perpe 
tual  as  a  fund  for  paying  not  the  capital,  but  the  in- 
terclt  only,  of  the  money  which  had  been  borrowed 
upon  them  by  different  fucceffive  anticipations, 

HAD  money  never  been  railed  but  by  anticipation, 
the  conrfe  of  a  few  years  would  have  liberated  the 
public  revenue,  without  any  other  attention  of  govern 
ment  betides  that  of  not  overloading  the  fund  by 
charging  it  with  more  debt  than  it  could  pay  within 
the  limited  term,  and  not  of  anticipating  a  fecoud 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  firit  anticipation. 
But  the  greater  part  of  European  governments  have 
been  incapable  of  thufe  attentions.  They  have  fre 
quently 
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quently  overloaded  the  fund  even  upon  the  firft  an 
ticipation  ;  and  when  this  happened  not  to  be  the 
cafe,  they  have  generally  taken  care  to  overload  it,  by 
anticipating  a  fecond  and  a  third  time  before  the  ex 
piration  of  the  firft  anticipation.  The  fund  bc?com- 
ing  in  this  manner  altogether  infufiicient  for  paying 
both  principal  and  intcreit  of  the  money  borrowed 
upon  it,  it  became  neceifary  to  charge  it  with  the  inte 
reft  only,  or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  inte 
reft,  and  fuch  improvident  anticipations  necefiarily 
gave  birth  to  the  more  ruinous  practice  of  perpetual 
funding.  But  though  this  practice  neceirarily  puts 
off  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  from  a  fixed 
period  to  one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as  a  greater  fum  can  in  all  cafes  be 
railed  by  this  new  pradtice  than  by  the  old  one  of  an 
ticipations,  the  former,  when  men  have  once  become 
familiar  with  it,  has  in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate 
been  univerfally  preferred  to  the  latter.  To  relieve 
the  prefent  exigency  is -always  the  objecl  \vhich  prin 
cipally  intereft  thofe  immediately  concerned  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  public  affairs.  The  future  liberation 
of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave  to  the  care  of  pofte- 
rity. 

DURING  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  market  rate 
of  intereft  had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per  cent,  and  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign  five  per  cent,  was  declar 
ed  to  be  the  higheft  rate  which  could  lawfully  be  ta 
ken  from  money  borrowed  upon  private  fecurity. 
Soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  dif- 
tributed  into  the  Aggregate,  South  Sea,  and  General 
Funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public,  like  thofe  of  pri 
vate  pcrfons,  were  induced  to  accept  of  five  per  cent, 
for  the  intereft  of  their  money,  which  occafioned  a  fa 
ying  of  one  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  debts  which  had  been  thus  funded  for  per 
petuity, 
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petuity,  or  of  onc-fixth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  an 
nuities  which  were  paid  out  ot  the  three  great  funds 
abovementioned.  This  faving  left  a  conficlerable  fur- 
plus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes  which  had 
been  accumulated  into  thofe  funds,  over  and  above 
what  was  neceffary  for  paying  the  annuities  which 
were  now  charged  upon  them,  and  laid  the  founda 
tion  of  what  has  fince  been  called  the  Sinking  Fund. 
In  1717,  it  amounted  to  323,4347.  7*.  i\d.  In  1727, 
the  intereft  of  the  greater  part  of  the  public  debts  was 
ftill  further  reduced  to  four  per  cent.;  and  in  1753 
and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent.; 
which  redudlions  Hill  further  augmented  the  finking 
fund. 

A  SINKING  fund,  though  inftituted  for  the  pay 
ment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much  the  contracting  of 
new  debts.  It  is  a  fubfidiary  fund  always  at  hand  to- 
be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any  other  doubtful  fund,  upon 
which  money  is  propofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigen 
cy  of  the  ftate.  Whether  the  finking  fund  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  more  frequently  applied  to  the  one 
or  to  the  other  of  thofe  two  purpofes,  will  fufficient- 
ly  appear  by  and  by. 

BESIDES  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by  an 
ticipations  and  by  perpetual  funding,  there  are  two 
other  methods,  which  hold  a  fort  of  middle  place 
between  them.  Thefe  are,  that  of  borrowing  upon 
annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of  borrowing 
upon  annuities  for  lives. 

DURING  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen 
Anne,  large  fums  were  frequently  borrowed  upon  an 
nuities  for  terms  of  ytars,  which  were  fometimes 
longer  and  fometimes  fhorter.  In  1693,  an  act  was 
palfed  for  borrowing  one  million  upon  an  annuity  of 
fourteen  per  cent.  ;  or  of  1 40,000 /.  a  year  tor  fixteen 
years.  In  1691,  an  a6t  was  paifed  for  borrowing  a 
million  upon  annuities  for  lives,  upon  teims  which 
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in  the  prefent  times  would  appear  very  advantageous. 
But  the  fubfcription  was  not  rilled  up.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  borrow 
ing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at  fourteen  per  cent.,  or 
at  little  more  than  feven  years  purchafe.  In  1695, 
the  perfons  who  had  purchafed  thofe  annuities  were 
allowed  to  exchange  them  for  others  of  ninety- fix 
years,  upon  paying  into  the  Exchequer  fixty-three 
pounds  in  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  the  difference  be- 
.tween  fourteen  per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per 
,cent.  for  ninety-fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three 
pounds,  or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe.  Such 
was  the  fuppofed  inftability  of  government,  that  even 
thefe  terms  procured  few  purehafers.  In  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  different  occafions 
borrowed  both  upon  annuities  for  lives,  and  upon 
annuities  for  terms -of  thirty-two,  of  eighty-nine,  of 
ninety-eight,  and  of  ninety-nine  years.  In  1719, 
the  proprietors  of  the  annuities  for  thirty-two  years 
were  induced  to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea 
flock  to  the  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  pur- 
chafe  of  the  annuities,  together  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  (lock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happen 
ed  then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both 
long  and  (hort  were  fublcribed  into  the  lame  fund. 
The  long  annuities  at  that  time  amounted  10666,8217.  ^ 
gj-.  -$\d.  a  year.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1775,  the  * 
remainder  of  them,  or  what  was  not  fubfcribed  at 
that  time,  amounted  only  to  136,4537.  i2s.  8f/. 

DURING  the  two  wars  which  begun  in  1739  and 
in  17551  little  money  was  borrowed  either  upon  an 
nuities  for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe  for  lives. 
An  annuity  for  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  years, 
however,  is  worth  nearly  as  much  money  as  a  per 
petuity,  and  mould,  therefore,  one  might  think,  be 
a  fund  for  borrowing  nearly  as  much.  But  thofe 
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who,  in  order  to  make  family  fcttlements,  and  to 
provide  for  remote  futurity,  buy  into  the  public  (locks, 
would  not  care  to  purchafe  into  one  of  which  the 
value  was  continually  diminilhing  ;  and  fuch  people 
make  a  very  coniiderable  proportion  both  of  the  pro 
prietors  and  purchafers  of  ftock.  An  annuity  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  therefore,  though  its  intrrnfic 
value  may  be  very  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  a 
perpetual  annuity,,  will  not  find  nearly  the  fame  num 
ber  of  purchafers.  The  fubfcribers  to  a  new  loan, 
who  mean  generally  to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foot* 
as  poffible,  prefer  greatly  a  perpetual  annuity  redeem 
able  by  parliament,  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a 
long  term  of  years  of  only  equal  amount.  The  va 
lue  of  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  it  makes,  therefore,  a 
more  convenient  transferable  flock  than  the  latter. 

DURING  the  two  laft  mentioned  wars,  annuities, 
either  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were  feldom 
granted  but  as  premiums  to  the  fubfcribers  to  a  new 
loan,  over  and  abov«  the  redeemable  annuity  or  in- 
tere(t  upon  the  credit  of  which  the  loan  was  fuppofed 
to  be  made.  They  were  granted,  not  as  the  proper 
fund  upon  which  the  money  was  borrowed,  but  as  an 
additional  encouragement  to  the  lender. 

ANNUITIES  for  lives  have  occaiionally  been  grant 
ed  in  two  different  ways  ;  either  upon  feparate  lives, 
or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in  French  are  called 
Tontines,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor.  When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of 
every  individual  annuitant  difburthens  the  public  re 
venue  fo  far  as  it  was  affected  by  his  annuity.  When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue  docs  not  commence  till  the  death 
of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended  in  ane  lot,  which 
may  fometimes  confift  of  twenty  or  thirty  perfons,of 
whom  the  furvivors  fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all 
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thofe  who  die  before  them  ;  the  laft  furvivor  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the 
fame  revenue  more  money  can  always  be  raifed  by 
tontines  than  by  annuities  for  feparate  lives.  An  an 
nuity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorfhip,  is  really  worth 
more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate  life,  and 
from  the  confidence  which  every  man  naturally  has  in 
his  own  good  fortune,  the  principle  upon  which  is 
founded  the  fuccefs  of  all  lotteries,  fuch  an  annuity 
generally  fells  for  fomething  more  than  it  is  worth. 
In  countries  where  it  is  ufual  for  government  toraife 
money  by  granting  annuities,  tontines  are  upon  this 
account  generally  preferred  to  annuities  for  feparate 
jives.  The  expedient  which  will  raife  moft  money, 
isnlmoft  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  likely  to 
bring  about  in  the  fpeedieft  manner  the  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue. 

IN  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  pub- 
lie  debts  confifts  in  annuities  for  lives  than  in  Eng 
land.  According  to  a  memoir  prefented  by  the  par 
liament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in  1764,  the  whole 
public  debt  of  France  is  eftimated  at  twenty-four 
hundred  millions  of  livres  ;  of  which  the  capital  for 
which  annuities  for  lives  had  been  granted,  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  amount  to  three  hundred  millions,  the  eighth- 
part  of  the  whole  public  debt.  The  annuities  them- 
felves  are  computed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a 
year,  the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil 
lions,  thefuppofed  intereft  of  that  whole  debt.  Thefe 
estimations,  I  know  very  well,  are  not  exa&,*but 
having  been  prefented  by  fo  very  refpe6lable  a  body 
as  approximations  to  the  truth,  they  may,  I  appre 
hend,  be  confidered  as  fuch.  It  is  not  the  different 
degrees  of  anxiety  in  the  two  governments  of  France 
and  England  for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  occafibns  this  difference  in  their  refpe&ive 

modes 
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modes  of  borrowing.  It  arifes  altogether  from  the 
different  views  and  intereits  of  the  lenders. 

IN  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in  trie 
greateit  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  merchants 
are  generally  the  people  who  advance  money  to  go 
vernment.  By  advancing  it  they  do  not  mean  to  di- 
minHh,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  increafe  their  mer 
cantile  capitals  ;  and  unlefs  they  expected  to  fell  with 
fome  profit  their  ihare  in  the  fiibfcription  for  a  new 
loan,  they  never  would  fubfcribe.  But  if  by  advan 
cing  their  money  they  were  to  purchafe,  inftead  of 
perpetual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only,  whe 
ther  their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would 
not  always  be  fo  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit. 
Annuities  upon  their  own  lives  they  would  always- 
fell  with  lofs;  bccaufe  no  man  will  give  for  an  an 
nuity  upon  the  life  of  another,  whofe  age  and  (late 
of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with  his  own,  the  fame 
price  which  he  would  give  fop  one  upon  his  own. 
An  annuity  upon  the  life  of  a  third  perfon,  indeed,, 
is,  no  doubt,  of  equal  vakie  to  the  buyer  and  the  fel 
ler  ;  but  its  real  value  begins  to  dkninifh  from  the 
moment  it  is  granted,,  and  continues  to  do  fo  more 
and  more  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  It  can  never,  there 
fore,  make  fo  convenient  a  transferable  (lock  as  a 
perpetual  annuity,  of  which  the  real  value  may  be 
iuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the  fame. 

IN  France,  the  feat  of  government  not  being  in  a 
great  mercantile  city,  merchants  do  not  make  fo- 
great  a  proportion  of  the  people  who  advance  money 
to  government.  The  people  concerned  in  the  finan 
ces,  the  farmers  general,  the  receivers  of  the  taxes 
which  are  not  in  farm,  the  court  bankers,  &c,  make 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  axivance  their  money  in 
all  public  exigencies.  Such  people  are  commonly 
men  of  mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  fre 
quently  of  great  pride.  They  are  too  proud  to  mar- 
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ry  their  equals,  and  women  of  quality  difdain  to 
marry  them.  They  frequently  refolve,  therefore,  to 
Vve  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  families  of 
their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their  relati 
ons,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond  of  acknow 
ledging,  they  defire  only  to  live  in  fplendor  during 
their  own  time,  and  are  not  unwilling  that  their  for 
tune  fhould  end  with  themfelves.  The  number  of 
rich  people,  befides,  who  are  either  averfe  to  marry, 
or  whofc  condition  of  life  renders  it  either  improper 
or  inconvenient  for  them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater 
in  France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people,  who 
have  little  or  no  care  for  pofterity,  nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital  for  a 
revenue,  which  is  to  laft  juft  as  long,  and  no  longer 
than  they  wifh  it  to  do. 

THI  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  of  mo 
dern  governments  in  the  time  of  peace  being  equal 
or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue,  when  war 
€omes,  they  are  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  in- 
crcafc  their  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
their  ex.pence.  They  are  unwilling1,,  for  fear  of  of- 
fcndfmg  the  people,  who,  by  fo  great  and  fo  fuddeii 
an  inereafe  of  taxes,  would  foorr  be  difgufted  with 
the  war  ;  and  they  are  unable,  from  not  well  know 
ing  what  taxes  would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  re* 
venue  wanted.  The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers 
them  from  the  embarraiTrnent  which  this  fear  ami 
inability  would  othervvife  occafion.  By  means  oi* 
borrowing  they  are  enabled,  with  a  very  moderate 
increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife,  from  year  to  year,  money 
fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by  the  prac 
tice  of  perpetual  funding  they  are  enabled,  with  the 
fmalleft  poffible  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife  annually 
the  largeft  poilible  fum  of  money.  In  great  empires 
the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  provin 
ces  remote  from  the  fcene  of  a&ipn,.  feel,  many  of 

them* 
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them,  fcarce  any  inconvcniency  from  the  war ;  but 
enjoy,  at  their  eafe,  the  amufernent  of  reading  in 
the  nevvfpapers  the  exploits  of  t^eir  own  fleets  and 
armies.  To  them  this  amufement  compenfates  the 
fmall  difference  between  the  taxes  which  they  pay 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  thofe  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  pay  in  time  of  peace.  They  are 
commonly  diffatisfied  with  the  return  of  peace,  which 
puts  an  end  to  their  amufernent,  and  to  a  thoufand 
vifionary  hopes  of  conqueft  and  national  glory,  from 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  war. 

THE  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofed  du 
ring  the  war.  Thefe  are  mortgaged  for  the  intereft 
of  the  debt  corftra&ed  in  order"  to  carry  it  on.  If, 
over  and  above  paying  the  intereft  of  this  debt,  and 
defraying  the  ordinary  expence  of  government,  the 
old  revenue,  together  with  the  new  taxes,  produce 
fome  furplus  revenue,  it  may  perhaps  be  converted 
into  a  finking  fund  for  paying  off  the  debt.  But,  in 
the  fiiit  place,  this  finking  fund,  even  fuppofing  it 
ihould  be  applied  to  no  other  purpofe,  is  generally 
altogether  inadequate  for  paying,  in  the  courfe  of 
any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably  be  expec 
ted  that  peace  fhould  continue,  the  whole  debt  con 
tracted  during  the  war ;  and,  in  the  fecond  place, 
this  fund  is  almoft  always  applied  to  other  purpofes, 

THE  new  taxes  were  impofed  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon 
them.  If  they  produce  more,  it  is  generally  fome- 
thing  which  was  neither  intended  nor  expected,  and 
is  therefore  feldom  very  confiderablc.  Sinking  funds 
have  generally  arifen,  not  fo  much  from  any  furplus 
of  the  taxes  which  was  over  and  above  what  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  paying  the  intereft  or  annuity  originally 
charged  upon  them,  as  from  a  fubfequent  reduction 
of  that  intereft.  That  of  Holland  in  1655,  and  that 

of 
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of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  1685,  were  both  formed 
rn  this  manner.  Hence  the  ufual  inefficiency  of 
fuch  funds.  • 

DURING  the  moft  profound  peace,  various  events 
occur  which  require  an  extraordinary  expence,  and 
government  finds  it  always  more  convenient  to  defray 
this  expence  by  mifapplying  the  linking  fund  than  by 
impofmg  a  new  tax.  Every  new  tax  is  immediately 
felt  more  or  lefs  by  the  -people.  It  occafions  always 
fome  murmur,  and  meets  with  fome  oppofition.  The 
more  taxes  have  been  multiplied,  the  higher  they  may 
have  been  raifed  upon  every  different  fubjecl:  of  taxa 
tion  j  the  more  loudly  the  people  complain  of  every 
new  tax,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  too  either  to 
find  out  new  fubjedls  of  taxation,  or  to  raife  much 
higher  the  taxes  already  impofed  upon  the  old.  A 
momentary  fufpenfion  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  not 
immeditely  felt  by  the  people,  and  occafions  neither 
murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  (inking 
fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eafy  expedient  forget 
ting  out  of  the  prefent  difficulty'  The  more  the  public 
debts  may  have  been  accumulated,  the  more  necefla- 
ry  it  may  have  become  to  ftudy  to  reduce  them,  the 
more  dangerous,  the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mif- 
appl)  any  part  of  their  finking  fund ;  the  lefs  likely 
is  the  public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is  the  link 
ing  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  defraying  all  the 
extraordinary  expences  which  occur  in  time  of  peace. 
When  a  nation  is  already  overburdened  with  taxes, 
nothing  but  the  neccffities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but 
either  theanimofity  of  national  vengeance,  or  the  anx 
iety  for  national  fecurity,  can  induce  the  people  to 
fubmit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a  new  tax.  Hence 
tile  ufual  mifapplication  of  the  finking  fund. 

IN  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had  firft 
recouiic  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  perpetual  funding, 
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the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  in  time  of  peace,  has 
never  borne  any  proportion  to  its  accumulation  in 
time  of  war.  It  was  in  the  war  which  began  in  1688, 
and  was  concluded  by  the  treaty*bf  Ryfwick  in  1697,' 
that  the  foundation  of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of 
Great  Britain  was  firft  laid. 

ON  the  31(1  of  December  1697,  the  public  debts 
of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded,  amounted  to 
21,515,7427.  13-r.  8V.  A  great  part  of  thofe  debts 
had  been  contracted  upon  ihort  anticipations,  and 
fome  part  upon  annuities  for  lives;  fo  that  before  the 
3ift  of  December  1701,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there 
had  partly  been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the 
public,  the  fum  of  5, 1 21, 041 /.  I2s.  o^d. ;  a  greater 
reduction  of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  fmce  been 
brought  about  in  fo  fhort  a  period  of  time.  The 
remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only  to 
16,394,701 /.  is.  7\d. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  public  debts 
were  ftill  more  accumulated.  On  the  3  lit  of  Decem 
ber  1714,  they  amounted  to  53, 681,076 /.  51.  6T\</. 
The  fubfcription  into  the  South  Sea  fund  of  the  fhort 
arui  long  annuities  increafed  the  capital  of  the  public 
debts,  fo  that  on  the  3 lit  of  Decem.  1722,  it  amounted 
to  55,282,9787.  is.  3 -I//.  The  reduction  of  the  debt 
began  in  1723,  and  went  on  fo  flowly  that,  on  the 
3 1  It  of  December  17391  during  feventeen  years  of 
profound  peace,  the  whole  fum  paid  off  was  no  more 
than  8, 328,3547.  17*.  n-^d.  the  capital  of  the  public 
debt  at  that  time  amounting  to  46,954,6237.  31.  4 ,7zd. 

THE  Spanifh  war,  which  began  in  1739,  and  the 
French  war  which  foon  followed  it,  occasioned  a  fur 
ther  increafe  of  the  debt  which,  on  the  311!  of  De 
cember  1748,  after  the  war  had  been  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted  1078,293,3137. 
If.  io|*/.  The  moil  profound  peace  of  feventeen 

years 
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years  continuance  had  taken  no  more  than  8,328,354.7* 
171.  ii-r\y.  from  rt.  A  war  of  lefs  than  nine  years 
continuance  added 3 1, 338,6897.  181.  b{d.  to  it.* 

DURING  the  adminittration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
intereft  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or  at  lead 
meafures  were  taken  for  reducing  it,  from  four  to 
three  per  cent.;  the  finking  fund  was  increafed,  and 
fome  part  of  the  public  debt  was  paid  off.  In  1755, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war^t-he  funded  debt 
of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  72,289,6737.  On  the 
5th  of  January  1763,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace, 
the  funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603, 336 /.  8j.  l\d. 
The  unfunded  debt  has  been  ftated  at  13,927,5897. 
2.f.  id.  But  the  expence  occafioned  by  the  war  did 
not  end  with  the  conclufion  of  the  peace;  fo  that 
though,  on  the  5th  of  January  1764,  the  funded  debt 
was  increafed  (partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by 
funding  a  part  of  the  unfunded  debt)  to  129,586,7897. 
ioj.  i\d.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the  very 
well  informed  author  of  the  Confederations  on  the 
trade  and  finances  of  Great  Britain)  an  unfunded  debt 
which  was  brought  to  account  in  that  and  the  follow 
ing  year,  of  9,975,0177.  12*.  2-|-|^.  In  1764,  there 
fore,  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  un 
funded  together,  amounted,  according  to  this  author, 
to  139,516,8077.  25.  \d.  The  annuities  for  lives  too, 
which  had  been  granted  as  premiums  to  the  fubfcri- 
bers  to  the  new  loans  in  1757,  eftimated  at  fourteen 
years  purchafe,  were  valued  at  472,5007. ;  and  the  an 
nuities  for  long  terms  of  years,  granted  as  premiums 
likewife,  in  1761  and  1762,  estimated  at  27!  years 
purchafe,  were  valued  at  6,826,8757.  During  a  peace 
of  about  feven  years  continuance,  the  prudent  and  tru 
ly  patriotic  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,  was  not 
able  to  pay  off  an  old  debt  of  fix  millions.  During 

a  war 

*  See  James  Poftlethvvaite's  biftory  of  the  public  revenue. 
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a  war  of  nearly  the  fame  continuance,  a  new  debt  of 
Eiore  than  feventy-five  millions  was  contracted. 

ON  the  fifth  of  January  1775,  the  funded  debt  of 
Great  Britain  amounted  to  124,996,0867  .15-.  b\d. 
The  unfunded,  exelufive  of  a  large  civil  lift  debt, 
to  4,150,2367.  3J.  ii-^d.  Both  together,  to 
129,146,3227.  5<f.  6d.  According  to  this  account 
the  whole  debt  paid  off  during  eleven  years  profound 
peace  amounted  only  to  10,41 5,4.74 /.  i6s.  g^d. 
Even  this  fmall  reduction  of  debt,  however,  has  not 
been  all  made  from  the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  ftate.  Several  extraneous  fums,  alto 
gether  independent  of  that  ordinary  revenue,  have 
contributed  towards  it.  Amongft  thefe  we  may  rec 
kon  an  additional  fhilling  in  the  pound  land  tax  for 
three  years  ;  the  two  millions  received  from  the  Eali 
India  company,  as  indemnification  for  their  territo 
rial  acquifitions  ;  and  the  one  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  received  from  the  bank  for  the  renewal 
of  their  charter.  To  thefe  mult  be  added  feveral 
dther  fums  which,  as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war, 
ought  perhaps  to  .be  confidered  as  deductions  from 
the  expences  of  it.  The  principal  are, 

/.         s.     d. 

The  produce  of  French  prizes     -    690,449  18     9 
'Compofition  for  French  prifoners      670,000     o     o 
"What  has  been  received  from~\ 
the  fale  of  the  ceded  IflandsJ 

Total,  1,455,949  1 8     9 

If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of  Cha 
tham's  and  Mr  Calcraft's  accounts,  and  other  army 
favings  of  the  fame  kind,  together  with  what  has 
been  r-eceived  from  the  bank,  the  Eaft  India  compa 
ny,  and  the  additional  (hilling  in  the  pound  land-tax ; 
the  whole  inuit  be  a  good  deal  more  than  five  mil 
lions. 
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lions.  The  debt,  therefore,  which  fmce  the  peace 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  favings  from  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  ftate,  has  not,  one  year  with  another, 
amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  linking 
fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  confiderably  augmented 
iince  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid  off, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  redeemable  four  per  cents, 
to  three  per  cents.,  and  by  the  annuities  for  lives 
which  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  were  to  continue, 
a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be  annually  fpared  out 
of  it  towards  the  difcharge  of  the  debt.  Another 
million,  accordingly,  was  paid  in  the  courfe  of  lad 
year;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  large  civil  lift  debt 
was  left  unpaid,  and  we  are  now  involved  in  a  new 
war  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  prove  as  expenfive 
as  any  of  our  former  wars.*  The  new  debt  which 
will  probably  be  contracted  before  the  end  of  the 
next  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all 
the  old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  fav 
ings  out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Hate.  It 
would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  the  public  debt  (hould  ever  be  completely  dif- 
charged  by  any  favings  which  are  likely  to  be  made 
frpm  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  (lands  at  prefent. 

THE  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted  nati 
ons  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  of  England,  have 
by  one  author  been  reprefented  as  the  accumulation 
of  a  great  capital  fuperadded  to  the  other  capital  of 
the  country,  by  means  of  which  its  trade  is  extended, 
its  manufactures  multiplied,  and  its  lands  cultivated 
and  improved  much  beyond  what  they  could  have 
been  by  means  of  that  other  capital  only.  Heroes 

not 

*  It  lias  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  our  former  wars  ; 
and  has  involved  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than  one  hun 
dred  millions.  During  a  profound  peace. cf  eleven  y^ars,  little 
jnore  than  Jen  millions  of  debt  was  paid  ;  during  a  war  of  feven 
years,  mere  than  one  hundred  millions  was  <:or.tracled. 
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not  confider  that  the  capital  which  the  firft  creditors 
of  the  public   advanced   to  government,  was,  from 
the   moment   in  which  they  advanced  it,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  turned  away  from  ferv- 
ing  in  the  fundion  of  a  capital,  to  ferve  in  that  of  a 
revenue  ;  from  maintaining  productive  labourers  to 
maintain  unproductive  ones,  and  to  be  fpent  and  waited, 
generally  in  the  cotirfe  of  the  year,  without  even  the 
hope  of  any  future  reproduction.     In  return  lor  the 
capital  which  they  advanced,  they  obtained,  indeed, 
an  annuity  in  the  public  funds  in  moil  cafes  of  more" 
than  equal  value.     This  annuity,  no  doubt,  replaced 
to  them  their  capital,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on 
their  trade  and  bufinefs  to  the  fame  or  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent   than  before  ;  that  is,  they  were  en 
abled  either  to  borrow  of  other  people  a  new  capital 
upon  the  credit  of  this  annuity,  or  by  felling  it  to  get 
^from  other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own,  equal 
or  fuperior  to  that  which  they  had  advanced  to   go 
vernment.     This  new  capital,  however,  which  they 
in  this  manner  either  bought  or  borrowed  of  other 
people,  mud  have  exilted  in  the  country  before,  and 
mi.ifl  have  been  employed,  as  all  capitals  are,  in  main- 
taining  productive  labour.     When  it  came  into  die 
hands  of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  go 
vernment,  though  it  was  in  fome  refpecls  a  new  ca 
pital  to  them,  it  was  not  fo  to  the  country  ;  but  was 
only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain  employments; 
in  order  to  be  turned  towards  others.     Though  it  re 
placed  t<»  them  what  they  had  advanced  to  government, 
it  did  not  replace  it  to  the  country.     Had   they  not 
advanced  this  capital    to    government,  there  would 
have  been  in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions 
.  of  the  annual  produce  inftead  of  one,  employed  in 
maintaining  productive  labour. 

WHEN  for  defraying, the  expence  of  government 
a  revenue  is  raifbd  within  the  year  from  the  produce 

VOL.  1 1 1.  yHh  of 
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of  free  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  revenue  of  private  people  is  only  turned  away 
from  maintaining  one  fpecies  of  unproductive  labour, 
towards  maintaining  another.  Some  part  of  .what 
they  pay  in  thofe  taxes  might  no  doubt  have  been 
accumulated  into  capital,  and  confequently  employed 
in  maintaining  productive  labour  ;  but  the  greater 
part  would  probably  have  been  fpent  and  confequent 
ly  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive  labour* 
The  public  expence,  however,  when  defrayed  in  this 
manner,  no  doubt  hinders  more  or  lefs  the  further 
accumulation  of  new  capital  ;  but  it  does  not  necef- 
farily  occafion  the  deftruclion  of  any  actually  exifling 
capital. 

WHEN  the  public  expence  is  defrayed  by  funding, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  annual  de(tru6lion  of  fome  capital 
which  had  before  exifted  in  the  country  ;  by  the  per- 
verfion  of  fome  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which 
had  before  been  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  pro 
ductive  labour,  towards  that  of  unproductive  labour. 
As  in  this  cafe,  however,  the  taxes  are  lighter  than 
they  would  have  been,  had  a  revenue  fufficient  for  de 
fraying  the  fame  expence  been  raifed  within  the  year ; 
the  private  revenue  of  individuals  is  neceflarily  lefs 
burdened,  and  confequently  their  ability  to  fave  and 
accumulate  fome  part  of  that  revenue  into  capital  is 
a  good  deal  lefs  impaired.  If  the  method  of  funding 
deitroy  more  old  capital,  it  at  the  fame  time  hinders 
lefs  the  accumulation  or  acquifition  of  new  capital, 
than  that  of  defraying  the  public  expence  by  a  reve 
nue  raifed  within  the  year.  Under  the  fyftem  of 
jfunding,  the  frugality  and  induftry  of  private  people 
can  more  eafily  repair  the  breaches  which  the  wafte 
and  extravagance  of  government  may  occafionally 
make  in  the  general  capital  of  the  fociety. 

IT  is  only  during  the  continuance  of  war,  how 
ever,  that  the  fyftem  of  funding  has  this  advantage 

over 
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over  the  other  fyftem.  Were  the  ex  pence  of  war 
to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue  railed  within  the 
year,  the  taxes  from  which  that  extraordinary  reve 
nue  was  drawn  would  laft  no  longer  than  the  war. 
The  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate,  though 
lefs  during  the  war,  would  have  been  greater  during 
the  peace  than  under  the  fyftem  of  funding.  Wai- 
would  not  neccfTarily  have  occalioned  the  deilruc- 
tion  of  any  old  capitals,  and  pence  would  have 
occafioncd  the  accumulation  of  many  more  new. 
Wars  would  in  general  be  more  fpeedily  conclu 
ded,  and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken.  The  people 
feeling,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  com 
plete  burden  of  it,  would  foon  grow  weary  of  it, 
and  government,  in  order  to  humour  them,  would 
not  be  under  the  neceflity  of  carrying  it  on  longer 
than  it  was  neceffary  to  do  fo.  The  forefight  of  the 
heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would  hinder 
the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it  when  there 
was  no  real  or  folid  intereft  to  fight  for.  The  feafons 
duringjwhichthe  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate 
was  for»ewrat  impaired,  would  occur  more  rarely, 
and  be  of  fhorter  continuance.  Thofe,  on  the  con 
trary,  during  which  that  ability  was  in  the  higheft  vi 
gour,  would  be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they 
can  well  be  under  the  fyftem  of  funding. 

WHEN  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain  pro- 
grefs,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it  brings  a- 
long  with  it  fometimes  impairs  as  much  the  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate  in  time  of  peace,  as  the 
other  fyftem  would  in  time  of  war.  The  peace  reve 
nue  of  Great  Britain  amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than 
ten  millions  a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it 
might  be  fufficient,  with  proper  management,  and 
without  contracting  a  (hilling  of  new  debt,  to  carry- 
on  the  mod  vigorous  war.  The  private  revenue  df 

the 
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the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as  much 
encumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability  to  accu 
mulate  is  as  much  impaired  as  it  would  have  been  in 
the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war,  had  the  pernici 
ous  fyftem  of  funding  never  been  adopted. 

IN  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt, 
it  has  been  faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which  pays  the 
;efi.  The  money  does  not  go  out  of  the  country.  It 
13  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  one  fet  of  the  iuhabi- 


nts  which  is  transferred  to  another  ;  and  the  nation 
'is  not  a  farthing  the  poorer.  This  apology  is  found 
ed  altogether  in  the  fophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyiletn, 
and  after  the  long  examination  which  I  have  already 
beftowed  upon  that  fyftem,  it  may  perhaps  be  unne- 
<  efFary  to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.  It  fuppofes, 
befides,  that  the  whole  public  debt  is  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  xvhich  happens  not  to  be 
true;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  feveral  other  foreign  nati 
ons,  having  a  very  confiderableiliare  in  our  public  funds. 
But  though  the  whole  debt  were  owing  to  the  inha 
bitants  of  the  country,  it  would  not  upon  that  ac 
count  be  lefs  pernicious. 

f  LAND  and  capital  flock  are  the  two  original  fources 
of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public.  Capital  ftock 
pays  the  wages  of  productive  labour,  whether  em 
ployed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce. 
The  management  of  thofe  two  original  fources  of  re 
venue  belongs  to  two  different  fets  of  people  ;  the 
proprietors  of  land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of 
capital  flock. 

THE  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  the  fake 
of  his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eftate  in  as  good  con 
dition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  repairing  his  tenants 
houfes,  by  making  and  maintaining  the  neceffary 
drains  and  enclofures,  and  all  thofe  other  expenfive 
improvements  which  it  properly  belongs  to  the  land 
lord  to  make  and  maintain.  But  by  different  land- 
taxes 
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taxes  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  may  be  fo  much  di- 
minithed,  and  by  different  duties  upon  the  neceflaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life,  that  diminiihed  revenue 
may  be  rendered  of  fo  little  real  value,  that  he  may 
find  himfelf  altogether  unable  to  make  or  maintain 
thefe  expenfive  improvements.  When  the  landlord, 
however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part,  it  is  altogether  im- 
poflible  that  the  tenant  fhould  continue  to  do  his.  As 
the  diftrefs  of  the  landlord  increafes,  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  muft  necefTarily  decline. 

WHEN,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  and 
conveniencies  of  life,  the  owners  and  employers  of 
capital  ftock  find,  that  whatever  revenue  they  derive 
from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular  country,  purchafe 
the  fame  quantity  of  thofc  necefiaries  and  convenien 
cies  which  an  equal  revenue  would  in  almoft  any  other, 
they  will  toe  difpofed  to  remove  to  fome  other.  And 
when,  in  order  to  raife  thefe  taxes,  all  or  the  greater 
part  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  is,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capitals, 
tome  to  be  continually  expo  fed  to  the  mortifying  and 
vexatious  vifits  of  the  tax-gatherers,  this  difpofition  to 
remove  will  foon  be  changed  into  an  actual  removal. 
The  induftry  of  the  country  will  neceiTai ily  fall  with 
the  removal  of  the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and 
the  ruin  of  trade  and  manufactures  will  follow  the 
declenfion  of  agriculture. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great 
fources  of  revenue,  land  and  capital  flock,  from  the 
perfons  immediately  interefted  in  the  good  condition 
of  every  particular  portion  of  land,  and  in  the  good 
management  of  every  particular  portion  of  capital 
itock,  to  another  fet  of  perfons  (the  creditors  of  the 
public,  who  have  no  fuch  particular  intereft),  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  arifmg  from  either,  muft, 
in  the  long-run,  occafion  both  the  negleft  of  land, 
and  the*wafte  or  removal  of  capital  ftock.  A  credi- 
H  h  a  tor 
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tor  of  the  public  has  no  doubt  a  general  intereft  in 
the  pjofperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  of  the  country  ;  and  confequently  in  the 
good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good  manage 
ment  of  its  capital  ftock.  Should  there  be  any  gene 
ral  failure  or  declenfion  in  any  of  thefe  things,  the 
produce  of  the  different  taxes  might  no  longer  be  fuf- 
iicient  to  pay  him  the  annuity  or  intereft  which  is 
due  to  him.  But  a  creditor  of  the  public,  confider- 
ed  merely  as  fuch,  has  no  intereft  in  the  good  condi 
tion  of  any  particular  portion  of  land,  or  in  the  good 
management  of  any  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock. 
As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  fuch  particular  portion.  He  has  no  infpeclion 
of  it*  He  can  have  no  care  about  it.  Its  ruin  may 
in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  cannot  di- 
rec"lly  afFeft  him. 

THE  practice  of  funding  has  gradually  enfeebled 
every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it.  The  Italian  re 
publics  feem  to  have  begun  it.  Genoa  and  Venice* 
the  only  two  remaining  which  can  pretend  to  an  in 
dependent  exigence,  have  both  been  enfeebled  by  it- 
Spain  feems  to  have  learned  the  practice  from  the 
Italian  republics,  and  (its  taxes  being  probably  lefs 
judicious  than  theirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  na 
tural  ftrength,  been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts 
of  Spain  are  of  very  old  {landing..  It  was  deeply  in 
debt  before  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a 
hundred  years  before  England  owed  a  milling.  France, 
.notwithftanding  all  its  natural  refources,  languifhes 
under  an  oppreflive  load  of  the  fame  kind.  The  re 
public  of  the  United  Provinces  is  as  much  enfeebled 
by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa  or  Venice.  Is  it  likely 
that  jn  Great  Britain  alone  a  pra&ice,.  which  has 
brought  either  weaknefs  or  defolation  into  every  other 
country,  mould  prove  altogether  innocent  ? 

THE  fyftem  of  taxation  eftablilhed  in  thofe  differ- 

CB& 
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cnt  countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  I  believe  it  is  fo.  But  it  ought  to  be  re 
membered,  that  when  the  wifeft  government  has  ex- 
haufted  all  the  proper  fubjecls  of  taxation,  it  mult, 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceffity,  have  recourfe  to  impro 
per  ones.  The  wife  republic  of  Holland  has  upon 
fome  occafions  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  tax 
es  as  inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 
Spain.  Another  war  begun  before  any  confiderable 
liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been  brought 
about,  and  growing  in  its  progress  as  expenfive  as 
the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefiftible  neceflity,  render 
the  Britifh  fyftem.jof  taxation  as  oppreffive  as  that  of 
Holland,  or  even  as  that  of  Spain.  To  the  honour 
of  our  prefent  fyftem  of  taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hi 
therto  given  fo  little  embarraiTment  to  induftry,  that, 
during  the  courfe  even  of  the  moft  expenfive  wars, 
the  frugality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals  feem  to 
have  been  able,  by  faving  and  accumulation,  to  re 
pair  all  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  extravagance 
of  government  had  made  in  the  general  capital  of  the 
fociety.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  the  molt 
expenfive  that  Great  Britain  ever  waged,  her  agricul 
ture  was  as  fiouri  fhing,  her  manufactures  as  nume 
rous  and  as  fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as 
extenfive,  as  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capi 
tal,  therefore,  which  fupported  all  thofe  different 
branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to  what 
it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace,  agriculture 
has  been  ftill  further  improved,  the  rents  of  houfes 
have  rifen  in  every  town  and  village  of  the  country, 
a  proof  of  the  increafmg  wealth  and  revenue  of  the 
people ;  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  old  taxes,  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  ex- 
cife  and  cuftoms  in  particular,  has  been  continually 
increafmg,  an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increafing 
confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  increafmg  pro 
duce. 
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duce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  confumptiorr. 
Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with  eafc,  a  burden 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  nobody  believed  her  ca 
pable  of  fupporting.  Let  us  not,  however,  upon 
this  account  raflily  conclude  that  fhe  is  capable  of 
fupporting  any  burden  ;  nor  even  be  too  confident 
that  Ihe  could  fupport,  without  great  diftrefs,  a  bur 
den  a  little  greater  than  what  has  already  been  laid 
upon  her. 

WHEN  national  debts  have  once  been  accumulat 
ed  to  a  certain  degree,  there  is  fcarce,  I  believe,  a 
iingle  instance  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  com 
pletely  paid.  The  liberation  of  ^he  public  revenue, 
if  it  has  ever  been  brought  about  at  all,  has  always 
been  brought  about  by  a  bankruptcy  ;  fometimes  by 
an  avowed  one,  but  always  by  a  real  one,  though 
frequently  by  a  pretended  payment. 

THE  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin  has 
been  the  molt  ufi'ial  expedient  by  which  a  real  pub 
lic  bankruptcy  has  been  difguifed  under  the  appear 
ance  of  a  pretended  payment.  If  a  fix-pence,  for  ex 
ample,  fhould  either  by  ad  of  parliament  or  royal  pro 
clamation  be  raifed  to  the  denomination  of  a  {hilling, 
and  twenty  fix-pences  to  that  of  a  pound  fterling;  the 
perfon  who  under  the  old  denomination  had  borrowed 
twenty  millings,  or  near  four  ounces  of  iilver,  would 
under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty  frx-pences,  or  with 
fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces.  A  national  debt  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  nearly  the 
capital  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  might  in  this  manner  be  paid  with  about  fixty- 
four  millions  of  our  prefent  money.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors  of  the 
public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten  millings  in  the 
pound  of  what  was  due  to  them.  The  calamity  too 
would  extend  much  further  than  to  the  creditors  of 
the  public,  and  thofe  of  every  private  perfon  would  fuf- 

fel 
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fer  a  proportionable  lofs ;  and  this  without  any  ad 
vantage,  but  in  mod  cafes  with  a  great  additional  lofs, 
to  the  creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors  of  the 
public  indeed  were  generally  much  in  debt  to  other 
people,  they  might  in  fome  meafurecompenfate  their 
lofs  by  paying  their  creditors  in  the  fame  coin  in 
which  the  public  had  paid  them.  But  in  moft  coun 
tries  the  creditors  of  the  public  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  wealthy  people,  who  ftand  more  in  the  re 
lation  of  creditors  than  in  that  of  debtors  towards  the 
reft  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A  pretended  payment  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  inftead  of  alleviating,  aggravates 
in  moft  cafes  trre  lofs  of  the  creditors  of  the  public  ; 
and  without  any  advantage  to  the  public,  extends  the 
calamity  to  a  great  number  of  other  innocent  people. 
It  occafions  a  general  and  moft  pernicious  fubverfion 
of  the  fortunes  of  private  people  ;  enriching  in  moft 
cafes  the  idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  theexpence  of  the 
induftrious  and  frugal  creditor,  and  tranfporting  a  great 
part  of  the  national  capital  from  the  hands  which  were 
likely  to  increafe  and  improve  it,  to  thofe  which  are 
likely  to  diflipate  and  deftroy  it.  When  it  becomes 
neceifary  for  a  ftate  to  declare  itfelf  bankrupt,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  it  becomes  necefTary  for  an  in 
dividual  to  do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bankrupt 
cy  is  always  the  meafure  which  is  both  leaft  diiho- 
nourable  to  the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the  credi 
tor.  The  honour  of  a  ftate  is  furely  very  poorly  pro 
vided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the  difgrace  of  a 
real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to  a  juggling  trick  of 
this  kind,  fo  eafily  feen  through,  and  atTthe  fame  time 
fo  extremely  pernicious. 

ALMOST  all  ftates,  however,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  when  reduced  to  this  neceffity,  have,  upon 
fome  occafions,  played  this  very  juggling  trick.  The 
Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  reduced  the 
As,  the  coin  or  denomination  by  which  they  computed 

the 
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the  value  of  all  their  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve 
ounces  of  copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces ;  that  is, 
they  raifed  two  ounces  of  copper  to  a  denomination 
which  had  always  before  ex prelled  the  value  of  twelve 
ounces.  The  republic  was,  in  this  manner,  enabled  to 
pay  the  great  debts  which  it  had  contracted  with  the 
iixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed,  So  fudden  and  fo 
great  a  bankruptcy,  we  mould  in  the  prefent  times  be 
apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occafioned  a  very  violent 
popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occafi- 
oned  any.  The  law  which  enabled  it  was,  like  all 
other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  introduced- and  carri 
ed  through  the  aflembly  of  the  people  by  a  tribune, 
and  was  probably  a  very  popular  law.  In  Rome,  as 
in  all  the  other  ancient  republics,  the  poor  people 
were  conftamly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who, 
in  order  to  fecure  their  votes  at  the  annual  elections, 
ufed  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant  intereft,  which, 
being  never  paid,  foon  accumulated  into  a  fum  too 
great  either  for  the  debtor  to  pay,  or  for  any  body  elfe  to 
pay  for  him.  The  debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  exe 
cution,  was  obliged,  without  any  further  gratuity,  to 
vote  for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  recommend 
ed.  In  fpite  of  all  the  laws  againft  bribery  and  corrup 
tion,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates,  together  with  the 
occafional  diftributions  of  corn,  which  were  ordered 
by  the  fenate,  were  the  principal  funds  from  which, 
during  the  Jatter  times  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the 
poorer  citizens  derived  their  fubfiftence.  To  deliver 
themfelves  from  this  fubje&ion  to  their  creditors,  the 
poorer  citizens  were  continually  calling  out  either 
for  an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they  cal 
led  New  Tables  ;  that  is  for  a  law  which  ihould  en 
title  them  to  a  complete  acquittance,  upon  paying 
only  a  certain  proportion  of  their  accumulated  debts. 
The  law  which  reduced  the  coin  of  all  denominations 
to  a  fixth  part  of  its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them 
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t*  pay  their  debts  with  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  real 
ly  owed,  was  equivalent  to  the  moft  advantageous 
new  tables.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  people,  the  rich 
and  the  great  were,  upon  feveral  different  occaiions, 
obliged  to  confent  to  laws  both  for  aboliming  debts, 
and  tor  introducing  new  tables ;  and  they  probably 
were  induced  to  confent  to  this  law,  partly  for  the 
fame  reafon,  and  partly  that,  by  liberating  the  pub 
lic  revenue,  they  might  reftore  vigour  to  that  govern 
ment  of  which  they  themfelves  had  the  principal  di- 
re&ion.  An  operation  of  this  kind  would  at  once 
reduce  a  debt  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mil 
lions  to  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred  and  thir 
ty-three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  fix  millings  and  eight-pence.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fecond  Punic  war  the  As  was  (Till  further  re 
duced,  firft,  from  two  ounces  of  copper  to  one  ounce ; 
and  afterwards  from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce; 
that  is,  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  va 
lue.  By  combining  the  three  Roman  operations  into 
one,  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions 
of  our  prefent  money,  might  in  this  manner  be  redu 
ced  all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions  three  hun 
dred  and  thirty-three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence. 
Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain  might  in 
this  manner  foon  be  paid. 

BY  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of,  I  believe, 
all  nations  has  been  gradually  reduced  more  and  more 
below  its  original  value,  and  the  fame  nominal  fum 
has  been  gradually  brought  to  contain  afmaller  and  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  (ilver. 

NATIONS  have  fometitnes,  for  the  fame  purpofe, 
adulterated  the  ftandard  of  their  coia  ;  that  is,  have 
mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in  it.  If  in  the 
pound  weight  of  our  filvercoin,  for  example,  inftead 
of  eighteen  penny-weight,  according  to  the  prefent 
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ftandard,  there  was  mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy;  a 
pound  fterlingor  twenty  (hillings  of  fuch  coin,  would 
be  worth  little  more  than  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence 
of  our  prefent  money.  The  quantity  of  filver  con-* 
tained  in  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  of  our  prefent 
money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly  to  the  de 
nomination  of  a  pound  fterling.  The  adulteration 
of  the  ftandard  has  exactly  the  fame  effect  with  what 
the  French  call  an  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raifing 
of  the  denomination  of  the  coin. 

AN  augmentation,  or  a  direct  raifing  of  the  deno 
mination  of  the  coin,  always  is,  and  from  its  nature 
muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed  operation.  By  means 
of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight  and  bulk  are  called 
by  the  fame  name  which  had  before  been  given  to 
pieces  of  a  greater  weight  and  bulk.  The  adultera 
tion  of  the  itandard,  on  the  contrary,  has  generally 
been  a  concealed  operation.  By  means  of  it  pieces 
were  iftued  from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominati 
ons,  and,  as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,  of  the  fame 
weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces  which 
had  been  current  before  of  much  greater  value. 
When  king  John  of  France,*  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts,  adulterated  his  coin,  all  the  officers  of  his  mint 
were  fworn  to  fecrccy.  Both  operations  are  unjuft. 
But  a  fimple  augmentation  is  an  injuftice  of  open  vi 
olence  ;  \vhereas  an  adulteration  is  an  injuftice  of 
treacherous  fraud.  This  latter  operation,  therefore, 
as  foon  as  it  has  been  difcovered,  and  it  could  never 
be  concealed  very  long,  has  always  excited  much 
greater  indignation  than  the  former.  The  coin  after 
any  confiderable  augmentation  has  very  feldom  been 
brought  back  to  its  former  weight ;  but  after  the 
greateft  adulterations  it  has  almoft  always  been  brought 

back 
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back  to  its  former  finenefs.  It  has  fcarce  ever  hap 
pened  that  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the  people 
could  other  wife  be  appeafed. 

IN  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI.  theEnglifh  coin 
was  not  only  raifed  in  its  denomination,  but  adulte 
rated  in  its  Itandard.  The  like  frauds  were  pra&ifed 
in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  James  VI. 
They  have  occasionally  been  praclifed  in  mod  other 
countries. 

THAT  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  can 
ever  be  completely  liberated,  or  even  that  any  con- 
flderable  progrefs  can  ever  be  made  towards  that  li 
beration,  while  the  furplus  of  that  revenue,  or  what 
is  over  and  above  defraying  the  annual  expence  of  the 
peace  eftabliftimenr,  is  fo  very  imall,  it  fcems  alto 
gether  in  vain  to  expect.  That  liberation,  it  is  evi 
dent,  can  never  be  brought  about  without  either  fomc 
very  confiderable  augmentation  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  fome  equally  confiderable  reduction  of  the  public 
expence. 

A  MORE  equal  land  tax,  a  more  equal  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  prefent 
fyftem  oi  cuftoms  and  excife  as  thofe  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  might,  per 
haps,  without  increafing  the  burden  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  but  only  diftributing  the  weight 
of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole,  produce  a  confi 
derable  augmentation  of  revenue.  The  mod  fanguine 
projector,  however,  could  fcarce  flatter  himfelf  that 
any  augmentation  of  this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could 
give  any  reafonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the 
public  revenue  altogether,  or  even  of  making  fuck 
progrefs  towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as 
cither  to  prevent  or  to  com  pen  (ate  the  further  accu- 
imilation  of  the  public  debt  in  the  next  war. 

VOL.  III.  I  i  Br 
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BY  extending  the  Britim  fyftem  of  taxation  to  all 
the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited  by 
people  of  either  Britim  or  European  extraction,  a 
much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue  might  be  ex 
pected.  This,  however,  could  fcarce,  perhaps,  be 
done,  confidently  with  the  principles  of  the  Britifli 
conftitution,  without  admitting  into  the  Britim  par 
liament,  or,  if  you  will,  into  the  dates-general  of  the 
Britiili  empire,  a  fair  and  equal  reprefentation  of  all 
thofe  different  provinces,  that  of  each  province  bear 
ing  the  fame  proportion  to  the  produce  of  its  taxes, 
as  the  reprefentation  of  Great  Britain  might  "bear  to 
the  produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  private  intereft  of  many  powerful  individuals, 
the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies  of  people 
feem,  indeed,  at  prefent,  to  oppofe  tofo  great  a  change 
fuch  obftacles  as  it  may  be  very  difficult,  perhaps  al 
together  impoffible,  to  furmount.  Without,  how 
ever,  pretending  to  determine  whether  fuch  a  union 
be  practicable  or  impracticable,,  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  improper,  in  a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to 
confider  how  far  the  Britim  fyftem  of  taxation  might 
be  applicable  .to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  em 
pire  ;  xvhat  revenue  might  be  expected  from  it  if  fo 
applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general  union  of  this 
kind  might  be  likely  to  affect  the  happinefs  and  pro- 
iperityof  the  different  provinces  comprehended  with 
in  it.  Such  a  fpeculation  can  at  woift  be  regarded 
but  as  a  new  Utopia,  lefs  amufing  certainly,  but  not 
more  ufelefs  and  chimerical  than  the  old  one. 

THE  land-tax,  the  ftamp-duties,  and  the  different 
duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  conftitute  the  four  prin 
cipal  branches  of  the  Britim  taxes. 

IRELAND  is  certainly  as  able,  and  our  American 
and  Weft  Indian  plantations  more  able  to  pay  a  land- 
tax  than  Great  Britain.  Where  the  landlord  is  fub- 
neither  to  tithe  nor  poors  rate,  he  muft  certainly 
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be  more  able  to  pay  fuch  a  tax,  than  where  he  is  fub- 
ject  to  both  thofe  other  burdens.  The  tithe,  where 
there  is  no  modus,  and  where  it  is  levied  in  kind,  di- 
minifhes  more  what  would  otherwife  be  the  rent  of 
the  landlord,  than  a  land-tax  which  really  amounted 
to  five  (hillings  in  the  pound.  Such  a  tithe  will  be 
found  in  mofi  cafes  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  real  rent  of  the  land',  or  of  what 
remains  after  replacing  completely  the  capital  of  the 
farmer,  together  with  bis  reafonable  profit.  If  all 
modufes  and  all  i  appropriations  were  taken  away,  the 
complete  church  tithe  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  not  well  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  fix  or  feverv 
millions.  If  there  was  no  tithe  either  in  Great  Bri 
tain  or  Ireland,  the  landlords  could  afford  to  pay  fix 
or  feven  millions  additional  land-tax,  without  being 
more  burdened  than  a  very  great  part  of  them  are  at 
preient.  America  pays  no  tithe,  and  could  therefore 
very  well  afford  to  pay  a  land-tax.  The  lands  in 
America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  indeed,  are  in  general 
not  tenanted  nor  leafed  out  to  farmers.  They  could 
not,  therefore,  be  aiTeifed  according  to  any  rent-roll. 
But  neither  were  the  lands  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
4th  of  William  and  Mary,  afteifed  according  to  any 
rent-roll,  but  according  to  a  very  loofe  and  inaccu 
rate  eftimation.  The  lands  in  America  might  be  af- 
feffed  either  in  the  fame  manner,  or  according  to  an 
equitable  valuation  in  confequence  of  an  accurate 
furvey,  like  that  which  was  lately  made  in  the  Mila- 
nefe,  and  in  the  dominions  of  Auftria,  Pruflia,  and 
Sardinia. 

STAMP-DUTIES,  it  is  evident,  might  be  levied 
without  any  variation  in  all  countries  where  the  forms 
of  law  procefs,  and'  the  deeds  by  which  property  both 
real  and-  perfonal  is  transferred,  are  the  lame  or  near 
ly  the  fame. 

THE  extenfion  of  the  cuftom-houfe  laws  of  Great 

Britain. 
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Britain  to  Ireland  and  the  Plantations,  provided  it 
was  accompanied,  as  in  juftice  it  ought  to  be,  with  an 
extenfion  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  would  be  in  the 
higheft  degree  advantageous  to  both.  All  the  invi 
dious  reftraints  which  at  prefent  opprefs  the  trade  of 
Ireland,  the  diftinclion  between  the  enumerated  and 
non- enumerated  commodities  of  America,  would  be 
entirely  at  an  end.  The  countries  north  ot  Cape 
Finifterre  would  be  as  open  to  every  part  of  the  pro 
duce  of  America,  as  thofe  fouth  of  that  Cape  are  to 
fbme  parts  of  that  produce  at  prefent.  The  trade 
between  all  the  different  parts  of  the  Britifh  empire 
would,  in  confequence  of  this  uniformity  in  the  cuf- 
lom-houfe  laws,  be  as  free  as  the  coafting  trade  of 
Great  Britain  is  at  prefent.  The  Britiih  empire 
would  thus  afford  within  itfelf  an  immenfe  internal 
market  for  every  part  of  the  produce  of  all  its  dif 
ferent  provinces.  So  great  an  extenfion  of  market 
would  foon  compcnfate  both  to  Ireland  and  the  Plan 
tations,  all  that  they  could  fuffer  from  the  increafe  of 
the  duties  of  cufioms. 

THE  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britifh  fyftem 
of  taxation,  which  would  require  to  be  varied  in  any 
refpecl  according  as  it  was  applied  to  the  different 

Erovinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be  applied  to  Ire- 
md  without  any  variation  ;  the  produce  and  con- 
fumption  of  that  kingdom  being  exactly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  thofe  of  Great  Britain.  In  its  applica 
tion  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  the 
produce  and  confumption  are  fo  very  different  from 
thofe  of  Greajt  Britain,  fome  modification  might  be 
necefTary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application 
to  the  cyder  and  beer  countries  of  England. 

A  FERMENTED  liquor,  for  example,  which  is 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melafles, 
bears  very  little  refemblance  to  our  beer,  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the  people 

in 
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in  America.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be  kept  only  for- 
a  few  days,  cannot,  like  our  beer,  be  prepared  and 
itored  up  for  iale  in  great  breweries  ;  but  every  pri 
vate  family  mult  brew  it  for  their  own  life,  in  the 
feme  manner  as  they  cook  their  victuals.  But  to 
fubjccl:  every  private  family  to  the  odious  vifits  and 
examination;  of  the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  fame  man 
ner  as  we  fubjecl:  the  keepers  of  alehoufes  and  the 
brewers  for  public  fale,  would  be  altogether  incon- 
liftent  with  liberty*  If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it 
was  thought  rieceilary  to  lay  a  tax  upon,  this  liquor,, 
it  might  be  taxed  by  taxing  the  material  of  which  it 
is  made,  either  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  or,  if 
the  circumftances  of  the  trade  rendered  fuch  an  excite 
improper,  by  laying  a  duty  upon  its  importation  iiir. 
to  the  colony  in  which  it  was  to  be  -confimiech  Be- 
fides  the  duty  of  one  penny  a  gallon  impofed  by  the 
Britifh  parliament  upon  the  importation  of  melalles- 
into  America  ;  there  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind 
upon  their  importation  into  Maflachufetts  Bay,  in 
fhips  belonging  to  any  other  colony,  of  eight-pence 
the  hogOiead  ;  and  another  upon  their  importation,. 
from  the  northern  colonies,  into  South  Carolina,  of 
•five-pence  the  gallon;  Or  if  neither  of  thele  methods 
was  found' convenient,  each  family  might  compound 
for  its  confumption  of  this  liquor,  either  according 
to  the  number  of  pcrfons  of  which  it  confided,  in-, 
the  fame  manner  as  private  families  compound  for 
the  malt-tax,  in  England.  $  or  according  to  the  dif 
ferent  ages  and  fexes  of  thofe  perfons,.  in  the  fame 
manner  as  feveral  different  taxes  are  levied  in  Hol 
land;  or  nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker propofes  that 
all  taxes  upon  confumable  commodities  ihould  be  le 
vied  in  England.  This  mode  of  taxation,  it  has  al 
ready  been  obferved,  when  applied  to  objects  of  a- 
confumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient  one. 
Liz  ft 
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It  might  be  adopted,  however,  in  cafes  where  no 
better  could  be  done. 

SUGAR,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are  commodities  which 
are  no  where  neceffiiries  of  life,  which  are  become 
objects  of  almofl  univerfal  confumption,  and  which 
are  therefore  extremely  proper  fubje&s  of  taxation. 
If  a  union  with  the  colonies  were  to  take  place,  thofe 
commodities  might  be  taxed  either  before  they  go 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  or  grower  ;  or 
if  this  mode  ©f  taxation  did  not  fuit  the  circumftanc- 
es  of  thofe  perfons,  they  might  be  depoftted  in  pub 
lic  warehoufes  both  at  the  place  of  manufacture,  and 
at  a)l  the  different  ports  of  the  empire  to  which  they 
might  afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain  there,  un 
der  the  joint  cultody  of  the  owner  and  the  revenue 
officer,  till  fuch  time  as  they  mould  be  delivered  out 
either  10  the  confumer,  to  the  merchant  retailer  for 
home- confumption,  or  to  the  merchant  exporter,  the 
tax  not  to  be  advanced  till  fuch  delivery.  When  de 
livered  out  for  exportation,  to  go  duty  free  ;  upon 
proper  fecurity  being  given  that  they  ihould  really  be 
exported  out  of  the  empire.  Thefe  are  perhaps  the 
principal  commodities  with  regard  to  which  a  union 
with  the  colonies  might  require  fome  confrderable 
change  in  the  prefent  fyflem  of  Britim  taxation. 

WHAT  might  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue  which 
this  fyftcm  of  taxation  extended  to  all  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire  might  produce,  k  muft,  no 
doubt,  be  altogether  imjwiiiblc  to  afcertain  with  to 
lerable  exaclnefa.  By  means  of  this  fyftem  there  is 
annually  levied  in  Great  Britain,  upon  lefs  than  eight 
millions  of  people,  more  than  ten  millions  of  reve 
nue.  Ireland  contains  more  than  two  millions  of 
people,  and  according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the 
Congrefs,  the  twelve  aiFociated  provinces  of  Ameri 
ca  contain  more  than  three.  Thofe  accounts,  how 
ever,  may  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order,  perhaps, 

either 
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either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  or  to  intimi 
date  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  (hall  fuppofe  there 
fore  that  our  North  American  and  Weil  Indian  co 
lonies,  taken  together,  contain  no  more  than  three 
millions  ;  or  that  the  whole  Britiili  empire,  in  Ku- 
rope  and  America,  contains  no  more  than  thirteen 
millions  of  inhabitants.  If  upon  lefs  than  eight  mil 
lions  of  inhabitants  this  fyftem  of  taxation  raifes  a 
revenue  of  more  than  ten  millions  fterling  ;  it  ought 
upon  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  reve 
nue  of  more  than  fixteen  millions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling.  From  this  revenue, 
fuppofing  that  this  fyftem  could  produce  it,  mult  be 
deducted,  the  revenue  ufually  raifed  in  Ireland  and 
the  Plantations  for  defraying  the  expcnce  of  their  re- 
fpecYive  civil  governments.  The  expence  of  the  ci 
vil  and  military  edablifhinent  of  Ireland,  together 
with  the  interefl  of  the  public  debt,  amounts  at 
a  medium  of  th'J  two  years  which  ended  March 
I775»  t()  fonfiething  lefs  than  feven  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  By  a  very  exact  ac 
count  of  the  revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of 
America  and  the  Wed  Indies,  it  amounted,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  to 
a  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
pounds.  In  this  account,  however,  the  revenue 
of  Maryland,  of  North  Carolina,  and  of  all  our 
late  acquifitions  both  upon  the  continent,  and  in 
the  iilands,  is  omitted,  which  may  perhaps  make 
a  difference  of  thirty  or  forty  thoufand  pounds. 
For  the  fake  of  even  numbers,  therefore,  let  us  fup- 
pofe  that  the  revenue  Decenary  for  fup porting  the  ci 
vil  government  of  Ireland  and  the  Plantations,  may 
amount  to  a  million.  There  would  remain  confe- 
quently  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  applied  towards  defraying 
the  general  expence  of  the  empire,  and  towards  pay 
ing 
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ing  the  public  debt.  But  if  from  the  prefent  revenue 
ct  Great  Britain  a  million  could  in  peaceable  times  be 
fpared  towards  the  payment  of  that  debt,  fix  millions 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  could  very 
well  be  fpared  from  this  improved  revenue.  This 
great  linking  fund  too  might  be  augmented  every  year 
by  the  intereft  of  the  debt  which  had  been  difch'arged 
the  year  before,  and  might  in  this  manner  increale  fo 
very  rapidly,  as  to  be  furKcient  in  a  few  years  to  dif- 
charge  the  whole  debt,  and  thus  to  reitore  completely 
the  at  prefent  debilitated  and  languifhing  vigour  of  the 
empire.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  might  be  re 
lieved  from  fome  of  the  moft  burdenfome  taxes ;  from 
thofe  which  are  impoft:d  either  upon  the  neceflari.es  of 
life,  or  upon  the  materials  of  manufacture.  The  la 
bouring  poor  would  thus  be  enabled  to  live  better,  to 
work  cheaper,  ami  to  fend  their  goods  cheaper  to 
market.  The  cheapnefs  of  their  goods  would  increafe 
the  demand  for  them,  and  confequemly  for  the  labour 
of  thofe  who  produced  them.  This  increafe  in  the 
demand  for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the  numbers 
and  improve  the  circurnfrances  of  the  labouring- poor. 
Their  confumptiori  would  increafe,  and' together  with- 
it  the  revenue  arifing  from  all  thofe  articles  of  their 
confumption  upon  which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed, 
to  remain. 

THE  revenue  arifing  from  this  fyffem  of  taxation, 
however,  might  not  immediately  increafe  in  propor 
tion  to  the  number  of  people  who  where  fubjecled  to 
it.  Great  indulgence  would  for  fome  time  be  due  to 
thofe  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were  thus  fub- 
jecled  to  burthens  to  which  they  had  not  before  been  ao 
cuftomed,  and  even  when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be 
levied  every  where  as  exactly  as  poijible,  they  would' 
not  every  where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned  to- 
the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor  country  the 
confumption  of  the  principal  commodities  fubjecl:  to- 

the 
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the  duties  of  cuiroms  and  excife  is  very  final!  ;  and  in 
a  thinly  inhabited  country  the  opportunities  of  fmug- 
gling  are  very  great.  The  confumption  of  malt  li 
quors  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  in  Scotland 
is  very  final  1,  and  the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale, 
produces  let's  there  than  in  England  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties, 
which  upon  malt  is  (different  on  account  of  a  fup- 
pofed  difference  of  quality.  In  thefe  particular  branch 
es  of  the  excife,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend,  much  more 
fmuggling  in  the  one  countrj  than  in  the  other.  The 
duties  upon  the  diftillery,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
duties  of  cuftoms,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
people  in  the  refpeclive  countries,  produce  lefs  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
fmaller  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  but 
of  the  much  greater  facility  of  fmuggling.  In  Ire 
land,  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  fhll  poorer  than 
in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  al- 
moft  as  thinly  inhabited.  In  Ireland,  therefore,  the 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities  might,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  number  of  the  people,  he  {till  lefs  than 
in  Scotland,  and  the  facility  of  fmuggling  nearly  the 
fame.  In  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  the  white 
people  even  of  the  loweft  rank  are  in  much  better  cir- 
cum fiances  than  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  England, 
and  their  confumption  of  all  the  luxuries  in  which 
they  ufually  indulge  themfelves  is  probably  much 
greater.  The  blacks,  indeed,  who  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  fouthern  colonies 
upon  the  continent  and  of  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  as 
they  are  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  worfe 
condition  than  the  poorefl  people  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland.  We  muft  not,  however,  upon  that  ac 
count,  imagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or  that  their 
confumption  of  articles  which  might  be  fubje&ed  to 
moderate  duties,  is  lefs  than  that  even  of  the  lower 

ranks 
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ranks  of  people  in  England.  In  order  that  they  may 
work  well,  it  is  the  intereft  of  their  matter  that  they 
Ihould  be  fed  well  and  kept  in  good  heart,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  is  his  intereft  that  his  working  cattle 
fhould  be  fo.  The  blacks  accordingly  have  alinoft 
every  where  their  allowance  of  rum  and  of  melaflesor 
fpruce  beer  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  white  fervants; 
and  this  allowance  would  not  probably  be  withdrawn,, 
though  thofe  articles  (hould  be  fubjeded  to  moderate 
duties.  The  confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
would  probably  be  as  great  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  as  in  any  part  of  the  Britifh  empire.  The  op 
portunities  of  fmuggling,  indeed,  would  be  much 
greater;  America,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
country,  being  much  more  thinly  inhabited  than  ei 
ther  Scotland  or  Ireland.  If  the  revenue,  however,, 
which  is  at  prefent  raifed  by  the  different  duties  upon 
rrfalt  and  malt  liquors,  were  to  be  levied  by  a  fingle 
duty  upon  malt,  the  opportunity  of  fmuggling  in  the 
moft  important  branch  of  the  excife  would  be  almoft 
entirely  taken  away.  And  if  the  duties  of  cuftoms, 
inftead  of  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all  the  different 
articles  of  importation,  were  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
moft  general,  ufe  and  confumption,  and  if  the  levying 
of  thofe  duties  were  fubjecled  to  the  excife  laws,  the 
opportunity  of  fmuggling,  though  not  fo  entirely  ta 
ken  away,  would  be  very  much  d'iminifhed.  In  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  two,  apparently,  very  iimple  and 
eafy  alterations,  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  might 
probably  produce  a  revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to 
the  confumption  of  the  moft  thinly  inhabited  province, 
as  they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  moil 
populous. 

THE  Americans,  it  has  been  faid,  indeed;  have  no 
gold  or  filver  money;  the  interior  commerce  of  the 
country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  currency,  and  the 

gold 
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fold  and  filver  which  occafionally  come  among  them 
eing  all  fent  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  the  com 
modities  which  they  receive  from  us.  But  without 
gold  and  filvef,  it  is  added,  there  is  no  poflibility  of 
paying  taxes.  We  already  get  all  the  gold  and  lil- 
ver  which  they  have.  How  is  it  pollible  to  draw 
from  them  what  they  have  not  ? 

THE  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money  in 
America  is  not  the  effect  of  the  poverty  of  that  coun 
try,  or -of  the  inability  of  the  people  there  to  pur- 
chafe  thofe  metals.  In  a  country  where  the  wages., 
of  labour  are  ib  much  higher,  and  the  price  of.  pro- 
vifions  fo  much  lower  than  in  England,  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  muft  furely  have  wherewithal  to 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity,  if  it  were  either  neceiTa- 
ry  or  convenient  for  them  to  do  fo.  The  fcarcity  of 
thofe  metals,  therefore,  muft  be  the  effect  of  choice, 
and  not  of  neceffity. 

IT  is  for  tranfadting  either  domeftic  or  foreign  bu- 
iinefs,  that  gold  and  filver  money  is  either  neceifary 
or  convenient. 

THE  domeftic  bufinefs  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  ihewn  in  the  fecond  book  of  this  Inquiry,  may, 
at  lead  in  peaceable  times,  be  tranfa6t«d  by  means  of 
a  paper  currency,  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of 
conveniency  as  by  gold  and  filver  money.  It  is  con 
venient  for  the  Americans,  who  could  always  em 
ploy  with  profit  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands  a 
.greater  flock  than  they  can  eafily  get,  to  Cave  as 
much  as  poilible  the  expence  of  fo  coitly  an  in(tru- 
mem  of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to 
employ  that  part  of  their  furplus  produce  which 
would  he  neceilary  for  purchafmg  thofe  metals,  in 
purchasing  the  inftrumehts  of  trade,  the  materials  of 
clothing,  feveral  parts  of  houfehold  furniture,  and  the 
iron-work  neceilary  for  building  and  extending  their 
lettlements  and  plantations  ;  in  purchaiing,  not  dead 

itock, 
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(lock,  but  active  and  produ&ive  (lock.     The  colony 
governments  find  it  for  their   intereft  to  fupply  the 
people  with  fuch  a  quantity  of  paper-money  as  is 
fully    fufficient   and    generally  more    than    fufficicnt 
for    tranfadling   their  domestic   bufinefs.      Some    of 
thofe  governments,  that  of  Pennfylvania  particularly, 
derive  a  revenue  from   lending  this  paper-money  to 
their  fubje<£ts  at    an   intereft  of  fo   much    per    cent. 
Others,  like  that  of  MaiFachufetts  Bay,  advance  upon 
--nergencies  a  paper-money  of  this  kind 
ic    public    expence,  and   afterwards, 
2  conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem 
ted  value  to  which  it  gradually  falls. 
)lony  paid,  in  this  manner,  thegreat- 
ilic  debts,  with  the  tenth  part  of  the 
i  its  bills  had  been  granted.     It  fuits 
3f  the  planters  to  fave  the  expence  of 
and  filver  money    in  their  domeftic 
I  it  fuits  the  conveniency  of  the  co- 
;   to  fupply  them  with    a  medium, 
tended  with  ibme  very  confiderable 
ables  them    to  fave    that   expence. 
)f  paper-money  neceffarily  banifhes 
Dm  the  domeftic  tranfaclions  of  the 
.me  reafon  that  it  has  banilhed  thofe 
•reater  part  of  the  domeitic  tranfac- 
aod  in  both  countries  it  is  not  the 
uerprizing  and   projecting  fpirit  of 
defire   of  employing   all  the  (lock 
!t  as  aclive,.  and  productive  itock, 
wmcn  nas  occaiioned  this  redundancy  of  paper-mo 
ney. 

IN  the  exterior  commerce  which  the  different  co 
lonies  carry  on  with  Great  Britain,  gold  and  filver 
are  more  or  lefs  employed,  exactly  in  proportion  as 

they 

*  See  Hutchinfon's  Hift.  of  Maffachufetts  Bay,  Vol.  II.  page 
436, 
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tbey  are  more  or  lefs  necdfary.  Where  thofe  metals 
are  not  neceilary,  they  feldom  appear.  Where  they 
are  necefTary,  they  are  generally  found. 

IN  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
tobacco  colonies,  the  Britiili  goods  are  generally  ad 
vanced  to  thccolonifts  at  a  prettv  long  credit,  asd  are 
afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco,  rated  at  a  certain  price. 
It  is  more  convenient  for  the  coloniiis  to  pay  in  to 
bacco  than  in  gold  and  filver.  It  would  be  more 
convenient  for  any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  kis  correfpondents  had  fold  to  him  in  forr.e 
other  fort  of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal 
in,  than  in  money.  Such  a  merchant  would  have  no 
occafioji  to  keep  any  j^rt  of  his  (lock  by  him  unem 
ployed,  and  in  ready  money,  ior  anfwering  occafion- 
al  demands.  He  could  have,  at  all  times,  a  larger 
quantity  of  goods  in  his  fliop  or  warchoufe,  and  he 
could  deal  to  a  greater  extent.  But  it  feldom  hap 
pens  to  be  convenient  for  all  the  correfpondents  of  a 
merchant  to  receive  payment  for  the  goods  which 
they  fell  to  him,  in  goods  of  fomc  other  kind  which 
he  happens  to  deal  in.  The  Britifli  merchants  who 
trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happen  to  be  a  par 
ticular  fet  of  correfpondents,  to  whom  it  is  more 
convenient  -to  receive  payment  for  the  goods  which 
they  fell  to  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco  than  in  gold 
and  filver.  They  expecl:  to  make  a  profit  by  the 
Tale  of  the  tobacco.  Thev  could  make  none  by  that 
of  the  gold  and  iilver.  Gold  and  iiiver,  therefore, 
very  feldom  appear  in  the  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  tobacco  colonies.  Maryland  and  Vir 
ginia  have  as  little  occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their 
foreign  as  in  their  domeftic  commerce.  They  are 
faid,  accordingly,  to  have  lefs  gold  and  iilver  money 
than  any  other  colonies  in  .America.  They  are  rec 
koned,  however,  as  thriving,  and  confequemly  as  rich, 
as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
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IN  the  northern  colonies,  Pennfylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jerfey,  the  four  governments  of  New  England, 
&c.  the  value  of  their  own  produce  which  they  export 
to  Great  Britain  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  manufac 
tures  which  they  import  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for 
that  oj  fome  of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are 
the  carriers.  A  balance,  therefore,  muft  he  paid  to 
the  mother  country  in  gold  and  fiiver  }  and  this  ba 
lance  they  generally  find. 

IN  the  fugar  colonies  the  value  of  the  produce  an 
nually  exported  to  Great  Britain  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  goods  imported  from  thence.  If  the 
fugar  and  rum  annually  fent  to  the  mother  coun 
try  were  paid  for  in  thole  colonies,  Great  Britain 
would  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year  a  very  large 
balance  in  money,  and  the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies 
would,  by  a  certain  fpecies  of  politicians,  be  confidered 
as  extremely  difadvantageous.  But  it  fo  happens,  that 
many  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  plantati 
ons  refide  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are  remitted  to 
them  in  fugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of  their  eftates. 
The  fugar  and  ruin  which  the  Weft  India  merchants 
purchafe  in  thofe  colonies  upon  their  own  account, 
are  not  equal  in  value  to  the  goods  which  they  annu 
ally  fell  there.  A  balance  therefore  muft  neceflarily 
be  paid  to  them  in  gold  and  fiiver,  and  this  balance 
too  is  generally  found. 

THE  difficulty  and  irregularity  of  payment  from 
the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  have  not  been 
at  all  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  or  fmallnefs  of 
the  balances  which  were  refpeclively  due  from  them. 
Payments  in  general  have  been  more  regular  from  the 
northern  than  from  the  tobacco  colonies,  though  the 
former  have  generally  paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in 
money,  while  the  latter  have  either  paid  no  balance, 
or  a  much  fmaller  one.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
payment  from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been 

greater 
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greater  or  lefs  in  proportion,  not  fo  much  to  the  ex 
tent  of  the  balances  refpecYively  due  from  them,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  which  they  con 
tained  ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  fmaller  temptation 
•which  the  planters  have  been  under  of  over-trading, 
or  of  undertaking  the  fettlement  and  plantation  of 
greater  quantities  of  wafte  land  than  fuited  the  extent 
of  their  capitals.  The  returns  from  the  great  iflami 
of  Jamaica,  where  there  is  ftill  much  uncultivated 
land,  have,  upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more 
irregular  and  uncertain,  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller 
iflands^of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St.  Chriftopher's, 
which  have  for  thefe  many  years  been  completely  cul 
tivated,  and  have,  upon  that  account,  afforded  lefs 
field  for  the  fpeculations  of  the  planter.  The  new  ac- 
quifitions  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Do 
minica,  have  opened  a  new  field  for  fpeculations  of 
this  kind  ;  and  the  returns  from  thofe  iflands  have  of 
late  been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  thofe  from  the 
great  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

IT  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colonies 
which  occafions,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  the 
prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  ijlver  money.  Their 
great  demand  for  a&ive  and  productive  ftock  makes 
it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as  little  dead  ftock  as 
poflible  ;  and  difpofes  them  upon  that  account  to 
content  themfelves  with  a  cheaper,  though  lefs  com 
modious  inftrument  of  commerce  than  gold  and  fil- 
ver.  They  are  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  value 
of  that  gold  and  filver  into  the  inftruments  of  trade, 
into  the  materials  of  clothing,  into  houfehold  furni 
ture,  and  into  the  iron  work  necefTary  for  building 
and  extending  their  fettlements  and  plantations.  In 
thofe  branches  of  bufinefs  which  cannot  be  tranfaclcd 
without  gold  and  filver  money,  it  appears,  that  they 
can  always  find  the  neceiifcry  quantity  of  thofe  metals"; 
and  if  they  frequently  do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is 

generally 
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generally  the  efte&,  not  of  their  necefTary  poverty, 
but  of  their  unneceiTary  and  excefiive  enterprize.  It 
is  not  becaufe  they  are  poor  that  their  payments  are 
irregular  and  uncertain  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  too  ea 
ger  to  become  exceffively  rich.  Though  all  that  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  colony  taxes,  which  was  over 
and  above  what  was  neceffary  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  own  civil  and  military  eftabliihments, 
were  to  be  remitted  to  Great  Britain  in  goto  and  iil- 
ver,  the  colonies  have  abundantly  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chafe  the  requifite  quantity  of  thofe  metals.  They 
would  in  this  cafe  be  obliged,  indeed,  to  exchange  a 
part  of  their  furplus  produce,  with  which  they  now 
purchafe  adlive  and  produclive  (lock,  for  dead  (lock. 
In  tranfacling  their  domeftic  bufmefs,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  employ  a  coftly  inftead  of  a  cheap  inftru- 
rnerit  of  commerce  ;  and  the  ex  pence  of  purchafing 
this  coftly  inftrument  might  damp  fomewhat  the  vi 
vacity  and  ardour  of  their  exceffive  enterprize  in  the 
improvement  of  land.  It  might  not,  however,  be 
necefTary  to  remit  any  part  of  the  American  revenue 
in  gold  and  f river.  It  might  be  remitted  in  bills 
drawn  upon  and  accepted  by  particular  mei  chants  or 
companies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  part  of  the; 
furplus  produce  of  America  had  been  configned,  who 
•would  pay  into  the  treafury  the  American  revenue  in 
money,  after  having  themfelves  received  the  value  of 
it  in  goods  ;  and  the  whole  bufinefs  might  frequently 
be  tranfadled  without  exporting  a  fingle  ounce  of 
gold  or  filver  from  America. 

IT  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  both  Ireland  and 
America  mould  contribute  towards  the  difcharge  of 
the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain.  That  debt  has  been 
contracted  in  fupport  of  the  government  eftabli(hcd 
by  the  Revolution,  a  government  to  which  the  protef- 
tants  of  Ireland  owe,  not  only  the  whole  authority 
which  t.hey  at  prefentenjo^^Rheir  own  country,  but 

every 
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every  fectirity  which  they  poffefs  for  their  liberty,  their 
property,  and  their  religion;  a  government  to  which1 
Several  of  the  colonies  of  America  owe  their  prefect 
charters,  and  confequently  their  prefent  conftitutioiv 
and  to  which  all  the  colonies  of  America  owe  the 
liberty,  fecurity,  and  property,  which  they  have 
ever  fince  enjoyed.  That  public  debt  has  been  con- 
tra6ted  in  the  defence,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but 
of  all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire;  the  im- 
menfe  debt  contracted  in  the  late  war  in  particular, 
and  a  great  part  of  that  contracted  in  the  war  before, 
were  both  properly  contracted  in  defence  of  America. 

BY  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  befides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advantages 
much  more  important,  and  which  would  much  more 
than  compenfate  any  increafe  of  taxes  that  might  ac 
company  that  union.  By  the  union  with  England,* 
the  middle  and  inferior  ranks-  of  people  in  Scotland- 
gained  a  complete  deliverance  from  the  power  of  an 
ariftocracy  which  had  always  before  oppreffed  them, 
By  an  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  of  all  ranks  in  Ireland  would  gain  an  -equal-- 
!y  complete  deliverance  from  a  much-more  oppretfive 
ariftocracy  ;  an  ariftocracy  not  founded,  like  that  of 
Scotland,  in  the  natural  and  refpedable  diflin&ions- 
of  birth  and  fortune ;  but  in  the  moft  odious  of  all  dif- 
tin&ions,  thofe  of  religious  and  political  prejudices; 
diftin&ions  which,,  more  than  any  other,  animate 
both  the  infolence  of  the  oppreflbrs  and  the  hatred  and 
indignation  of  the  oppreffed,  and  which  commonly 
render  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  country  more  hof- 
t-ile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of  different  countries 
ever  are.  Without  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  not  likely  for  many  ages  to 
confider  themfelves  as  one  people. 

No  oppreffive  afiltocracy  has  ever  prevailed  in  the 
colonies,     Even  they,  however,  would,  in  point  of 
K  k  %,. 
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happinefs  and  tranquillity,  gain  confiderably  by  -a 
union  with  Great  Britain,  if  would,  at  leaff,  deli 
ver  them  fronv, thofe  rancorous  and  virulent  fadions 
which  are  infeparable  from  fmall  democracies,  and 
which  have  fo  frequently  divided  the  afteclions  of  their 
people  and  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  govern 
ments,  in  their  form  fo  nearly  democratical.  In  the 
cafe  of  a  total  reparation  from  Great  Britain,  which, 
imlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems  very 
likely  to  take  place,  thofe  factions  would  be  ten  times 
more  virulent  than  ever.  Before  the  commencement 
of  the  prefent  diftwrbances,  the  coercive  power  of  the 
mother-country  had  always  been  able  to  reftrain  thofe 
factions  from  breaking  out  into  any  thing  worfe  than 
grofs  brutality  and  infult.  If  that  coercive  power 
were  entirely  taken  away,  they  would  probably  foon 
break  out  into  open  violence  and  bloodfhed.  In  alt 
great  countries  which  are  united  under  one  uniform 
government,  the  fpirit  of  party  commonly  prevails 
lefs  in  the  remote  provinces  than  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire.  The  diftance  of  thofe  provinces  from  the 
capital,  from  the  principal  feat  of  the  great  fcramble 
of  faction  and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  lefs  into 
the  views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and  ren 
ders  them  more  indifferent  and  impartial  fpeclators  of 
the  conduct  of  all.  The  fpirit  of  party  prevails  lefs 
in  Scotland  than  in  England.  In  the  cafe  of  a  union 
it  would  probably  prevail  lefs  in  Ireland  than  in  Scot 
land,  arid  the  colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  u 
degree  of  concord  and  unanimity  at  prefent  unknown 
in  any  part  of  the  Britifli  empire.  Both  Ireland  and 
the  colonies,  indeed,  would  be  fubje&ed  to  heavier 
taxes  than  any  which  they  at  prefent  pay.  In  confe- 
quence,  however,  of  a  diligent  and  faithful  applica 
tion  of  the  public  revenue  towards  thedifcharge  of  the 
national  debt,  the  greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might 
not  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of 

Great 
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Great  Britain  might  foon  be  reduced  to  what  was  ne- 
cefTary  for  maintaining  a  moderate  peace  efiablifh- 
ment. 

THE  territorial  acquifitions  of  theEafl  India  com 
pany,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown,  that  is,  of 
the  ftate  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  might  be  ren 
dered  another  fource  of  revenue  more  abundant,  per 
haps,  than  all  thofe  already  mentioned.  Thofe  coun 
tries  are  reprefented  as  more  fertile,  more  extenfive  ; 
and,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  much  richer  and 
more  populous  than  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  draw 
a  great  revenue  from  them,  it  would  not  probably  be 
neceflary,  to  introduce  any  new  fy item  of  taxation  in 
to  countries  which  are  already  fufficiently  and  more 
than  fufficiently  taxed.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
proper  to  lighten,  than  to  aggravate,  the  burden  of 
thofe  unfortunate  countries,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw 
a  revenue  from  them,  not  by  irnpofingnevv  taxes,  but 
by  preventing  the  embezzlement  and  mifapplicatioa 
ef  the  greater  part  of  thofe  which  they  already  pay, 

IF  it  mould  be  found  im practicable  for  Great  Bri 
tain  to  draw  any  confiderable  augmentation  of  reve 
nue  from  any  of  the  reiources  above  mentioned ;  the 
only  refource  which  can  remain  to  her  is  a  diminu 
tion  of  her  expence.  In  the  mode  of  collecting,  and 
in  that  of  expending  the  public  revenue  ;  though  in 
both  there  may  be  ftill  room  fof  improvement,  Great 
Britain  feems  to  be  at  leaft  as  oeconomkal  as  any  of 
her  neighbours.  The  military  eftabliihment  which 
ihe  maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  peace, 
is  more  moderate  than  of  any  European  ftate  which 
can  pretend  to  rival  her  either  in  wealth  or  in  powder. 
None  of  thofe  articles,  therefore,  feem  to  admit  of 
any  confiderable  reduction  of  expence.  The  ex- 
pcnce  of  the  peace  eftablilhment  of  the  colonies  was, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturban- 
ces,  very  confiderable,  andis  an  expence  which  may, 

and 
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and  if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,  ough? 
certainly  to  be  faved  altogether.  This  conftant  ex- 
pence  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  great,  is  intignifi- 
cant  in  comparifon  with  what  the  defence-  of  the  colo 
nies  has  coft  us  in  time  of  war.  The  laft  war,  which 
was  undertaken  altogether  on  account  of  the  colonies, 
coft  Great  Britain,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  up 
wards  of  ninety  millions.  The  Spanifh  war  of  1739 
was  principally  undertaken  on  their  account ;  in  which> 
and  in  the  French  war  that  was  the  confequence  of 
it,  Great  Britain  fpent  upwards  of  forty  millions,  a 
great  part  of  which  ought  juftly  to  be  charged  to  tha 
colonies.  In  thofe  two  wars  the  colonies  coft  Great 
Britain  much  more  than  double  the  fum  which  the 
national  debt  amounted  to  before  the  commencement 
of  the  firft  of  them.  Had  it  not  been  for  thofe  wars 
that  debt  might,  and  probably  would  by  this  time, 
have  been  completely  paid  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  colonies,  the  former  of  thofe  wars  might  not,  and 
the  latter  certainly  would  not  have  been  undertakers 
It  was  becaufe  the  colonies  were  luppofed  to  be 
provinces  of  the  Bntifh  empire,  that  this  expence  was 
laid'Out  upon  them.  But  countries  which  contribute 
neither  revenue  nor  military  force  towards  the  fup~ 
port  of  the  empire,  cannot  be  confidered  as  provin 
ces.  They  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  appenda 
ges,  as  a  fort  of  fplendid  and  fhowy  equipage  of  the 
empire.  But  if  the  empire  can  no  longer  fupport 
the  expence  of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  cer 
tainly  to  lay  it  down;  and  if  it  cannot  raife  its  reve 
nue  in  proportion  to  its  expence,  it  ought,  at  leaft, 
to  accomodate  its  expence  to  its  revenue.  If  the  co 
lonies,  notwhhftanding  their  refufal  to  fubmit  to  Bn 
tifh  taxes,  areflill  to  be  confidered  as  provinces  of  the 
jBritifh  empire,  their  defence  in  fome  future  war  may 
coft  Great  Britain  as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has 
done  in  any  former  war.  The  rulers  of  Great  Bri 
tain. 
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tain  have,  for  rm>re  than  a  century  paft,  amufed  the] 
people  with  the  imagination  that  they  poilelled  a 
great  empire  on  the  we(t  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  This* 
empire,  however,  has  hitherto  exifted  in  imagination 
only.  It  has  hitherto  been,  not.  an  empire,  hut  the 
project  of  an  empire ;  not  a  gold  mine,  but  the  pro- 
je£t  of  a  gold  mine ;  a  project  which  has  coft,  which 
continues  to  cod,  and  which,  if  purfued  in  the  fame 
way  as  it  has  been  hitherto,,  is  likely  to  coft,  immenfe 
expence,  without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit ; 
for  the  effects  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade, 
it  has  been  (hewn,  are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo 
ple,  mere  lofs  inftead  of  profit.  It  is  furely  now 
time  that  our  rulers  fhould  either  realize  this  golden 
dream,  in  which  they  have  been  indulging  themfelves, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  the  people ;  or,  that  they  mould 
awake  from  it  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  awaken 
the  people.  If  the  project  cannot  be  completed,  it 
ought  to  be  given  up.  II  any  of  the  provinces  of 
the  Britifh  empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to 
wards  the  fupport  of  the  whole  empire,  it  is  furely 
time  that  Great  Britain  fhould  free  herfelf  from  the 
expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of  war, 
and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or  military 
eftablimments  in  time  qf  peace,  and  endeavour  to  ac 
commodate  her  future  views  and  defigns  to  the  real 
mediocrity  of  her  circumflances. 
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of  that  continent,  i.  34. 

African  company,  eftablifhment  and  conftiti  t':on  of,  iii.  103.  Re 
ceive  an  annual  allowance  from  parliament  for  forts  and  gar- 
rifons,  105.  The  company  not  under  fufficient  controul,  106. 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  African  company,  109.  Decline  of,  no. 
Rife  of  the  preient  company,  ibid. 

Age,  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  in  rude  as  well  as  ci 
vilized  focieties,  iii.  68. 

Aggregate  fund,  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  iii.  341. 

Agio  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam  explained,  ii.  182.  Of  the  bank 
of  Hamburgh,  184.  The  agio  at  Amfterdam,  how  kept  at  a 
medium  rate,  193. 

Agriculture,  the  labour  of,  does  not  admit  of  fuch  fubdivifions  as 
manufactures,  i.  16.  The  impofiibility  of  feparation,  pre 
vents  agriculture  from  improving  equally  with  manufactures, 
ibid.  Natural  ftate  of,  in  a  new  colony,  ui.  Requires  more 
knowledge  and  experience  than  moft  mechanical  profefiions, 
and  yet  is  carried  on  without  any  reftri&ions,  167.  The  terms 
of  rent  how  adjufted  between  landlord  and  tenant,  189.  Is 
extended  by  good  roads  and  navigable  canals,  193.  Under 
what  circumftances  paftnre  land  is  more  valuable  than  arable, 
195.  Gardening  not  a  very  gainful  employment,  aoo.  Vines 
the  moft  profitable  article  of  culture,  2O2.  Eftimates  of  pro 
fit  from  projects,  very  fallacious,  Hid.  Cattle  and  tillage  mu 
tually  improve  each  other,  a86.  Remarks  on  that  of  Scotland, 

307- 
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307.  Remaijks  on  that  of  North  America,  290.  Poultry  a 
profitable  article  in  hufbandry,  293.  Hogs,  294.  Dairy,  296. 
Evidences  of  land  being  compleatly  improved,  298.  The  ex- 
tenfion  of  cultivation  as  it  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food,  re 
duces  that  of  vegetables,  316. 

Agriculture,  by  whom  and  how  pra&ifed  under  feudal  govern 
ment,  ii.  II,  Its  operations  not  fo  much  intended  to  increafe, 
as  to  direct,  the  fertility  of  r.  ature,  49.  Has  been  the  cauie 
of  the  profperity  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America,  53.  The 
profits  of,  exaggerated  by  projectors,  64.  On  equal  terms,  is 
naturally  preferred  to  trade,  67.  Artificers  neceffary  to  the 
carrying  it  on,  68.  Was  not  attended  to  by  the  Northern  de- 
ftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  71.  The  ancient  policy  of  Eu 
rope  unfavourable  to,  85.  Was  promoted  by  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  towns,  114.  The  wealth  arifing  from, 
more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  which  proceeds  from  com 
merce,  1 1 6.  Is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  the  expor 
tation  of  corn,  228.  Why  the  proper  bufmeis  of  new  compa 
nies,  43  2. 

"•  The  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  cecono- 

my  adopted  in  France,  defcribed,  iii.  9.  Is  difcouraged  by  re- 
ftriclions  and  prohibitions  in  trade,  20.  Is  favoured  beyond 
manufactures,  in  China,  31.  And  in  Indoftan,  33.  Does  not 
require  fo  extend ve  a  market  as  manufactures,  34.  To  check 
manufa&ures,  in  order  to  promote  agriculture,  falfe  policy,  39. 
Landlords  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of  their 
own  land,  225. 

Akavala,  the  tax  in  Spain  fo  called,  explained  and  confidered, 
iii.  319.  The  ruin  of  the  Spanish  manufactures  attributed  to 
this  tax,  320. 

Aifbonffs,  the  number  of,  not  the  efficient  caufe  of  drunkennefs, 
ii.  47.  231. 

A.Jlodtal  rights,  mistaken  for  feudal  rights,  ii.  10^.  The  intro 
duction  of  the  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  authority  of 
the  allodial  lords,  ic6. 

AmbaJTadors,  the  firft  motive  of  their  appointment,  iii.   95. 

America)  why  labour  is  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  Eng 
land,  i.  93.  Great  increafe  of  population  there,  94.  Com 
mon  rate  of  intereft  there,  izi.  Is  a  new  market  for  the  pro 
duce  of  its  own  filver  mines,  264.  The  firft  accounts  of  the 
two  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  greatly  exaggerated,  265. 
Improving  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  266.  Account  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  408. 

— Caufe  of  the   rapid  profperity   of  the  Britifh  colonies 

there,  ii.  53.     Why  manufactures  for   diitant  fale  have  never 
been  eitablUhed  there,  69.     -Its  fpeedy  improvement  owing  to 
affiilance  from  foreign   capitals,  71.     The-  jurchafe   and  im 
provement 
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provoment  of  uncultivated  lands,  the  moil  profitable  employ 
ment  of  capitals,  113.  Commercial  alterations  produced  by 
the  difcovery  of,  143.  But  two  civilized  nations  found  on 
the  whole  continent,  14.4.  The  wealth  of  the  North  Ameri 
can  colonies  increafed,  though  the  balance  of  trade  continued 
againft  them,  209.  Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  there,  214. 
Hiilorical  review  of  the  European  fettlements  in,  288.  Of 
Spain,  299.  Of  Holland,  303.  Of  France,  304.  Of  Bri 
tain,  205.  Ecclefiaitical  government  in  the  feveral  European 
colonies,  308.  Fifh  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North 
America  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  313. 
Naval  (lores  to  Britain,  315.  .Little  credit  due  to  the  policy 
of  Europe  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  colonies,  327.  The  diico- 
vcry  and  colonization  of,  how  far  advantageous  to  Europe,  330. 
And  to  America,  377.  The  colonies  in,  governed  by  a  fpirit  of 
of  monopoly,  384.  The  intereft  of  the  confumer  in  Britain  iacrifi- 
ced  te  that  of  the  producer,  by  the  fyftem  of  colonization,  424. 
America,  plan  for  extending  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  over  all 
the  provinces  of,  iii.  368.  The  queftion,  how  the  Americans 
could  pay  taxes  without  fpecie,  confidered,  376.  Ought  in 
juitice  to  contribute  to  discharge  the  public  debt  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  382.  Expediency  of  their  union  with  Britain,  383.  The 
Britifh  empire  there,  a  mere  project,  387. 

Ainjh-rJam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii.  182.  Occafion  of 
its  cilablifhment,  184.  Advantages  attending  payments  there, 
j8?.  Rate  demanded  for  keeping  money  there,  1 86.  Prices 
at  which  bullion  and  coin  are  received,  ibid.  Notf.  Tills  bank, 
the  great  \varehcuie  of  Europe  for  bullion,  191.  Demands  up 
on,  how  made  and  anfvvercd,  ibid.  The  agio  of,  how  kept  at 
a  medium  rate,  193.  The  treafure  of,  whether  all  preferved 
in  its  repertories,  Ibid.  The  amount  of  its  treafure  only  to  b^ 
194.  Fees  paid  to  the  bank  for  tranfa&irtg  buii- 


Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  in  the  Britifh  finances, 
hiftorical  account  of,  iii.  343. 

Apothecaries,  the  profit  on  their  drugs  ur.juftly  ffcigmatized  as  ex 
orbitant,  i.   146. 

iafiip,  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  bond  fervitude  ex 
plained,  i.  133.  The  limitations  impcfed  on  various  trades, 
as  to  the  number  of  apprentices,  157.  The  ftatute  of  appren- 
ticefiiip  in  England,  158.  Apprenticefhips  in  France  and  Scot 
land,  159.  General  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  operation  of 
long  apprcnticefhips,  161. 

• The  ftatute  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii.   172. 

Arabs,  their  manner  of  fupporting  war,  iii.  44. 

Army,  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation  may  maintain  orie 
in  a  diflant  country,  ii.  134. 

VOL.  III.  L 1  Army, 
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Army,  Standing,  diftinction  between  and  a  militia,  iii.  53.  Hif- 
torical  review  of,  57.  The  Macedonian  army,  ibid.  Cartha 
ginian  army,  58.  Roman  army,  59.  Is  alone  able  to  perpe 
tuate  the  civilization  of  a  country,  63.  Is  the  fpeedieft  engine 
for  civilizing  a  barbarous  country,  ibid.  Under  what  circum- 
ftances  dangerous  to,  and  under  what,  favourable  to  liberty,  ibid. 

ArtijL'jrs,  prohibited  by  law  from  going  to  foreign  countries,  ii. 
422.  Refiding  abroad,  and  not  returning  on  notice,  expofed  to 
outlawry,  ibid.  See  Mamifa&itrcs. 

AfJrubal,  his  army  greatly  improved  by  difcipline,  iii.  58.  How 
defeated,  59. 

AJJ'embly,  houfes  of,  in  the  Britifh  colonies,  the  conftitutional  free 
dom  of,  {hewn,  ii.  322, 

Affiento  contract,  iii.  113. 

Aflize,  of  bread  and  ale,  remarks  on  that  ftatute,  i.  234.  259. 

Aagujttts,  emperor,  emancipates  the  flaves  of  Vedius  Pollio,  for 
his  cruelty,  ii.  326. 

B 

Balance  of  annual  produce  and  confumption  explained,  ii.  2o3. 
May  be  in  favour  of  a  nation,  when  the  balance  of  trade  is 
againil  it,  209  . 

JBahmee  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide 
it  turns  between  two  countries,  ii.  178.  The  current  doctrine 
of,  on  which  moft  regulations  ef  trade  are  founded,  abfurd,  106- 
If  even,  by  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  both 
fides  may  be  gainers,  197.  How  the  balance  would  ftand,  if 
native  commodities  on  one  fide,  were  paid  with  foreign  com 
modities  on  the  other,  198.  How  the  balance  {lands  when 
commodities  are  purchafed  with  gold  and  filver,  199.  The 
ruin  of  countries  often  predicted  from  the  doctrine  of  an  unfa 
vourable  balance  of  trade,  208. 

Banks,  great  increafe  of  trade  in  Scotland,  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  them  in  the  principal  towns,  i.  367.  Their  ufiuil  courfe 
of  bufmefs,  369.  Confequences  of  their  iffuing  too  much  pa- 
Per>  373-  Neceffarj  caution  for  fome  time  obferved  by  them 
with  regard  to  giving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  378.  Limits 
of  the  advances  they  may  prudently  make  to  traders,  381.  How 
injured  by  the  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  384. 
Hiftory  of  the  Ayr  bank,  391.  Hiflory  of  the  bank  of  Eng 
land,  399.  The  nature  and  public  advantage  of  banks  conii- 
dered,  400.  Bankers  might  carry  on  their  bufmefs  with  lefs 
paper,  404.  Effects  of  the  optional  claufes  in  the  Scots 
notes,  407. 

~. Origin  of  their  eftablifhment,  ii.  184.  Bank  money  ex 
plained, 
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plained,  185.     Of  England,  the  conduct  of,  in  regard  to  tfie 
coinage,  279. 

Bants,  Joint  ftock  companies  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of 
banking,  iii.  127.  129.  A  doubtful  queftion  whether  the  go 
vernment  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the 
Bank  to  profit,  207, 

Banters,  the  credit  of  their  notes  how  eftublifned,  i.  361.  The 
nature  of  the  banking  bufinefs  explained,  ibiJ.  369. 

— — The  multiplication  and  competition  of  bankers  under 

proper  regulations,  of  fcrvice  to  public  credit,  412. 

Baretti,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  fent 
weekly  to  England,  ii.  271. 

Barons,  feudal,  their  power  contracted,  by  the  grant  of  munici 
pal  privileges,  ii.  91.  Their  extenfive  authority,  104.  How 
they  loft  their  authority  over  their  vaffals,  107.  And  the  pow 
er  to  difturb  their  country,  no. 

Barter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  propcn- 
fity  to,  of  extenfive  operation,  and  peculiar  to  man,  i.  24.  Is 
not  fufficient  to  carry  on  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  mankind,  35. 
See  Commerce. 

Batavia,  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  there, 
ii.  391. 

Beaver  fkins,  review  of  the  policy  ufed  in  the  trade  for,  ii.  420. 

£tef,  cheaper  now  in  London  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  i. 
198.  Compared  with  the  prices  of  wheat  at  the  correfponding 
times,  199. 

Benefices,  ecclefiaftical,  the  tenure  of,  why  rendered  fecure,  iii.  179. 
The  power  of  collating  to,  how  taken  from  the  Pope,  in  Eng 
land  and  France,  188.  General  equality  of,  among  the  Prel- 
byterians,  196.  Good  effects  of  this  equality,  197. 

Bengal,  to  what  circumftance  its  early  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures  was  owing,  i.  33.  Prefent  miserable  ft  ate 
of  the  country,  97.  Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of  inlereil 
there,  124. 

. Oppreffive  conduct  of  the  Englifh  there  to  fuit  their  trade 

in  opium,  ii.  392. 

• Why  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  manufac 
tures  than  of  grain,  iii.  35. 

Berne,  brief  hiftory  of  the  republic  of,  ii.   93. 

Eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  there,  iii.  190.  Appli 
cation  of  the  revenue  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  200.  Derives  a 
revenue  from  the  intereft  of  its  treafure,  209. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  punctuality  in  the  payment  of,  how  fecured, 
i.  385.  The  pernicious  practice  of  drawing  ana  rcdniwi):^ 
explained,  386.  The  art*  made  uf«  of  to  dilguife  this  mutual 
traffic  in  bills,  389. 

B'-fifj,  funeriority  of,  how  it  confer;  r;;fpcct  and  authority,  iii.  70. 
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ficfs,  the  ancient  mode  of  electing  them,  and  how  altered,  iit. 
181.  188. 

^  natural  and  political,  analogy  between,  iii.  22. 
ia^  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the  induftry  of  artificers, 
".  274. 

.Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  tendency  of  this  meafure 
examined,  i,  15$. 

StuHtiet,  why  given  in  commerce,  H.  147.  On  exportation,  the 
policy  of  granting  them  confidered,  117.  On  the  exportation 
of  corn,  219.  This  bounty  impofes  two  taxes  on  the  people  ; 
420.  Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  228.  The  bounty  only 
beneficial  to  the  exporter  and  importer.  219.  Motives  of  the 
country  gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  ibid.  A  trade 
•which  requires  a  bounty,  neceiTarily  a  lofing  trade,  231.  Ton 
nage  bounties  to  the  fifheries  confidered,  23.}.  Account  of  the 
white-herring  fifhery,  238.  Remarks  on  other  bounties,  239. 
A  review  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  generally  grant 
ed,  403.  Thofe  granted  on  American  produce  founded  on 
miftaken  policy,  405.  "How  they  affedk  the  ccnfumer,  424. 

JZourJeaux,  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii.  15. 

Brazil^  grew  to  be  a  powerful  colony  under  neglect,  ii.  301.  The 
Dutch  invaders  expelled  by  the  Portugueze  coloniits,  302. 
Computed  number  of  inhabitants  there,  ibid.  The  trade  of 
the  principal  provinces  oppreffed  by  the  Portugueze,  310. 

fireatt,  itsrelativ*  value  with  butchers  meat  compared,  i.  194.  197. 

£reiveryt  reafons  for  transferring  the  taxes  on,  to  the  malt,  iii. 

3°5- 

Bridges,  how  to  be  creeled  and  maintained,  iii.  85. 

Britain ,  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  fuffkiently  paid  for  there, 
i.  98.  The  price  of  provifions  nearly  the  fame  in  moil  pla 
ces,  99.  Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour,  ibid.  Vege 
tables  imported  from  Flanders  in  the  laft  century,  104.  Hii- 
torical  account  of  the  alterations  intereil  of  money  has  under 
gone,  117.  Double  intereft  deemed  a  realbnable  mercantile 
profit,  128. 

In  what  refpe&s  the  carrying  trade  is  advan 
tageous  to,  ii.  60.  Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  Europe,  than  it  really  has,  62.  Is  the  only  country 
of  Europe  in  which  the  obligation  of  purveyance  is  aboliftu  d, 
84.  Its  funds  for  the  fupport  of  foreign  wars  inquired  into, 
135.  Why  never  likely  to  be  much  affedledby  the  free  impor 
tation  of  Trilh  cattle,  157.  Nor  fait  provifions,  158.  Could 
be  little  affccled  by  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  ibid.  '\  he 
policy  of  the  commercial  reftraints  on  the  trade  with  Franco 
examined,  177.  The  trade  with  Franco  might  be  more  ad 
vantageous  to  each  country  than  that  with  any  other,  206.  Why 
one  of  the  ri^heil  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  uud  Portu- 
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g-\l  are  among  .the  pooreft,  265.  Review  of  her  American 
colonies,  305.  The  trade  of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  312. 
Diftin&ion  between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  com 
modities,  explained,  ibid.  Restrains  manufactures  in  Ameri 
ca,  318.  Indulgences  granted  to  the  colonies,  320.  ConlHtuti- 
onal  freedom  of  her  colony  government,  323.  The  fugar 
colonies  of,  worfc  governed  than  thofe  of  France,  325.  Dif- 

.  advantages  refulting  from,  retaining  the  exclufive  trade  of  to 
bacco  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  336.  The  navigation  act 
has  increafed  the  colony  trade,  at  the  expence  of  many  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  339.  The  advantage  of  the  colony- 
trade  eftimated,  344.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclufive 
trade,  recommended,  351.  Events  which  have  concurred  fa 
prevent  'the  ill  effects  of  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  352-  The 
natural  good  effccls  ef  the  colony  trade,  more  than  c<qjunterba.- 
lance  the  bad  effects  of  the  monopoly,  355.  To  maintain  a. 
monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  affumed  over  the 
colonies,  363.  Has  derived  nothing  but  lofs  from  this  domi 
nion,  365.  Is  perhaps1  the  only  ftate  "which  has  only  increafed 
its  expences  by  extending  its  empire,  371.  The  cos  ftitution 
of,  would  have  been  completed  by  admitting  of  American  re* 
prefentation,  376.  Review  of  the  adminlftration  of  the  Ki.i'r. 
India  company,  3.95.  The  intcreft  of  the  confumer  facrifkcd 
to  that  of  the  producer  in  raifmg  an  empire  in  America,  4-5. 

Britain,  Great,  the  annual  revenue  of,  compared  witlv  its  annual 
rents  and  intereft  of  capital  flock,  iii.  212.  The  land-tux  of, 
confidered,  220.  Tythes,  232.  Window  tux,  2.45.  Sfa'mp 
duties,  2/16.  270.  Poll  taxes  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  270. 
The  uniformity  of  taxation  in,  favourable  to  internal  trade,  3  zo. 
The  fyftem  of  taxation  in,  compared  with  that  in  France,  326. 
Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of,  337.  Funded  debt,  338.. 
Aggregate  and  general  funds,  341.  Sinking  fund,  343.  An 
nuities  for  terms  of  years  and  for  lives,  ibid.  Perpetual  annu 
ities  the  beft  transferrable  ftock,  344.  The  reduction  of  the 
public  debts  during  peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accu 
mulation  during  war,  351.  The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colo 
nies,  how  carried  on,  without  the  intervention  of  fpecie,  379. 
The  trade  with  the  fugar  colonies  explained,  380.  Ireland 
and  America  ought  in  juftice  to  contribute  toward-the  difcharge 
of  her  public  debts,  382.  How  the  territorial  acquifit ions  of 
the  Eaft  India  company  might  be  rendered  a  fource  of  reve 
nue,  385.  If  no  fuch  uffiitance  can  be  obtained,  her  only  re» 
fource  pointed  out,  ibid. 

JBiiIIion,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  ii.  137.  See 
Gold  and  Silver. 

JSiirgbs,  free,  the  origin  of,  ii.  89.     To  what  circumftances  they 

owed  their  corporate  jurifcliclions,  91.     Why  admitted  to  fend 

1>  1  a.  repreientativgs 
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representatives  to  parliament,  lid.     Arc   allowed  to  prcucc 

refugees  from  the  country,  95. 
Sum,  Dr.  his  observation*  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  fettlemciits 

of  the  poor,  i.   181.   184. 
Butcbtrs.  meat,  no-where  a  neceffary  of  life,  Hi.  287. 


,  origin  of  that  fe£l,  iii.  192.  Their  principles  of  church 
government,  193. 

Cameron,  Mr.  of  JLochiel,  exercifed,  within  thirty  years  fince,  a 
criminal  jurifdidtion  over  his  own  tenants,  ii.  106. 

Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government  of 
an  exclufive  company,  ii.  304.  But  improved  fpcedily  after 
the  diffolution  of  the  company,  ibid. 

Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  i.  193.  How  to  be  made 
and  maintained,  iii.  86.  That  of  Languedoc,  the  fuppqrt  of, 
how  fecured,  86.  May  be  fuccesfuily  managed  by  joint  ftock 
companies,  128. 

Cantillon,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  la 
bouring  poor,  L  91. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ment  there,  ii.  390. 

Capital,  in  trade,  explained,,  and  how  employed,  i.  342.  Dil- 
tinguilhed  into  circulating  and  fixed  capitals,  343.  ChanuSrer- 
iftic  of  fixed  capitals,  346.  The  Several  kinds  of  fixed  capitals 
fpecified,  ibid.  Chxra&erifHe  of  circulating  capitals,  and  the 
fcveral  kinds  of,  347.  Fixed  capitals  iupported  by  thole  vrhich 
are  circulating,  348.  Circulating  capitals  how  Supported,  349. 
Intention  of  a  fixed  capital,  353.  The  expence  ef  maintaining; 
the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals  iliuflrated,  355.  Money,  as- 
an  article  of  circulating  capital,  considered,  356.  Money,  no- 
meafure  of  capital,  360.  What  quantity  of  induftry  any  ca 
pital  can  employ,  366.  Capitals,  how  far  they  may  be  ex 
tended  by  paper  credit,  381. 

. Muft  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  the  annual  pro 
duce  of  land,  and  labour,  iL  10.  The  proportion  between  ca~ 
pital  and  revenue,  regulates  the  proportion  between  induftry 
and  idlenefs,  16.  How  it  is  incteafed  or  diminished,  17.  Na 
tional  evidences  of  the  increafe  of,  25.  In  what  inftances  pri 
vate  expences  contribute  to  enlarge  the  national  capital,,  29, 
The  increafe  of,  reduces  profits  by  competition,  37.  The  dif 
ferent  ways  of  employing  a  capital.  44.  How  replaced  to  the 
different  clafles  of  traders,  47.  That  employed  in  agriculture 
^uts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  than 
any  equal  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  49.  That  of  a 
siaaufaciurer  fhould  r«fide  within  the  country,  51,  The  ope 
ration.. 
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ration  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
foreign  trade,  compared,  52.  The  prolperity  of  a  country  de 
pends  on  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital  applied  to  thefe  three 
grand  objedls,  54.  Different  returns  of  capitals  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  57.  Is  rather  employed  on  agriculture  than  in 
trade  and  in anu failures,  on  equal  terms,  67.  Is  rather  em 
ployed  in  manufactures  than  in  foreign  trade,  70.  The  natu 
ral  progreis  of  the  employment  of,  71.  Acquired  by  trade,  is 
very  precarious  until  realized  by  the  cultivation  and  improve 
ment  of  land,  116.  The  employment  of,  in  the  different  i'pe- 
cies  of  trade,  how  determined,  150. 

Capitation  taxes,  the  nature  of,  conliJered,Ji'.  175.  In  England, 
276.  In  France,  277. 

Carriage,  land  and  water,  compared,  i.  30.  Water  carriage 
contributes  to  improve  arts  and  induitry,  in  all  countries  where 
it  can  be  ufed,  31.  193.  269. 

Land,  how  facilitated   and  reduced  in  price,  by  public 

works,  iii.  85. 

Carrying  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  ir.  59.  Is 
the  fymptom,  but  not  the  caufe,  of  national  wealth,  and  hence 
points  out  the  two  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  62.  Trades 
may  appear  to  be  carrying  trades,  which  are  not  fo,  il/;d.  The 
diladvantages  of,  to  individuals,  150.  The  Dutch,  hov  ex 
cluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  162.  Draw 
backs  of  duties  originally  granted  for  the  encouragemtnt 
of,  215. 

Cartlagcriian  army,  its  fupcriority  over  the  Roman  army,  ac 
counted  for,  iii.  58. 

Ct.'ttJe,  and  corn,  their  value  compared,  in  the  different  images  of 
;;griculture,  i.  194.  The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  graf- 
fcs,  198.  To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rii'e  in  an 
improving  country,  287.  The  raifing  a  ftock  of,  necefiary  for 
the  fupply  of  manure  to  farms,  288.  Cattle  muft  bear  a  good 
price  to  be  well  fed,  ibid.  The  price  of,  rifes  in  Scotland  in 
confequence  of  the  union  with  England,  290.  Great  multi 
plication  of  European  cattle  in  America,  ibid.  Are  killed  in 
ibme  countries,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  hides  and  rallcw, 
300.  The  market  for  thefe  articles  more  extenfive  than  for 
the  carcafe,  301.  This  market  fometimes  brought  nearer 
Lome  by  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures,  ibid.  How  the 
extenfion  of  cultivation  raifes  the  price  of  animal  food,  317, 
Is  perhaps  the  only  commodity  more  expenfive  to  tranfport  by 
fea  than  by  land,  ii.  158.  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be 
much  affe&ed  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  cattle,  ibid. 

Certificates j-p&iifa i  the  laws  relating  to  ^with  obiervations  on  them,, 
i.  183. 

Sir  Jofiah,  his  obfcrvations  on  trading  companies,  iii.  103. 

Children^, 
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Children,  riches  unfavourable  to  the  productioH,  and  extreme  po 
verty  to  the  raifing,  of  them,  i.  105.  The  mortality  ilill  great 
er  among  thofe  maintained  by  charity,  106. 

Ci '.Ji.i,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  induftry  there 
\vas  owing,  i.  33.  Concurrent  teilinsonies  of  the  miiery  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Chinefe,  0.5.  Is  not  however  a  declin 
ing  country,  96.  High  rate  of  intereft  of  money  there,  126. 
The  price  of  labour  there,  lower  than  in  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  267.  Great  flate  affumed  by  the  grandees,  268.  Sil 
ver  the  moft  profitable  article  to  fend  thither,  270.  The  pro 
portional  value  of  Gold  to  Silver,  how  rated  there,  276.  The 
value  of  gold  and  filver  much  higher  there  than  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  312. 

Agriculture  favoured  there,  beyond  manufactures,  iii.  31. 

Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there,  ibid.  Exteniion  of  the  home- 
niarket,  32.  Great  attention  paid  to  the  roads  there,  92.  In 
what  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confills,  2.33.  The 
revenue  of,  partly  raifed  in  kind,  234. 

C&ttfel,  tht  richer  the  church,  the  poorer  the  ftate,  iii.  2CO.  A- 
mount  cf  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  ibid.  The  re 
venue  of  the  church  heavier  taxed  in  Pruffia,  than  lay  proprie 
tors,  229.  The  nature  and  effect  of  tythes  confidered,  232.. 

Circulation,  the  dangerous  practice  of  raifing  money  by,  explain 
ed,  i.  386.  In  traffic,  the  two  different  branches  of,  confider 
ed,  40:-. 

C/t>.>j,  circumftances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  ii.  95. 
Thofc  of  Italy  the  firll  that  role  to  confequer.ee,  96.  The  com 
merce  and  manufactures  of,  have  occuiicned  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country,  1 1 2. 

Clergy,  a  fupply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  founda 
tions  for  their  education,  i.  172.  Curates  worfc  paid  than  ma 
ny  mechanics,  Hid. 

Of  an  eftablifhed  religion,  why  unfuccefbful  againft  the- 

teachers  of  a  new  religion,  iii.  165.  Why  they  perfecute  their 
adverfaries,  166.  The  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  how  kept  alive,  167.  Utility  of  ecclefiailical  efta- 
blifhments,  170.  How  connected  with  the  civil  magiftrate, 
ibid.  Unfafe  for  the  civil  magiftrate  to  differ  with  them,  177. 
Mull  be  managed  without  violence,  1 80.  Of  the  church  of 
Rome,  one  great  army  cantoned  over  Europe,  182.  Their 
power  firnilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons,  during  the  fuedal 
monkifli  ages,  183.  How  the  power  of  the  Romifli  clergy  de 
clined,  186.  Evils  attending  allowing  parifhes  to  elect  their 
own  miniflers,  194. 

Cloatbiag,  more  plentiful  than  food,  in  unciiltivated  countries,  i. 
212.  The  materials  for,  the  firft  articles  rude  nations  have  to 
offer,  313. 

Coal). 
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£W,  mnft  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference 
for  fuel,  i.  218.  The  price  of,  how  reduced,  219. 

The  exportation  of,  fubjc&ed  to  a  duty  higher  than  the 

prime  coft  of,  at  the  pit,  ii.  421.     The  chcapefl  of  all  fuel,  iii. 
284.     The  tax  on,  abfurdly  regulated,  285. 

Coal  mines,  their  different  degrees  of  fertility,  i.  217.  When  fer 
tile,  are  fomctimes  unprofitable  by  fituation,  ibid.  The  pro- 
portic  n  of  rent  generally  paid  for,  220.  The  machinery  necef- 
fary  to,  cxpenfive,  344. 

Coal  trade  from  NevvcafUe  to  London,  employs  more  Shipping 
than  all  the  other  carrying  trade  of  England,  ii.  60. 

Cochin  China,  remarks  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation 
there,  i.  205. 

Coin,  ftamped,  the  origin,  and  peculiar  advantages  of,  in  com 
merce,  i,  39.  The  different  fpecie*  of  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  40.  Caufes  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  of,  41. 
46.  49.  How  the  flandard  coin  of  different  nations  came  to  be 
of  different  metals,  54.  A  reform  in  the  Englifh  coinage  fug- 
gefted,  6i.  Silver,  conferences  attending  the  debafement  of, 
234.  Coinage  of  France  and  Britain,  examined,  ii.  180.  Why 
coin  is  privately  melted  down,  276.  The  mint  chiefly  employ 
ed  to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus  diminifhed,  277.  A  duty  to 
pay  the  coinage  would  prefcrve  money  from  being  melted  or 
counterfeited,  il'ul.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  in  France,  2/8. 
How  a  feignorage  on  coin  would  operate,  ibid.  A  tax  upon 
coinage  is  advanced  by  every  body,  and  finally  paid  by  nobody. 
281.  A  revenue  loft,  by  government  defraying  the  expencc 

^  of  coinage,  ibid.  Amount  of  the  annual  coinage  before  the 
late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  282.  The  law  for  the  en 
couragement  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  283. 

Conferences  of  raifmg  the  denomination  of,  as  an  expedi 
ent  to  facilitate  payment  of  public  debts,  iii.  362.    Adulteration 
of,  366. 

Colisrt,  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regi.L'rnis  difputed,  ii. 
168.  iii.  9.  His  character,  8. 

Colleges,  caufe  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired 
into,  i.  49.  The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  general 
ly  arife,  iii.  131.  Whether  they  have  in  general  anfwered  the 
purpofes  of  their  inftitution,  ibid.  Thefe  endowments  have  cli- 
minifned  the  neceffity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  132.  The 
privileges  of  graduates  by  refidence,  and  charitable  foundation 
of  fcholarfhips,  injurious  to  collegiate  education,  135.  .  Difci- 
pline  of,  136. 

Colliers  and  coal-heavers,  their  high  earnings  accounted  for,  i.  136. 

Colonies,  new,  the  natural  progrefs  of,  121. 

-  •  •• —  Modern,  the  commercial  advantages  derived  from  them, 
ii.J48.     Ancient,  on  what  principles  founded,  284.     Ancient 

Grecian 
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Grecian  colonies  not  retained  under  fubjection  to  the  parent 
ftates,  284.  Diitinct'oa  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colo 
nies,  286.  Circumstances  that  led  to  the  eftabliihment  of  Eu 
ropean  colonies  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  America,  287.  The 
En  ft  Indies  dii'covered  by  Vai'co  de  Gama,  288.  The  Well 
Indies  difcovered  by  Columbus,  ibid.  Gold  the  object  of  the 
firft  Spanifn  enterprizes  there,  292.  And  of  thofe  of  all  other 
European  nations,  295.  Caufes  of  the  profperity  of  new  co 
lonies,  296.  Rapid  progreis  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  298. 
The  Roman  colonies  flow  in  improvement,  Ibid.  The  remote*- 
ncfs  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
European  colonies  there,  299.  Expence  of  the  civil  eftablifh- 
ments  in  Britifh  America,  308.  Ecclefiaftical  government,  ibid. 
General  view  of  the  reftraints  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the  Euro 
pean  colonies,  309.  The  trade  of  the  Britifh  colonies,  how  re 
gulated,  312.  The  different  kinds  of  non-enumerated  commo 
dities  fpecified,  ibid.  Enumerated  commodities,  315.  Re- 
ftraints  upon  their  manufactures,  318.  Indulgences  granted 
them  by  Britain,  319.  Were  free  in  every  other  refpect  ex 
cept  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  322.  Little  credit  due  to  the 
policy  of  Europe  from  the  fuccefs  of  the  colonies,  327.  Throve 
by  the  policy  and  injuftice  of  the  European  governments,  328. 
Have  contributed  to  augment  the  induilry  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  331.  Exclufive  privileges  of  trade,  a  dead  weight 
upon  all  thefe  exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America,  332. 
Have  in  general  been  a  fource  of  expence  inflead  of  revenue 
to  their  mother  countries,  334.  Have  only  benefited  their 
mother  countries  by  the  exclufive  trade  carried  on  with  them, 
335.  Confequences  of  the  navigation  act,  337.  The  advan 
tage  of  the  colony  trade  to  Britain  cftimated,  344.  A  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  exclufive  commerce  recommended,  351. 
Events  which  have  prevented  Britain  from  fenfibly  feeling  the 
lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  352.  The  effects  of  the  colony  trade, 
and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  diftinguHhed,  354.  To  main 
tain  a  monopoly,  the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  Great  Bri 
tain  affumes  over  the  colonies,  763.  Amount  of  the  ordinary 
peace  eftablifhment  of,  364.  The  two  late  wars  Britain  fuf- 
tained,  colony  wars,  to  hi  •••port  a  monopoly,  Hid.  Two  modes 
by  which  they  might  be  taxed  367.  Their  affemblies  not 
likely  to  tax  them,  ibid.  Taxes  by  parliamentary  requifition, 
as  little  likely  to  be  raifed,  369.  Reprefentatives  of,  might 
be  admitted  into  the  Britifh  parliament  with  good  effect,  3/3. 
Anfwer  to  objections  againft  American  representation,  375. 
The  intcreft  of  the  coniumor  in  Britain,  facrificcd  to  that  of 
the  producer,  in  raifing  an  empire  in  America.  425. 
olumbus,  the  motive  that  led  to  his  difcovery  of  America,  ii.  288". 

Why 
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Why  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  iilands  he  difcovered, 
289-  His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  productions,  391. 

Co'umella,  his  inftruclion  for  fencing  a  kitchen-garden,  i.  201. 
Adviies  the  planting  of  vineyards,  202. 

Commerce^  the  different  common  ftandards  or  mediums  made  life 
of  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities,  in  the  early  fta- 
ges  of,  i.  36.  Origin  of  money,  36.  Definition  of  the  term 
value ,  42. 

• Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  merchants 

and  manufacturers  of  the  favoured  country,  neceffarily  difad- 
vantageous  to  thwfe  of  the  favouring  country,  ii.  268.  Trau- 
ilation  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Portu 
gal  concluded  in  1703,  by  Mr.  Methuen,  269.  Reftraints 
laid  upan  the  European  colonies  in  America,  310.  The  prefent 
fplendor  of  the  mercantile  fyitcm  owing  to  the  difcovery  and 
colonieatiun  of  America,  378.  Review  of  the  plan  by  which 
it  propofes  to  enrich  a  country,  399.  The  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer  conftantly  facrificecl  to  that  of  the  producer,  423.  See 
Agriculture,  Bunks,  Capital,  Manufactures,  Merchant ,  Money, 
Stoci;  Trade,  £c. 

Commodities  i  the  barter  of,  infuflicient  for  the  mutual  fupply  of 
the  wants  of  mankind,  i.  35.  Metals  found  to  be  the  heft 
medium  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of,  36.  .Labour  an  invari 
able  ftandard  for  the  value  of,  47.  Real  and  nominal  prices  of, 
diftinguifhed,  48.  The  component  parts  of  the  prices  of,  ex 
plained  and  illuftrated,  73.  The  natural,  and  market  prices  of, 
diftinguifhed,  and  how  regulated,  74.  The  ordinary  propor 
tion  between  the  value  of  any  two  commodities,  not  neceffa 
rily  the  fame  as  between  the  quantities  of  them  commonly 
in  the  market,  276..  The  price  of  rude  produce,  how  affeel- 
ed  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improvement,  283. 

„ Foreign,  are  plentifully  purchafed  with  the  produce 

of  domeftic  induftry,  ii.  36.  When  advantageoufly  exported 
in  a  rude  ftate,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  70.  The  quantity 
of,  in  every  country,  naturally  regulated  by  the  demand,  127. 
Wealth  in  goods,  and  in  money,  compared,  130.  Exportation 
of,  to  a  proper  market,  always  attended  with  more  profit  than 
that  of  gold  and  filver,  137.  The  natural  advantages  of  coun 
tries  ;n  particular  productions,  fometimes  not  poflible  to  flrug- 
gle  aguinft,  156. 

Coi.-ipaivy,  mercantile,  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  intereft 
v/hen  they  become  fovereigns,  ii.  394  An  exclufive  company 
a  public  nuifance,  399. 

. Trading,  how  firft  formed,  iii.  97.  Regulated,  and 

joint  itock  companies,  diftinguifhed,  98.  Regulated  compa 
nies  in  Great  Britain,  fpecified,  ibid.  Are  ufelefs,  99.  The 
£  on  ikint  view  of  inch  companies,  102.  .Forts  and  garrifons, 

why 
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why  never  maintained  by  regulated  companies,  103.  The  na 
ture  of  joint  ftock  companies  explained,  107.  125.  A  mono 
poly  neceilary  to  enable  a  joint  ftock  company  to  carry  on  a 
foreign  trade,  ibid.  What  kind  of  joint  ftock  companies  need 
no  exclufive  privileges,  127.  Joint  (lock  companies,  why  well 
adapted  tu  the  trade  of  banking,  Hid.  The  trade  of  insurance 
may  be  carried  on  fucccfsfully  by  a  ftock  company,  128.  Alfo 
inland  navigations,  and  the  i'upply  of  water  to  a  great  city,  ibid. 
Ill  fuccefs  ot  joint  ftock  companies  in  other  undertakings,  130, 

Cofsfftition^  the  efftcl  of,  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities,  i.  76. 
Among  the  venders,  77.  116. 

Concordat,  in  France,  its  object,  iii.   1 88. 

Co.i^rjfi,  American,  its  ftrength  owing-  to  the  important  charac 
ters  it  confers  on  the  members  of  it,  ii.  374. 

Converjion  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland,  explain? 
ed,  i.  238. 

Copper,  the  ftandard  meafure  of  value  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
i.  55.  Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  56. 

Cor/,  the  largcft  quadruped  on  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,  defcri- 
bed,  ii.  290. 

Com,  the  railing  of,  in  different  countries,  not  fubject  to  the  fame 
degree  of  rivallhip  as  manufactures,  i.  17.  Is  the  beft  ftandard 
for  referved  rents,  49.  The  price  of,  how  regulated,  51.  The 
price  of,  the  beft  ftandard  for  comparing  the  different  values  oi 
particular  commodities  at  different  times  and  places,  j4.  The 
three  component  parts  in  the  price  of,  68.  Is  dearer  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  ico.  Its  value  compared  with  that  of  butch 
ers  meat,  in  the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  194.  199. 
Compared  with  iilver,  23  z.  Circumftanccs  in  a  hiftorical  ritw 
of  the  prices  of  corn,  that  have  mifled  writers  in  treating  cf  the 
value  of  filvcr  at  different  periods,  238.  Is  always  a  more  ac 
curate  meafure  of  value,  than  any  other  commodity,  245. 
Why  dearer  in  great  towns  than  in  the  country,  249.  Why 
dearer  in  fern-  rich  commercial  countries,  as  Holland  and  Ge 
noa,  il>U,  Rofc  in  its  nominal  price  on  the  difcovery  of  the 
American  mines,  251.  And  in  confequence  of  the  civil  war 
under  king  Charles  I.  253.  And  in  confequence  of  the  boun 
ty  on  the  exportation  of,  tbl.l.  Tendency  of  the  bounty  examin 
ed,  257.  Chronological  table  of  the  prices  of,  330. 

The  leaft  profitable  article  of  growth  in   the   Britifh   Weft 

Indian  colonies,  ii.  79.  The  reftraints  formerly  laid  upon  the 
trade  of,  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  86.  The 
free  importation  of,  could  little  affect  the  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  159.  The  policy  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of, 
examined,  219.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn,  not  pro 
duced  by  the  bounty,  ih;d.  Tillage  not  encouraged  by  the 
b«unty,  212.  The,  money  price  of,  regulates  thut  oi"  all  othcr 
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Jiome-made  commodities,  223.     Illuftration,  225.     Ill  effecls 
of  the   bounty,  228.     Motives  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
granting  the  bounty,  229.     The  natural  value  of  corn  not  to 
be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  231.     The  four  fevc- 
ral  branches  of -the  corn  trade  fpecified,  241.    The  inland  deal 
er,  for  his  own  intereft  will  not  raile  the  price  of  corn  higher 
than  the  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,  ibrJ.     Corn  a  commo 
dity  the  leait  liable  to  be  monopolized,  243.     The  inland  deal 
ers  in  corn  too  numerous  and  difperfed  to  form  a  general  com 
bination,  244.     Dearths  never  artificial,    but   when  govern 
ment  interferes  improperly  to  prevent  them,  Hid.     The  free 
dom  of  the  corn  trade,  the  beft  fecurity  againft  a  famine,  248. 
Old  Englifh  ftatute  to  prohibit  the  corn  trade,  ibid..     Confe- 
quences  of  farmers  being  forced  to  become  corn  dealers,  249. 
The  uie  of  corn  dealers  to  the  farmers,  252.     The  prohibito 
ry  ftatute  againft  the  corn  trade  ibftened,  253.     But  ftiil  un 
der  the  Influence  of  popular  prejudices,  254.     The  average 
quantity   of  corn  imported  and  exported,  compared  with  the 
roniumption  and  annual  produce,  256.     Tendency  of  a  free 
importation  of  corn,  257-    The  home  market  the  moft  impor 
tant   one   for   corn,  238.     Duties   payable  on  the  importation 
'of  grain,  before  13  Geo.  III.  259,  note.     The  impropriety  of 
the  ftatute  22  Car.  II.  for  regulating  the  importation  of  wheat, 
confcffed  by  the  fufpenfion  of  its  execution,  by  temporary  fta- 
tutes,  260.     The  home-market  indirectly  fupplied  by  the  ex 
portation  of  corn,  ibid.     How  a  liberal  fyftem  of  free  exporta 
tion  and  importation,  among  all  nations,  would  operate,  262. 
The  laws  concerning  corn,  fimilar  to  thofe  relating  to  religi 
on,  263.     The  home  market  fupplied  by  the  carrying  trade, 
ibid.     The   fyftem   of  laws  connected  with  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  bounty,  undeferving  of  prarfe,  264.     Remarks  on  the 
ftatute  13  Geo.  III.   265. 

•Corporations,  tendency  of  the  cxclufive  privileges  of,  on  trade,  i» 
83.  157.  By  what  authority  creeled,  163.  The  advantages 
corporations  derive  from  the  furrounding  country,  146.  Check 
the  operations  of  competition,  168.  Their  internal  regulati 
ons,  combinations  againft  the  public,  170.  Are  injurious,  even 
to  the  members  of  them,  171.  The  laws  of,  obllrud  the  free 
circulation  of  labour,  from  one  employment  to  another,  179. 
k The  origin  of,  ii.  90.  Are  exempted  by  their  pri 
vileges  from  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons,  91.  The  Euro 
pean  Euft  India  companies  difadvantageous  to  the  eaftern  com 
merce,  145.  The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  ought 
to  be  deftroyed,  172. 

Cottagers^    in   Scotland,  their   fituatioti    defcribed,  i.    153.     Are 
cheap  manufacturers  of  flocking*,  154,     The  diminution   of, 
in  England,  coufidered,  295. 
VOL.  III.  Mm  CwarJ, 
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,  character  of,  iii.  163, 

Credit.      See  Paper-money. 

CruzaJet  to  the  Holy  Land,  favourable  to  the  revival  of  com 
merce,  ii.  96. 

Currency  of  ftates,  remarks  on",  ii.  183. 

Citjloms,  the  motives  and  tendency  of  drawbacks  from  the  duties 
of,  ii.  210.  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  increafed  by  draw 
backs,  215. 

-•  •  Occafion  of  firfl  impofing  the  duties  of,  iii.  97.  Ori 
gin  of  thofc  duties,  299.  Three  ancient  branches  of,  291. 
Drawbacks  of,  293.  Are  regulated  according  to  the  mercan 
tile  fyftem,  ibid.  Frauds  pradifed  to  obtain  drawbacks  and 
bounties,  294.  The  duties  of,  in  many  inftances  uncertain, 
296.  Improvement  of,  fuggefled,  297.  Computation  of  the 
expence  of  collecting  them,  315. 


'Dairy,  the  bufmefs  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  fave-all,  i.  296. 
Circumftances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it, 
ibid.  Engiilh  and  Scotch  dairies,  297. 

Danube,  the  navigation  of  that  river  why  of  little  ufe  to  the  inte 
rior  parts  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  i.  34. 

Dawnant,  Dr.  his  objections  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on  beer 
to  the  malt,  confidered,  iii.  308. 

Dearths,  never  caufed  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in 
corn,  but  by  fome  general  calamity,  ii.  244.  The  free  exer- 
ci-fe  of  the  corn  trade  the  befl  palliative  againft  the  inconveni- 
ces  of  a  dearth,  253.  Corn  dealers  the  befl  friends  to  the  peo 
ple  at  fu:h  feafons,  255. 

Debts,  public,  the  origin  of,  traced,  iii.  333.  Are  accelerated 
by  the  expences  attending  war,  334.  Account  of  the  unfund 
ed  debt  of  Great  Britain,  339.  The  funded  debt,  ibid.  Ag 
gregate  and  general  funds,  341.  Sinking  fund,  343.  349. 
Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives,  343.  The  reduc 
tion  of,  during  peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  its  accumulation 
during  war,  351.  The  plea  of  the  intereft  being  no  burden 
to  the  nation,  cor.fidered,  358.,  Are  feldom  fairly  paid  when 
Accumulated  to  a  certain  degrc'e,  362.  Might  eafily  be  dif- 
charged,  by  extending  the  Britilh  lyftem  of  taxation  over  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  368.  Ireland  and  America  ought 
t(O  contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debts  of  Britr.in,  382. 

Dtckcr,  Sir  Matthew,  his  obiervation  on  the  accumulation  of 
taxes,  iii.  283.  His  propofal  for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the 
confumer,  by  annual  payments,  confidered,  288. 

Demntid,  though  the  increafe  of,  may  at  firfl  raife  the  price  of 
goods,  it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterwards,  iii.  117. 
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,  account  of  the  let  elements  of,  in  the  Welt  Indies,  ii.  JJOJr 
f^  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  working  for,  i,  227. 
e,  thv?  great   importance  of,  in  War,  iii,  55.     Instances, 

57,  &C-- 

Dh*r/t6Hf,  public,  their  political  life,  iii.  176. 

Js«iHiHgo%  He,  miftakea  by  Columbus  for  a  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
ii,  489.  tti  principal  productions,  ^90.  The  natives  foon  Strip 
ped  of  sill  their  gold,  291,  Hlftorical  view  of  the  French  co 
lony  there,  305. 

Jhomflay  book,  the  intention  of  that  compilation,  iii    iip, 

Jhriant,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  fetiled,  ii.  184. 

JSrtf/pfl//*  exhibition*,  the  political  ufe  of,  iii.  177. 

Erawlaeh,  in  commerce,  explained,  ii,  147,  The  motives  to, 
and  tendency  of,  explained,  ii.  aio.  On  wines,  currants, 
and  wrought  filks,  an.  On  tobacco  and  fugar,  212.  On 
wines,  particularly  confidered,  ibid.  Were  originally  granted 
to  encourage  the  carrying  trade,  a  15.  The  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  increai'ed  by  them,  ibid.  Drawbacks  allowed  in  fa 
vour  of  the  colonies,  321. 

Drugs )  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportation,  ii.  418. 

Drutditrinefsi  the  motive  to  this  vice  inquired  into,  ii.  202. 

Dutch,  their  fcttlementsin  America  flow  in  improvement  becaufc 
under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company,  ii.  303.  Their 
Eail  India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  386.  Meafures  taken  by, 
to  fccure  the  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade,  3^1.  See  Holland* 


Eaf  India,  repr«fentation  of  the  miferabk  {late  of  the  provinces 

+  of,  under  the  Englilh  government  there,  i.  97.  Historical  view 
of  the  European  trade  with  thofe  countries,  166.  Rice  coun 
tries  more  populoue  and  rich  than  corn  countries,  268.  The 
real  price  oi labour  .lower. in  China  and  Indollan,  than  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  269.  Gold  and  filver  the  moft  prof- 
table  commodities  to  carry  thither,  ibhL  The  proportional  v.  - 
lue  of  gold  to  filver,  how  rated  there,  275. 

• great  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  difcovery 

of  a  pa-flage  to,  round  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  144.  Hif- 
torical  review  of  the  intercourfe  with,  145.  Effect  of  the  an 
nual  exportation  of  filver  to,  from  Europe,  ibid.  The  trade  with, 
chiefly  carried  on  by  exclufive  companies,  384.  Tendency  tf 
their  monopolies,  385. 

Company,  a  monopoly  againft  the  very  nation  in  whi<  \\ 

it  is  creeled,  ii.  384.  The  operation  of  fuch  a  COP  puny  in  a 
poor  aiul  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  386.  That  country 
vvhofe  capital  is  not  large  enov.o-h  to  tend  to  fuch  a  diftant  trade 
ought  not  to  engage  iu  it,  38^.  The  mercantile  habits  of  trad- 
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tng  companies  render  them  incapable  of  confulting  their  trne 
interefts  when  they  become  fovereigns,  394.  The  genius  of  the 
adminiftration  of  the  Engliih  company,  395.  Subordinate  prac 
tices  of  their  agents  and  clerks,  396.  The  bad  conduit  el"  agent* 
in  India  owing  to  their  fituaticn,  398.  Such  an  exclufwe  com 
pany  a  nuifance  in  every  refped:,  399. 

Eujl  India  Company,  brief  review  of  their  hiftory,  iii.  115.  Their 
privileges  invaded,/'/;///.  A  rival  company  formed,  116.  The  two 
companies  united,  117.  Are  infe&ecl  with  the  fpirit  of  war  and 
vonqueft,  1 18.  Agreements  between  the  company  and  govern 
ment,  119.  Interference  of. government  in  their  territorial  ad- 
miniflration,  121.  And  in  the  diwction  at  home,  Hid.  Why 
unlit  to  govern  a.  great  empire,  132.  Their  fovereign  and  com 
mercial  chanufters  incompatible,  208.  How  the  territorial 
.icquifitions  of,  might  be  rendered  a  fource  of  revenue,  305. 

Edinburgh,  its  prefent  fhare  of  trade  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
court  and  parliament,  ii.  16. 

Education,  the  principal  caufe  of  the  various  talents  obfervable  in 
different  men,  i.  28. 

thofe  parts  of,  for  which  there  sre  no  public  inftitutions 

generally  the  beft  taught,  iii.  137.  In  iiniverfities  a  view  of, 
145.  Of  travelling  for,  147.  Courfe  of,  in  the  republics  of 
itncient  Greece,  148.  In  ancient  Rome,  149.  The  ancient 
teachers  fuper^or  to  thofe  in  modern  times,  154^  Public  infii- 
tutions  injurious  to  good  education,  155.  Inquiry  how  far  the 
public  ought  to  attend  to  the  education  of  the  people,  156^ 
The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  ruiks. 
of  the  people,  159.  The  advantages  of  a  proper  attention  in 
the  ftate  to  the  education  of  the  people,  164. 

E*ypt,  the  firft  country  in  which  agriculture  and' manufactures  ap 
pear  to  have  been  cultivated,  i.  32.  Agriculture  was  greatly 
favoured  there,  iii.  33.  Was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
empire,  35. 

Rje&aienti  adion  of,  in  England,  when  invented  and  its  operati 
on,  ii.  8l. 

Employments,  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  the  different 
kinds  of,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  continually^  tend  to  equa-«. 
lity,  i.  130.  The  differences  or  inequalities  among,  fpecified» 
131.  The  conftancy  or  precarioufnefs  of,  influences  the  rate 
of  wages,  135. 

ng/anJ,  the  dates  of  its  feventl  fpecies  of  comage,  filver,  gold,, 
and  copper,  i.  55.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there,  than  in  North 
America,  93.  The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries  com 
pared,  94. 

. the  produce  and  labour  of,  have  gradually  increafed 

from  the  carlieft  accounts  in  hiftopi",  while  writers  are  reprc- 
fenting  the  country  as  rapidly  declining,  ii.  25.  Enumeration 
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of  obilructions  and  calamities  which  the  prosperity  of  the  coun 
try  has  furrnounted,  26.  Circumftances  that  favour  commerce 
and  manufactures,  114.  Laws  in  f.  vour  of  agriculture,  .ibid. 
"Why  formerly  unable  to  carry  on  foreign  wars  of  long  durati 
on,  140.  Why  the  commerce  with  France  hus  been  fubjc&cd 
to  io  many  difcouragements,  206.  Foundation  of  the  enmity 
between  thefe  countries,  107.  Tranflation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  concluded  in  1703,  with  Portugal,  269.  Inquiry  into 
the  value  o?  the  trade  with  Portugal,  271.  Might  procure  gold 
without  the  Portugal  trade,  272.  Conferences  of  fecuring.the 
colony  trade  by  the  navigation  act,  337. 

jLngritJJing.    See  Forejfalling. 

Entails,  the  law  of,  prevents  the  divifion  of  lan^t  by  alienation, 
ii.  72.  Intention  of,  74. 

Eiirnpe,  general  review  of  the  feveral  natio-ns  cf,  as  to  their  im- 
provemeut  fmce  the  difcovery  of  America,  i.<  264.  The  two 
richeft  countries  in,  enjoy  the  greuteft  mares  of  the-  carrying 
trade,  ii.  62,  Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by,  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  336-  The  parti 
cular  advantages  derived  by  each  colonizing  country,  333.  And 
by  others  which  have  no  colonies,  379. 

Exchange,  the  operation  of  in  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  differ 
ent  countries,  123.  The  courie  of,  an  uncertain  criterion  of 
the  balance  of  trade  between  two  countries,  178.  Is  generally 
in  favour  of  thofe.  countries  which  pay  in  Bank  money,  againft 
thofe  which  pay  in  common  currency,  196. 

E-xcijf,  the  principal  objects  of,  iii.  290.  The  duties  of,  more 
clear  and  dii'Hnct  than  the  cuftosns,  295.  Affecls  only  a  few 
articles  of  the  moll  general  confumption,  29*6.  The  excife 
fcheme  of  Sir  Robert-  Wai  pole  defended;  301.  The  excife  up- 
(  n  home-made  fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors,  the  molt  pro 
ductive,  302.  Espence  of  levying  excife  duties  computed,  315. 
The  laws  of,  more  vexatious  than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms,  318. 

JRxetifc,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire 
arms,  iii.  54. 

ExpenceS)  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capital,  ii.  29. 
The  advantage  of  beftowing  them  on  durable' commodities,  31. 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  6l,  When  rude 
produce  may  be  advantageoufly  exported,  even  by  a  foreign  ca 
pital,  70.  Wliy  encouraged  by  European  nations,  146.  By 
what  means  promoted,  147.  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of, 
drawbacks  of  duties,  210.  The  grant  of  bounties  on,  confider- 
ed,  217.  Exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufactures,  review 
of  th*  reftraints  and  prohibitions  of,  406. 
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FaltLy  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magiftrate,  iii.  178", 

families  feldom  remain  on  large  eftatea  for  many  generations  iu 
commercial  countries,  ii.  in. 

F.iminr.     See  Dearth. 

Farmers  of  land,  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  their  gain,  dil- 
tingwifhed,  i.  73.  Require  more  knowledge  and  experience 
than  the  generality  of  manufacturers,  167.  In  what  their  ca 
pitals  confiit,  344. 

-•-  '  •  •"•  the  great  quantity  of  productive  labour  put  into  motion 
by  their  capitals,  ii.  48.  Artificers  .necefiary  to  them,  68. 
Their  fituatifon  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu 
rope,  82.  Labour  under  great  difad vantages  every  where,  85.. 
Origin  of  long  leafes  of  farms,  no.  Are  a  clafs  of  men  lealt 
fubject  to  the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly,  161.  Were  forced 
by  old  ftatutes,  to  become  the  only  dealers  in  corn,  24,8.  Coufd 
not  fell  corn  cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant,  249.  Could 
feldom  fell  it  fo  cheap,  250  The  culture  of  land  obftructed  by 
this  divifiofl  of  their  capitals,  251.  The  ufe  of  corn  dealers  to 
the  farmers,  252. 

- — • Txow  they  contribute  to  the  annual  production  of  land, 

according  to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  cecono- 
my,  iii.  IO. 

—  of  the  public  revenue,  their  ch^radter,  ilL  324.  347. 

Feudal  government,  miferable  ftate  of  the  occupiers  cf  kind  under,, 
ii.  12.  Trade  and  interell  of  money  under,  13.  Feudal  chiefs, 
their  power,  73.  Slaves  their  lituatioe,  77  Tenures  of  land, 
79.  Taxation,  84-  Original  poverty  and  fervile  flate  of  the 
tradesmen  in  towns,  88.  Immunities  fcldom  granted  but  for 
valuable  confide  rations,  ibid.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  89.  The 
power  of  the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privileges,  91.  Tho 
caufe  and  eifecl  of  ancient  hoipHality,  103.  Extenfive  power 
of  the  ancient  barons,  104.  Was  not  eftablifhed  in  England 
until  the  Norman  conqueft,  10^  Was  filently  fubverted  by 
manufadlures  and  commerce,  107. 

Feudal  wars,  how  fupported,  iii.  47.  Military  exercifes  not  well- 
attended  to,  under,  49.  Standmg  armies  gradually  introduced 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  61.  Account  of  the 
cafualties  or  taxes  under,  264.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed 
"by  the  great  landholders,  330. 

flars,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  inflitution  explained, 
i.  *38- 

fines,  for  the  renewal  of  leafes,  the  motive  for  exacting  them,  and 
their  tendency,  iii.  224. 

fire  anus,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  effe&ed  by  the  invention 

ef 
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of,  in.  54.  65.    The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  extenfioa 
of  civilization,  66. 

Fiji,  the  component  ports  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  70.  The 
multiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  induftry,  both  limited^ 
and  uncertain,  308.  How  an  iucreafe  of  demand  raiics  the 
price  of  fifh,  ibid. 

Fijbeties,  obfervations  on  the  tonnage  bounties  granted  to,  ii.  233. 
To  the  herring  fiftiery,  ibid.  The  bout  fiihery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  236. 

Flanders,  the  ancient  commercial  prosperity  of,  perpetuated  by 
the  folid  improvements  of  agriculture,  ii.  117. 

flax,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  70. 

Fleetivwdy  bilhop,  remarks  on  his  Chronicon  Prctiofum,  i.  239. 
242. 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  I    70. 

Fos.t,  will  always  purchafe  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on 
the  fpot,  i.  189.  Bread  and  butchers'  meat  compared,  194, 
195.  Is  the  original  fource  of  every  other  production,  216. 
The  abundance  of,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches 
of  the  world,  and  gives  the  principal  value  to  mar.y  other  kind* 
of  riches,  228. 

For  ffl  ailing  and  engr-cffing,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  fufpicums 
of  witchcraft,  ii.  255. 

Forts,  when  neceffary  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  Hi.  95. 

prance,  fluctuations  in  the  legal  rate  of  interefi  for  money  there, 
curing  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  i.  119.  Remarks  on 
the  trade  and  riches  of,  120.  The  nature  of  apprenticeships 
there,  159-  The  propriety  of  retraining  the  planting  of  vine 
yards,  examined,  20 ?.  Variations  in  the  price  t»l  grain  there> 
236.  The  money  price  of  labour  has  funk  gradually  with  the 
money  price  of  corn,  262.  Foundation  of  the  Miffiflippi» 
foheme,  396. 

France,  little  trade  or  induftry  to  be  found  in  the  parliament  towns 
ef,  ii.  15.  Defcription  of  the  clafs  of  farmers  called  metayers, 
79.  Laws  relating  to  the  tenure,  of  land,  83.  Services  for 
merly  enacted  befidt-  rent,  ibid.  The  taille,  what,  and  its  ope 
ration  in  checking  the  cultivation  of  land,  84.  Origin  of  the 
magiilrates  and  councils  of  cities,  63.  No  direel  legal  encou 
ragement  given  to  agriculture,  115.  Ill  policy  of  M.  Colbert's 
commercial  regulations,  168.  French  goods  heavily  taxed  int 
Great  Britain,  1 75.  The  commercial  interccarfe  between 
France  and  England  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  176- 
The  policy  of  the  commercial  reftraints  between  France  and 
Britain,  confidered,  177.  State  of  the  coinage  there,  181. 
Why  the  comn  erce  with  England  has  been  fubjeeled  to  dif- 
couragements,  206.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  betwaen  thefe- 
countries,  2.07.  Remarks  concerning  the  feignorage  on  coin, 
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277.  Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,  278.  The  trade  of  the 
French  colonies,  how  regulated,  313.  The  government  of  the 
colonies  conducted  witlr  moderation,  324.  The  fuoar  colonies 
of,  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  325.  The  kingdom 
of,  how  taxed,  370.  The  members  of  the  league,  fought  more 
in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  than  for  any  other  caufe, 
374- 

France,  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy  adop 
ted  by  philofophers  there,  defcribed,  iii.  9.  Under  what  di 
rection  the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed,  90. 
General  ftate  of  the  roads,  91.  The  univerfities  badly  govern 
ed,  134.  Remarks  on  the  management  of  the  parliaments  of, 
1 80.  Meafures  taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
Jo8.  Account  of  the  mode  of  rectifying  the  inequalities  of  the 
predial  taille  in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  23.1.  The  per- 
fonal  taille  explained,  256.  The  inequalities  in,  how  remedi 
ed,  258.  How  the  perfonal  taille  difcourages  cultivation,  260. 
The  Vingtierae,  262.  Stamp  duties  and  the  controle,  266. 
269.  The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  277.  Reftraints  upon  . 
the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety  of  the  re 
venue  laws,  321.  The  duties  on  tobacco  and  fait,  how  levied, 
325  The  different  fources  of  revenue- in,  326.  How  the  fi 
nances  of,  might  be'  reformed,  ibid.  The  French  fyftem  of 
taxation,  compared  with  that  in  Britain,  327.  The  nutvire  of 
tontines  explained,  345.  Eftirnate  of  the  whole  national  debt 
of,  346 

Frugality  >  generally  a  predominating  principle  in  human  nature, 
ii.  22. 

Fuller's,  earth,  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  ii.  416. 

Funds >  Britifh,  brief  hiftorical  view  of,  iii.  337.     Operation  of, 
politically  confidered,  354.     The  practice  of  funding  has  gra-- 
dually  enfeebled  every  ftate  that  has  adopted  it,  360. 

Euf>  trade,  the  firft-  principles  of,  i.  2f^. 

G 

Gama,  Vafco  d«,.the  firft  European  who  difcovercd  a  naval  track 

to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ii.   288. 
Gardening)  the  gains  from,  diftingujfhcd  into  the  component  parts, 

i.  73.     Not  a  profitable  employment,  200. 
Gems.      See  Stortts. 

General  fund,  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  iii.  341. 
Genoa,  Avhy  corn  is  dear  in  the  territory  of,  i.  249. 

•L:l/go<zv,  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years,  by  erecting  banks 

there,  i.  367.     Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edinburgh, 

ii.   16. 

Gatf,  act  the  ftandard'of  value  in  England,  i.  55.      Its  value 

meafured  i 
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xneafured  t>y  filver,  56.  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  5?. 
Mint  price  of  the  gold  in  England,  58.  The  working  the 
mines  of,  in  Peru,  very  unprofitable,  225.  Qualities  for  which 
this  metul  is  valued,  ibid,  The  proportional  value  of,  to  iilver, 
how  rated  before  and  after  the  difcovery  of  the  American 
mines,  275.  Is  cheaper  in  the  Spanifh  market  than  filver, 
277.  Great  quantities  of,  remitted  annually  from  Portugal  to 
England,  ii.  271.  Why  little  of  it  remains  in  England,  2/2. 
Is  always  to  be  had  for  its  value,  273. 

Gold  and  fiver,  the  prices  of,  how  affected  by  the  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  the  metals,  i.  246.  Are  commodities  that  natur 
ally  feck  the  be  ft  market,  347.  Are  metals  of  the  leaft  value 
among  the  pooreft  nations,  249.  The  increafe  in  the  quantity 
of,  by  means  of  wealth  and  improvement,  has  no  tendency  to 
diniinifh  their  value,  2.50.  The  annual  confumption  of  thefe 
metnls  very  confiderable,  271.  Annual  importation  of,  into 
Spain  and  Portugal,  ibid.  Are  not  likely  to  multiply  beyond 
the  demand.  274.  The  durability  of,  the  caufe  of  the  fteadi- 
nefs  of  their  price,  ibid.  On  what  circumftances  the  quantity 
of,  in  every  particular  country,  depends,  309.  The  low  value 
of  thefe  metals  in  a  country,  no  evidence  of  its  wealth,  nor  their 
high  value  of  its  poverty,  313. 

if  not  employed  at  home,  will  be  fent  abroad  notwithftand- 

ing  all  prohibitions,  ii.  20.  The  reafon  why  European  nati 
ons  have  fludicd  to  accumulate  thefe  metals,  121.  Commer 
cial  arguments  in  favour  of  their  exportation,  ibid.  Thefe,  and 
all  other  commodities,  are  mutually  the  prices  of  each  other, 
127.  The  quantity  of,  in  every  country,  regulated  by  the  ef 
fectual  demand,  ibid.  Why  the  prices  of  thefe  metals  do  not 
fluctuate  fo  much  as  thofe  of  other  commodities,  128.  To 
preferve  a  due  quantity  of,  in  a  country,  no  proper  object  of 
attention  for  the  government,  129.  The  accumulated  gold 
and  filver  in  a  country  difiinguifhed  into  three  parts,  13.4.  A 
great  quantity  of  bullion  alternately  exported  and  imported  for 
the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade,  137.  Annual  amount  of  thefe 
metals  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  138.  The  importa 
tion  of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign  trade, 
142.  The  value  of,  how  affected  by  the  difcovery  of  the  A- 
tnerican  mines,  143.  And  by  the  pafiage  round  the  Cape  <^f 
Good  Hope  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  ibid.  Effect  of  the  annual  ex 
portation  of  filver  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  146.  The  commercial 
means  purfued  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  thefe  metals  in  a  coun 
try,  147.  175.  Bullion  howreceived  and  paid  at  the  bank  of  Am  • 
fterdam,  187.  At  what  prices,  188,  nets.  A  trading  country 
without  mines,  not  likely  to  be  exhaufted  by  an  annual  exportati 
on  of  thefe  metals,  200.  The  value  of,  in  Spain  aud  Portugal, 
depreciated  byreftraining  the  exportation  of  them,  225.  Are  not 
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Imported  for  the  purpofes  of  plate  or  coin,  but  for  foreign  trade', 
274.  The  fearch  after  mines  of,  the  itiofl  ruinous  of  all  pro- 
je6b,  295.  Are  valuable,  beeaufg  Icarce,  and  difficult  to  be 
ibid. 


&o>'gidit  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  i,  177. 
Gw^f'HMtnt)  civil,  indifptnfably  n^ee/Lry  for  the  feeurity  of  pri 
vate  property,  iii,  67,  Subordination  in  fodaty,  by  what 


introduced,  68,  Inequality  of  fortune  introduce*  civil 
government  for  its  preservation,  72.  The  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  a  fouree  of  revenue  In  early  time94  73,  Why  govern 
ment  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikei,  89. 
Nor  of  other  publk  works,  94,  Want  of  parfimony  during 
peace,  impofcs  a  neeefilcy  of  contrading  debts  to  curry  en  a 
war,  334,  Muft  fupport  a  re-gular  adminiilration  of  jtiftice 
to  caul's;  maaufa&ure*  and  commerce  to  flourifh,  335,  Origin 
of  a  national  debt,  336.  Progrefllon  of  public  debts,  337.  War, 
why  generally  agreeable  to  the  people,  349. 
iven/en,  political,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts  in  fociety,  ii,  a8. 

a,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat, 
i,  198. 

Graziers,  fubjedl  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufuclurcre  t  o 
their  prejudice,  ii,  416. 

Greece  t  foreign  trade  promoted  in  feveral  of  the  ancient  flatcs  of, 
iii.  36,  Military  exercife^  a  part  of  general  education,  50. 
Soldiers  not  a  diftincT;  profc.Tion  in,  ibid.  Courfe  of  education 
in  the  republics  of,  148.  The  morals  of  the  Greeks  infe'rior 
to  thofc  of  the  Romans,  149.  Schools  of  the  philofophers  and 
rhetoricians,  151.  Law  ro  fcience  among  the  Greeks,  1.5  z. 
Courts  of  juftice,  ibid.  The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  how 
Supported,  160. 

Grab  colonies,  how  diflinguifhcd  from  Roman  colonies,  ii.  2861 
Rapid  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  298. 

Greek  language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of  univerfity  education, 
iii.  140.  Philofophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  141. 

Ground  rents(  great  variations  of,  according  to  iituation,  iii  138. 
Are  a  more  proper  fubjccT:  of  taxation  than  houfes,  242, 

Gum  fenega,  review  of  the  regulations  impofed  on  the  trade  for, 
ii  419" 

Gunpowder,  great  involution  effected  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  in 
vention  of,  iii.  54.  66.  This  invention  favourable  to  the  ex-? 
tenfion  of  civilization,  ibid. 

G  "flaws  Vafa,  how  enabled  to  eftablilh  the  .reformation  in  Swe 
den,  iij.  100. 
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H 

Hitnfiatic  league,  caufesthat  rendered  it  formidable,  ii.  93.  Why 
no  veftige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  towns,  117. 

Hamburgh,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii.  184.  Sources  of 
the  revenue  of  that  city,  202.  205.  The  inhabitants  of,  how 
taxed  to  the  ftate,  247. 

Hamburgh   Company,  fome  acccunt  of,  iii.  99. 

Hi-mth  money,  why  abolifhed  in  England,  iii.  245. 

Htnry  VIII.  of  England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reformation  by 
fliutting  out  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  iii.  191. 

Herring  bufs  bounty,  remarks  on,  ii.  234.  Fraudulent  claims  of 
the  bounty,  235.  The  boat  fifhery  the  mofl  natural  and  pro 
fitable,  237.  Account  of  the  Britifh  white-herring  fifhcry,  238. 
Account  of  the  buiies  fitted  out  in  Scotland,  the  amount  of 
their  cargoes,  and  the  bounties  on  them,  427. 

Hides,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a 
diftant  market,  i.  299.  Price  of,  in  England  three  centuries 
ago,  303.  Salted  hides  inferior  to  frefh  ones,  304.  The  price 
of,  ho\v  affected  by  circumftances  in  cultivated  and  in  uncul 
tivated  countries,  306. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  interefting  remarks  on  the  population  of, 
j.  105.  Military  charadler  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  55. 

Hobbcs>  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth,  i.   44. 

//c£.r,  circumftances  which  render  their  flefh  cheap  or  dear,  i.  294. 

Holland,  obfervations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  of, 
i.  120.  Not  to  follow  fome  buiinefs,  unfafhionable  there,  127. 
Caufe  of  the  dearnefs  of  corn  there,  249. 

. enjoys  the  greateft  faare  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 

ii.  62.  How  the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carri 
ers  to  Great  Britain,  162.  ]s  a  country  that  proffers  under 
the  heaviefl  taxation,  167.  Account  of  the  bank  of  Amfter- 
dum,  184.  This  republic  derives  even  its  fubfiilence  from  fo 
reign  trade,  208. 

tax  paid  on  houfes  there,  iii.  244.  Account  of  the  tax 

upon  fuccefiions,  264.  Stamp  duties,  266.  High  amount  of 
taxes  in,  286.  328.  Its  prolperity  depends  on  the  republican 
form  of  government,  329. 

Hono)\iries  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to 
quicken  their  diligence,  iii.  133. 

Hofe,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  i.  323. 

Hufpitjlityi  ancient,  tnt'caufe  and  effect  of,  ii.  103.     iii.  331. 

Hoiifd  different  acceptations  of  tehe  term  in  England,  and  ibme 
other  countries,  i.  155.  Houfes  confidered  as  a  part  of  the 
national  flock,  345.  Houfes  produce  no  revenue,  346. 

-——the  rent  of,  diflinguilhed  into -two  parts,  iii.  237.  Ope 
ration 
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ration  of  a  tax  upon  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  2.38. 
Houfe  rent  the  beffc  teft  of  the  tenant's  circumftances,  241. 
Proper  regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ibid.  How  taxed  in  Holland, 
244.  Hearth  money,  245.  Window  tax,  ibid. 

HuJfons  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  eftablifhment  and  trade 
iii.  ill.  Their  profits  not  fo  high  as  has  been  reported,  112. 

Hunters,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  43.  Cannot  be 
very  numerous,  45,  No  eilablifhed  adminiftration  of  juftice 
needful  among  them,  66.  Age  the  fole  foundation  of  rank 
and  precedency  among,  68.  No  confiderable  inequality  of 
fortune,  or  fubordination  to  be  found  among  them,  69.  No 
hereditary  honours  in  fuch  a  fociety,  71. 

Kujkandmen^  war,  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  45. 

Httjbanilry.      See  Agriculture.  t 


Jamaica,  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  ifland,  why  irregular,  iii. 
381. 

Jdltfttefs  unfafhionab'le  in  Holland,  i.  127. 

Jeive!s.      See  Stones. 

Importation,  why  reftraints  have  been  impofed  on,  with  the  two 
kinds  of,  ii.  147.  How  reftrained  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of 
the  home-market  to  domeftic  induftry,  149.  The  true  policy 
of  thefe  reftraints  doubtful,  ibid.  The  free  importation  of  fo 
reign  manufactures  more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materi 
als,  157.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  im 
portation  of  certain  foreign  goods,  167.  How  far  it  may  be 
proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of  goods,  after  it  has 
been  interrupted,  170.  Of  the  materials  of  manufacture,  re 
view  of  the  legal  encouragements  given  to,  400. 

Independents,  the  principles  of  that  feel  explained,  iii.    172. 

Indies.     See  Eafl  and  IVe/l. 

InJoflan,  the  feveral  claffes  of  people  there  kept  diftincl,  iii.  33. 
The  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long  lea  voy 
ages,  Hid. 

Liihijlry,  the  different  kinds  of,  feldom  dealt  impartially  with  by 
any  nation,  i.  II.  The  fpecies  of,  frequently  local,  29.  Na 
turally  fuited  to  the  demand,  78.  Is  increafed  by  the  liberal 
reward  of  labour,  1 08.  How  affected  by  feafons  of  plenty  and 
ii:arcity,  no.  Is  more  advantageoufly  exerted  in  towns  than 
in  the  country,  165.  The  average  produce  of,  always  fuited 
to  the  average  confumption,  244.  Is  promoted  by  the  circu 
lation  of  paper  money,  364.  Three  requifites  to  putting  in 
duftry  in  motion,  374. 

, ho\v  the  general  character  of  nations  is  eftimated  by,  ii. 

14.  And  idlenef?,  the  proportion  between,  how  regulated, 

1 6. 
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Js  employed  for  fubfiftencc,  before  it  extends  to  conveniences 
and  luxury,  67.  Whether  the  general  induflry  of  a  focicty  is 
promoted  by  commercial  reflraints  on  importation,  15^.  Pri 
vate  interefi  naturally  points  to  that  employment  moil  advan 
tageous  to  the  ibciety,  15  L.  But  without  intending  or  know 
ing  it,  152.  Legal  regulations  of  private  induftry,  dangerous 
aifumptions  of  power,  153.  Domeftk  induftry  ought  not  to 
be  employed  on  what  can  be  purchafed  cheaper  from  abroad, 
154.  Of  the  focicty,  can  augment  only  in  proportion  as  its 
capital  augments,  155.  When  it  may  be  necefl'ary  to  inipofe 
Ibme  burden  upon  foreign  induftry,  to  favour  that  at  home, 
161.  The  free  exercife  of  induftry  ought  to  be  allowed  to  all, 
j  73.  The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  his  con 
dition,  will,  if  uureflrained,  refult  in  the  profperity  of  the 
fociety,  164. 

Infuranct)  from  fire,  and  fea  rifks,  the  nature  -and  profits  of,  ex 
amined,  i.  141.  The  trade  of  infurance  may  be  fuccefsfully 
carried  on  by  a  joint  ftock  company,  iii.  128. 

Iiiterejl)  landed,  monied*  and  trading,  diftinguifhed,  ii.  34. 

for  the  ufe  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance 

explained,  i.  72.     Hiftorical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  Eng 
land,  and  other  countries,  117.     Remarks  on  the  high  rates 
of,  in  Bengal,  124.     And  in  China,  126.     May  he  raifed  by 
defe&ive  laws,  independent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  po 
verty,  ibid.    Jhe  loweft  ordinary  rate  of,  muft  fomewhat  more 
than   compenfate  occafional  loffes,  126.     The  common  rela 
tive  proportion  between  intereil  and  mercantile  profits  inquir* 
cd  into,   128. 

was  not  lowered  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 

American  mines,  ii.  38.     How  the  legal  rate  of,   ought  to 
be  fixed,  41.     Confequences  of  its  being  fixed  too  high  or  too 
low,  42.  The  market  rate  of,  regulates  the  price  of  land,  43. 
Whether  a  proper  objecl  of  taxation,  iii.  249. 

Ireland,  why  never  likely  to  furniih  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of 
Great  Britain,  ii.  158.  The  propofed  abfentee  tax  there  con- 
fidered,  iii.  313.  Ought  hi  juflice  to  contribute  toward  the 
diftharge  of  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  382.  Expcd^ 
ency  of  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  383. 

Ijlcrates,  the  handfome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  i.  176. 

Italy  i  the  only  great  country  in  Europe,  which  lias  been  cultiva 
ted  and  improved  in  every  pa:t  by  means  of  its  foreign  com 
merce,  ii.  1 1 6.  Was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  284. 

'Jurifdittions,  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  ii, 
105. 

^fuflce,  the  adminiftration  of,  a  duty  of  the  fovcrdgn,  iii.  68. 
In  early  times  a.  fource  of  revenue  to  him,  73.  The  making 
iufticc  i'libiervieut  to  the  revenue,  a  fource  of  great  abufes,  74. 
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?s  never  adminiftered  gratis,  77.  The  whole  admlniftration 
of,  but  an  inconfiderable  part  of  the  expence  of  government, 
78.  How  the  whole  expence  of  juftice  might  be  defrayed  from' 
the  fees  of  court,  ibid.  The  interference  of  the  jurifdidions  of 
the  feveral  Englifh  courts  of  law,  accounted  for,  79.  Law 
language,  how  corrupted,  8 1.  The  judicial  and  executive 
power,  why  divided,  ibid.  By  whom  the  expence  of  the  ad- 
miniflration  of,  ought  to  he  borne,  203, 

K 

Kalm,  the  Swedifh  -traveller,  his  account  of  the  hufbandry  of  the 
Britiih  colonies  in  North  America,  i.  291. 

Kelp)  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  i.  190. 

Kin^  under  feudal  inftitutions,  no  more  than  the  greateft  baron 
in  the  nation,  ii.  105.  Was  unable  to  reftrain  the  violence 
of  his  barons,  107. 

King)  trea lure-trove  an  important  branch  of  revenue  to,  iii.  332. 
His  iltuation  how  favourable  for  the  accumulating  treafure,  ibid. 
In  a  commercial  country,  naturally  fpends  his  revenue  in  lux-  ' 
urie-s,  333.     Is  hence   driven  to  call  upon  his  fubjects  for  ex 
traordinary  aids,  ibid. 

King)  Mr.  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  i.  157. 

Kings  and  their  minifters,  the  greateft  ipendthrifts  in  a  country, 
ii,  28. 


abour,  t'he  fund  which  originally  fupplies  every  nation  with  its 
annual  confumption,  i.  9.  How  the  proportion  between  la 
bour  and  confumption  is  regulated,  ibid.  The  different  kinds 
of  induftry  feldom  dealt  impartially  with  by  any  nation,  1 1. 
The  divifion  of  labour  confidered,  13.  This  divifion  increafes 
the  quantity  of  work,  17.  Inftances  in  illuftration,  22.  From 
what  principle  the  divifion  of  labour  originates,  24.  The  di- 
viability  of,  governed  by  the  market,  29.  Labour  the  real 
meafure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities,  44.  Dif 
ferent  kinds  of,  not  eatily  eilimated  by  immediate  comparison, 
ibid.  Is  compared  by  the  intermediate  ilandard  of  money,  45. 
Is  an  invariable  ftandard  for  the  value  of  commodities,  47. 
Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  48.  The  quantity  of  labour 
employed  on  different  objedts,  the  only  rule  for  exchanging 
them  in  the  rude  ftages  of  focisty,  65.  Difference  between 
thje  wages  of  labour  and  profits  on  ftock,  in  manufactures,  66. 
The  whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  73.  Is  in  eve 
ry  infta,ncc  fuited  to  the  demand,  78.  The  effect:  of  extraor 
dinary  calls  for,  80.  The  dedu&ionj  made  |rom  the  produce 
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of  labour  employed  upon  land,  87.  Why  dearer  in  North 
America  than  in  England,  93.  la  cheap  in  countries  that  arc 
ftationary,  95.  The  demand  lor,  would  continually  decreafe 
in  a  declining  country,  97.  The  province  of  Bengal  cited  as 
an  inltance,  ibid.  Is  not  badly  paid  for  in  Great  Britain,  98. 
An  increafmg  demand  for,  favourable  to  population,  lo6.That 
of  freemen  cheaper  to  the  employers  than  that  of  flaves,  107. 
The  money  price  of,  how  regulated,  113.  Is  liberally  reward 
ed  in  new  colonies,  121.  Common  labour  and  fkilful  labour 
diftinguifhed,  133.  The  free  circulation  of,  from  one  employ 
ment  to  another,  obftru&ed  by  corporation  laws,  179.  The 
unequal  prices  of,  in  different  places,  probably  owing  to  the 
law  of  fettlements,  185.  Can  alway?  procure  fiibfiftenc>e  on 
the  fpot  where  it  is  purchafed,  192.  The  money  price  of,  in 
different  countries,  how  governed,  249.  Is  fet  into  motion 
by  ilock  employed  for  profit,  328.  The  divifion  of,  depends 
on  the  accumulation  of  flock,  340.  Machines  to  facilitate  la 
bour  advantageous  to  fociety,  354. 

Labour.,  productive  and  unproductive,  diftinguifhed,  H.  7.  Va 
rious  orders  of  men  fpeciiied,  whofe  labour  is  unproductive,  8. 
Unproductive  labourers  all  maintained  by  revenue,  u.  The 
price  of,  how  railed  by  the  increafe  of  the  national  capital,  37. 
Its  price,  though  nominally  railed,  may  continue  the  fame,  40. 
Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  296. 

•— of  artificers  and  manufacturers,  never  adds  any  value  to 

.  the  whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  according 
to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  eeconomy,  iii.  1.3. 
This  doctrine  fhewn  to  be  erroneous,  25.  The  productive 
powers  of  labour,  how  to  be  improved,  26. 

Labourers,  ufeful  and  productive,  every  where  proportioned  to- 
the  capital  ftock  on  which  they  are  employed,  i.  1 1.  Share 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  in  moft  cafes,  with  the  owners  of 
the  flock  on  which  they  are  employed,  68.  Their  wages  a 
continued  fubject  of  conteft  between  them  and  their  matters, 

88.  Are  feldom  fuccefsful  in  their  outrageous  combinations, 

89.  The  fufficiency  of  their  earnings,  a  point  not  eafily  deter 
mined,  90.  Their  wages  fometimes  raifed  by  increafe  of  work, 
92.     Their  demands  limited  by  the  funds  deftined  for  pay 
ment,  93.     Are  continually  wanted  in   North  America,  94. 
Miferable  condition  of  thofe  in  China,  96.     Are  not  ill  paid 
in  Great    Britain,  98.     If  able  to   maintain  their  families  in 
dear  years,  they  muft  be  at  their  eafe  in  plentiful  feafons,  99. 
A  proof  furnifhed  in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  104.  Why 
•worfe  paid  than  artificers,   134.     Their   interefts  ftriclly  con- 
neiled  with  the  interefts  of  the  fociety,  327.     Labour  the  on 
ly  Iburce  of  their  revenue,  342.     Effects  of  a  life  of  labour  on 
the  underitandings  of  the  poor,  iii.  Jj6, 

Land, 
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£anJy  the  dcmarcl  of  rent  for,  how  founder!,  i.  68.  The  rent 
paid,  enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodi 
ties,  69.  Generally  produces  more  food  than  will  maintain 
the  labour  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  the  market,  192.  Good 
loads,  and  navigable  canals,  equalize  difference  of  fituation, 
193.  That  employed  in  raifmg  food  for  men  or  cattle,  regu 
lates  the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated  land,  200.  208.  Can 
clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  feed,  while  uncultivated, 
and  the  contrary  when  improved,  212.  The  culture  of  land 
producing  food,  creates  a  demand  for  the  produce  of  other 
lands,  228.  Produces  by  agriculture  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  vegetable,  than  of  animal  food,  245.  The  full  improve 
ment  of,,  requires  a  ftock  of  cattle  to  fupply  manure,  287.  Caufe 
and  effect  of  the  diminution  of  cottagers,  295.  Signs  of 
land  being  completely  improved,  298.  The  whole  annual 
produce,  or  the  price  of  it,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  rent, 
wages,  and  profits  of  ftock,  328. 

. the  ufual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  intereft 

for  money,  ii.  42.  The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by 
projectors,  64."  The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to 
trade  and  manufactures,  on  equal  terms,  67.  Artificers  EC- 
reifary  to  the  cultivation  of,  68.  Was  all' appropriated,  though 
not  cultivated,  by  the  northern  deftroyers  of  the  Roman  em 
pire,  72.  Origin  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  under  the  feu 
dal  government,  Ibid.  Entails,  74.  Obftacles  to  the  improve 
ment  of  land  under  feudal  proprietors,  75.  Feudal  tenures,  79, 
Feudal  taxation,  84.  The  improvement  of  land  checked  in 
France  by  the  taille,  ibid.  Occupiers  of,  labour  under  great 
difadvantages,  85.  Origin  of  long  leafes  of,  no.  Small  pro 
prietors,  the  beft  improvers  of,  1 1 2.  Small  purchafer*  of, 
cannot  hope  to  raife  fprtunes  by  cultivation,  113.  Tenures  of, 
in  the  Britifh  American  colonies,  305. 

— '. —  is  the  moll  permanent  fource  of  revenue,  iii.  210.  The 
rent  of  a  whole  country,  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  levympon 
the  people,  212.  The  revenue  from,  proportioned,  not  to 
the  rent,  but  to  the  produc*;,  214.  Reafons  lor  felling  the 
crown  lands,  iblJ.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain  confidered, 
220.  An  improved  land-tax  fuggefted,  223.  A  land  tax, 
however  equally  rated  by  a  general  i'urvey,  will  foon  become 
unequal,  230.  Tythes  a  very  unequal  tux,  232.  Tythes  clif- 
courage  improvement,  233. 

Landholders,  why  frequently  iuattentive  to  their  own  particular 
interefts,  i.  329.  How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  produc 
tion  of  the  land,  according  to  the  French  agricultural  fyftcm 
of  political  cecoRomy,  iii.  9.  Should  be  encouraged  to  culti 
vate  a  part  of  their  own  land,  225. 
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Lutin  language,  how  it  became  an  eflential  part  of  univerfity  edu 
cation,  iii.  139. 

Law,  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iii.  8l.  Did  not  im 
prove  into  a  fciencc  in  ancient.  Greece,  152.  Remarks  on  the 
courts  of  juflice  in  Greece  and  Rome,  153. 

Law,  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  fcheme  for  the  improvement 
of  Scotland,  i.  396. 

Lawyers,  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.  137.  Great 
amount  of  their  fees,  iii.  77. 

Leafes,  the  various  ufual  conditions  of,  iii.   224. 

Leather,  reftrictions  on  the  exportation  of  unmanufactured,  ii«  416. 

Ltflures  in  universities,  frequently  improper  for  inftruction,  iii. 
136. 

Levity,  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  there 
fore  feverdy  cenfured  by  them,  iii.  174. 

Liberty,  three  duties  only  necefiary,  for  a  fovcreign  to  attend  to, 
for  fupporting  a  fyitem  of,  iii.  41, 

Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  ii.   300^ 

Linen  manufacture,  narrow  policy  of  the  mailer  manufacturers 
in,  ii.  401. 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i.  1/5.  Vi  an/ 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  176.  The  cheapncfs  of  li 
terary  education  an  advantage  to  the  public,  177. 

Loans  of  money,  the  nature  of,  unalyfed,  ii.  34,  The  ejctenfivc; 
operation  of,  3  r, 

Lsckc,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mint  prices  of  iilver  bullion,  i.  60.  IIi>  account 
of  the  caufe  of  lowering  the  rates  ef  interefl  for  money,  exa 
mined,  ii.  38.  His  dillinction  between  money  and  moveabis 
goods,  lao. 

Lodgings,  cheaper  in  London,  than  in  any  other  capital  city  in 
Europe,  i.  155. 

Logic,  the  origin  and  employment  of,  iii.  143. 

Lotteries,  the  true  nature  of,  and  the  caufes  of  their  fuccefs,  cs- 
plained,  i.  141. 

Luck,  inftances  of  the  univerfal  reliance  mankind  have  on  ti.  140, 

Lutherans,  origin  and  principles  of  that  feet,  rii.  192. 

Luxuries,  diilinguilhed  from  necelTaries,  iii.  279.  Operation  o? 
taxes  on,  281.  The  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  314, 
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McaJcn,  Philip  of,  the  fuperiority  that  discipline  gave  his  army 

over  thofe  «>f  his  enemies,  iii.  57. 
Machines  for  facilitating  mechanical  operations,  how  invented 

ar»d  improved,  i.  30,     Are  advantageous  to  evury  fcciety,  355. 
N  ft  * 
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,-,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland,  by  Eng- 
lifh  tythes,  iii.  233. 

Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britain, 
ii.  214. 

Melt,  reafons  for  transferring  the  duty  on  brewing  to,  iii.  305. 
Diftillery,  hoxv  to  prevent  fmuggling  in,  307. 

Mtinvfafturts,  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  a  divifion  of 
labour  in,  i,  14.  Inftances  in  illuftration,  22.  Why  profits 
ihcreafe  in  the  higher  ftages  of,  70.  Of  what  parts  the  gains 
of  manufactures  conlift,  73.  The  private  advantage  of  fecrets 
in  manufactures,  81.  Peculiar  advantage  of  foil  and  iituation, 
82.  Monopolies,  83.  Corporation  privileges,  Ib'ul.  The  de 
ductions  made  from  labour  employed  on  manufactures,  88.  In 
quiry  how  far  they  are  affected  by  feafons  of  plenty  and  fcarci- 
ty,  112.  Are  not  fo  materially  affected  by  circumftances  in 
The  country  where  they  are  carried  dn,  as  in  the  places  where 
they  are  confumed,  113.  New  manufactures  gene-rally  give 
higher  wages  than  old  ones,  151.  Are  more  profitably  carried 
on  in  towns  than  in  the  open  country,  165.  By  what  means 
the  prices  «f,  arc  reduced,  while  the  fociety  continues  improv 
ing,  310.  Inftances  in  hard  ware,  ibid.  Inftances  in  the  wool 
len  manufacture,  320.  What  fixed  capitals  are  required  to 
carry  on  particular  manufactures,  5-J3. 

» • for  clifhint  fele,  why  not  eftabliflied  in  North  A- 

rnerica,  ii.  69.  Why  manufactures  are  preferred  to  foreign 
trade,  for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  70.  Motives  to  the 
dlablifhment  of  manufactures  for  diftant  fale,  97.  How  fhif- 
ted  from  one  country  to  another,  98.  Natural  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  the  eftablimment  of  them,  99.  Their  ef 
fect  on  the  government  and  manners  of  a  country,  102.  The 
independence  of  artifans  explained,  108.  May  flouriih  amidft 
the  ruin  cf  a  country,  and  b-egin  to  decay  on  the  return  of  its 
profperity,  139-  Inquiry  how  far  manufacturers  might  be  affec 
ted  by  a  freedom  of  trade,  170.  Thofe  thrown  out  of  one  bufi* 
nefs  can  transfer  their  induilry  to  collateral  employments,  171. 
A  fpirit  of  combination  among  them  to  fupport  monopolies, 
173.  Manufacturers  prohibited  by  old  ftatutes  from  keeping 
a^ihop,  or  felling  their  own  goods  by  retail,  248.  The  ufe  of 
wholefale  dealers  to  manufacturers,  250.  Britifh  reftraintson 
manufactures  in  North  America,  318  The  exportation  of 
inftrwrncnrs  in,  prohibited^  421. 

2tfanufa,8uf*rS)  an  unproductive  clafs^  of  the  people,  according  to 
the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  Jii-  12. 
The  error  of  this  doctrine  {hewn,  15.  How  manufacturers 
augment  the  revenue  of  a  country,  27.  Why  the  principal 
fupport  of  foreign  trade,  31  -Require  a  more  extenfive  mar-* 
ket  than  »ude  produce  of  the  land,  34.  Were  exercifcd  by 
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fiaves  in  ancient  Greece,  36  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and 
at  Rome,  37.  Falfe  policy  to  check  manufactures  in  order  to 
promote  agriculture.  39.  In  Great  Britain  why  principally 
fixed  in  the  coal  countries,  284. 

the  fupply  of,  in  moil  places  depends  on  the  flock  oi 
cattle  railed,  i.  288. 
Maritime  countries,  why  the  firfl  that  are  civilized  and  improv- 

<*,  i-  31.. 

Martial  fpirit,  how  fupported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  iii.  162.  The  want  of  it  now  fupplied  by  {landing 
armies,  ibU.  The  eilablifhment  of  a  militia  little  able  to  fup- 
port  it,  163. 

Mediterranean  fea  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  firft  attempts  in 
navigation,  i.  32. 

Afeggfns,  Mr  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  271.  His  relative  proporti 
on  of  each,  276 

Mercantile  fyftem  explained,    iii.    2p2. 

Mercenary  troops,  origin  and  reaibn  of,  iit.  48.  The  number* 
of,  how  limited,  49. 

Merchants^  their  judgments  more  to  be  depended  on  refpetfting 
the  interefts  of  their  particular  branches  of  trad?,  than  with 
regard  to  the  public  intereil,  i.  329  Their  capitals  altoge 
ther  circulating,  343.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of 
bankers  notes,  371  378-  Cufloms  of,  firft  eftablifhed  to  fup 
ply  the  want  of  laws,  and  afterward  admitted  as  laws,  385. 
The  manner  of  negotiating  bills  of  exchange  explained,  -ibid. 
The  pernicious  tendency  of  drawing  and  redrawing,  386. 

• in  what  method  their  capitals  are  employed,  ii.  45. 

Their  capitals  dii'prrfed  ^ind  unfixed,  50.  1  he  principles  of 
foreign  trade  examined,  61.  Are  the  beft  improvers,  when 
they  turn  country  gentlemen,  ioz.  Their  preference  among 
the  different  fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  150.  Are  ac^ 
tuated  by  a  narrow  fpirit  of  monopoly,  185.  1  he  feveral  bran 
ches  of  the  corn  trade  fpecifitd  and  confidered,  241.  The  go 
vernment  of  a  company  of,  the  worft  a  country  can  be  uiidcr^ 
303.  Of  London,  not  good  ceconomiils,  361. 

Merchants,  an  unproductive  clafs  of  men,  according  to  the  prefent 
agricultural  fyilem  of  political  ceconomy  in  France,  iii.  15.  The 
quick  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance 
money  to  government,  335.  Their  capitals  increaied  by  lend 
ing  money  to  the  ftate,  336. 

JMerder^  de  la  Riviere,  M.  character  of  his  natural  and  effential 
order  of  political  focieties,  iii.  30. 

Metals,  why  the  beft  medium  of  commerce,  i.  36.  Origin  of 
flamped  coins,  37.  Why  different  metals  become  the  flandard 
of  value  among  different  nations,  54.  The  durability  of,  the 

caufc 
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catifc  oFthe  fteadinefs  of  their  price,  275.    On  what  the  quan 
tity  of  precious  metals  in  every  particular  country  depends,  309. 

••••  •         reftraints  upon  the  exportation  of,  ii.  417. 

Mdaplyftcs,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii.   144. 

Metayers,  dcfcription  of  the  clal's  of  farmers  fb  called  in  France,, 
ii.  79. 

Metbodijls,  the  teachers  among,  why  popular  preachers,  iii.  166. 

Methuen,  Mr.  tranilation  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded^)  y 
him  between  England  and  Portugal,  ii.  269. 

Mexico  was  a  lefs  civilized  country  than  Peru,  when  firft  vifited 
by  the  Spaniards,  i.  265. 

-  preient  populoufnefs  of  the  capital  city,  ii.   300.     Low 

fiate  of  arts  at  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  empire,  ibid. 

Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable 
nature,  ii.  93. 

< — ~ —  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  52.  How  diftin- 
guiftied  from  the  regular  {landing  army,  53.  Muft  always  be 
inferior  to  a  ftanding  army,  55.  A  few  campaigns  of  fervice 
may  make  a  militia-  equal  to  a  ftanding  army,  56.  Inftances, 
57- 

Milk,  a  moft  perifhable  commodity,  how  mannfatftured  for  {lore,. 
i.  296. 

Mills,  wind  and  water,  their  late  introduction  into  England,  i. 

3*3- 

Mfaes,  diftiuguifhed  by  their  fertility  or  barrenncfs,  i.  217.  Com- 
parifon  between  tfcofe  of  coal  and  thofe  of  metals,  220..  The 
competition  between,  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  Avorld,  221. 
The  working  of,  a  lottery,  223.  Diamond  mines  not  alwavs 
worth  working,  227.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the 
Peruvian  mines,  263.  The  difcovfry  of  mines  not  dependent 
on  human  fkill  or  induftry,  310. 

.  •  in  Hungary,  why  worked  at  lefs  expence  than  the  neigh 
bouring  ones  in  Turkey,  iii.  37* 

Mining,  projects  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legal  en 
couragement,  ii.  293. 

Mirabeau,  Marquis  de,  his  character  of  the  ceconomical  table,  iii. 

30- 

Miffffippi  fcheme  in  France,  the  real  foundation  of,  i.  39-6. 

Modus  for  tythe,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iii.  237. 

Money,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  36.  Is  th«  reprefentative  of  la 
bour,  44.  The  value  of,  greatly  depreciated  by  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines,  46.  How  different  metals  became  the 
fhandard  money  of  different  nations,  54.  The  only  part  of  the 
circulating  capital  of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  maintenance  can 
diminifh  their  neat  revenue,  356.  Makes  no  part  of  the  reve;- 
nue  of  a  fociety,  357.  The  term  money,  in  common  accepta 
tion,  of  ambiguous  meaning,  357,  The  circulating  money,  in 

fociety, 
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focioty,  no  nif afure  of  its  revenue,  389.  Paper  money,  361. 
The  cffetfb  cf  paper  on  the  circulation  of  calh,  362.  Inquiry 
into  the  proportion  the  circulating  money  of  any  country  bears 
to  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  it,  367.  Paper  can  never 
exceed  the  value  of"  the  cafh,  of  which  it  fupplies  the  place,  in 
any  country,  372.  The  pernicious  pravflke  of  railing  money 
by  circulation  explained,  386. 

jM«/?rv,  the  true  caufe  of  its  exportation,  ii.  20.  Loans  of,  the 
principles  of,  analyfed,  33.  Monied  intereft,  diftinguifhed  from 
the  landed  and  trading  intereft,  35.  Inquiry  into  the  real 
caufes  of  the  reduction  of  intereft,  37.  Money  and  wealth  fy- 
ronimous  terms  in  popular  language,  119.  And  moveable 
goods  compared,  lie.  The  accumulation  of,  lludied  by  the 
European  nations,  ill.  The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty 
to  export  gold  and  filver,  ill.  The  validity  of  thefe  argu 
ments  examined,  124.  Money  and  goods  mutually  the  price 
of  each  other,  126.  Over-truding  caufes  complaints  of  the 
fcarcity  of  money,  130.  Why  more  eufy  to  buy  goods  with 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods,  ibid.  Inquiry  into  the 
circulating  quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain^  136.  Effect  of  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines  on  the  value  of,  142.  Money 
and  wealth  different  things,  146.  Bank  money  explained,  184. 
See  Corr.sy  Gold,  and  Silver. 

Monopolies  in  trade  or  manufactures,  the  tendency  of,  i.  82.  Are 
enemies  to  good  management,  194. 

tendency  of  making  a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii.  355. 

Countries  which  have  colonies,  obliged  to  mare  their  ad 
vantages  with  many  other  countries,  380.  The  chief  engine 
in  the  mercantile  fyftem,  384.  How  monopolies  derange  the 
natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock  of  the  fociety,  385.  Are  fup- 
ported  by  unjaft  and  cruel  laws,  406. 

— — of  a  temporary  nature,  how  fur  juftifiaile,  iii.  125. 

Perpetual  monopolies  injurious  to  the  people  at  large,  ibid. 

Montauban,  the  inequalities  in  the  predial  taille  in  that  generality^ 
how  rectified,  iii.  231. 

Monttfc/uicu,  reafons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  of  intereft 
among  all  Mahometan  nations,  i.  126. 

examination  of  his  idea  of  the  caufe  of  lowering  the 

rate  of  intereft  of  money,  ii  38. 

Morality,  two  different  fyftems  of,  in  every  civilized  fociety,  iii. 
173.  The  principal  points  of  diftinction  between  them,  1/4. 
The  ties  of  obligation  in  each  fyftem,  174.  175.  Why  the  mo 
rals  of  the  common  people  are  more  regular  in  fe&aries  than 
under  the  cftabliihed  church,  175.  The  excelTes  of,  how  to  be 
corrected,  176. 

Mordlet,  M.  his  account  of  joint  flock  companies  defective,  iii. 
126. 
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Jbfun,  Mr.  his  illuilration  of  the  operation  of  money  exported  for 

commercial  purpofes,  ii.  iia. 
J&ufiC)  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian,  education,  iii.  148.  And 

dancing;,  great  amufements  among  barbarous  nations,  ijo. 

JN 

Nations,  fometimes  driven  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  by  poverty,  i.  10. 
The  number  of  ufeful  and  produ&ive  labourers  in,  always  pro 
portioned  to  the  capital  flock  on  which  they  are  employed,  11, 
The  feveral  forts  of  induftry,  feldom  dea.lt  impartially  by,  ibid. 
Maritime  nations,  why  the  firfl  improved,  31. 

*•  how  ruined  by  a  neglect  of  public  oeconomy,  ii.  23.  Evi 

dences  of  the  increafe  of  a  national  capital,  15.  How  the  ex- 

•   pences  of  individuals  may  increafe  the  national  capital,  29. 

Navigation,  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts 
and  induftry, i.  33.  The  advantages  of,  193. 

may  be  fuccefsfully  managed  by  joint  flock  companies, 

iii.  128. 

act  of  England,  the  principal  difpofitions  of,  ii.  162. 

Motives  that  dictated  this  law,  163.  Its  political  and  commer 
cial  tendency,  164.  Its  confequences,  fo  far  as  it  affected  the 
colony  trade  with  Englasd,  337.  Diminifhed  the  foreign  trade 
with  Europe,  339.  Has  kept  up  high  profits  in  the  Britifh 
trade,  340.  Subjects  Britain  to  a  disadvantage  in  every  branch 
of  trade  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly,  341. 

Necejfaries  diftinguifhed  from  luxuries,  iii.  479.  Operation  of 
taxes  on,  281.  Principal  neceffaries  taxed,  283. 

Negro  flaves,  why  riot  much  employed  in  raifing  corn  in  the  Hng- 
lifh  colonies,  ii.  78.  Why  more  numerous  on  fugar,  than  on 
tobacco  plantations,  79. 

Nile,  river,  the  caufe  of  the  early  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufactures  in  Egypt,  i.  33. 

O 

Oats,  bread  made  of,  not  fo  fuitable  to  the  human  conftitution,u£ 

that  made  of  wheat,  i.  an. 

Oeconomijls,  feet  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenets,  iii.  9. 
Qntology,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii.  144. 
Oxford,  the  profefforfhips  there,  fmecurcs,  iii.  133. 


Paper  mone\,  the  credit  of,  how  eftablifhed,  i.  361.  The  operation  of* 
paper  money  explained,  362-  Its  effect  on  the  circulation  of  cafh, 
ibid.  Promotes  iuduftry,  364.  Operation  of  the  le vend  bank- ^ 

' 
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ing  companies  eftablifhed  in  Scotland,  367.  Can  never  exceed 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  fupplies  the  place,  in 
any  country,  372-  Coniequences  of  too  much  paper  being  if- 
fued,  373.  The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained, 
with  its  pernicious  effects,  384.  The  advantages  and  dilad- 
vantages  of  paper  credit  Hated,  400.  Ill  effedts  of  notes  ifTued 
for  fmall  fums,  403.  Supprefling  fmall  notes,  renders  money 
more  plentiful,  404.  The  currency  of,  does  not  affect  the 
prices  of  goods,  406.  Account  of  the  paper  currency  of  North 
America,  408- 

Paper  money ,  expedient  of  the  government  of  Pcnfylvania  to  raife 
money,  iii  2*59  Why  convenient  for  the  domeftic  purpofes 
of  the  North  Americans,  214. 

Pjrls  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  necefiary  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  15. 

Parijk  minifters,  evils  attending  veiling  the  election  of,  in  the 
people,  iii.  194. 

Parfimony  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capitals,  ii.  17. 
Promotes  induftry,  ibid  Frugal  men  public  benefactors,  21. 

is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufaciurers 

can  add  to  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  fociety,  according  to  the 
•French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  iii.  14. 

Pajlure  land,  under  what  circumftances  more  profitable  than  ara 
ble  land,  i.  196.  Why  it  ought  to  he  inclofed,  198. 

Patronage,  the  right  of,  why  eflablifhed  in  Scotland,  iii.   194. 

fay,  military,  origin  and  reafon  of,  iii.  48. 

Ptnfylvatiia,  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  i.  410.  Good 
.confequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious  efta- 
blifhment,  iii-  173.  Derive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  curren 
cy,  372 

People,  how  divided  into  productive  and  unproductive  claffes,  ac 
cording  to  the  prefent  French  fyftem  of  agricultural  political 
ceconomy,  iii  9.  The  unproductive  clafs,  greatly  ufeful  to  the 
others,  15.  Trie  great  body  of,  how  rendered  unwarlike,  52. 
The  different  opportunities  of  education  in  the  different  ranks 
of,  157.  The  inferior  ranks  of,  the  greateil  confumers,  301. 
The  luxurious  expences  of  thefe  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed, 
303 

Perfecvtien  for  religious  opinions,  the  true  caufe  of,  iii.    166- 

Peru,  the  .difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in,  occafioned  thofc  in  Eu 
rope  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  i-  ill .  Thefe  mines 
yield  but  fmall  profit  to  the  proprietors,  ibid.  Tax  paid  to 
the  king  of  Spain  from  thefe  mines,  262.  The  early  accounts 
of  the  fplendor  and  ftate  of  arts  in  this  country,  greatly  exag 
gerated,  265.  Prefent  ftate  of,  under  the  Spanilh  government, 
266.  The  working  of  the  mines  there  become  gradually  more 
^xpenfive,  279. 

Ptru 
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Peru,  low  ftate  of  arts  there  when  firft  difcovered,  ii.  300.  Is 
probably  mere  populous  now,  than  at  any  former  psriod,  ibid. 

Philofopby,  natural,  the  origin  and  obje&s  of,  iii.  141.  Moral, 
the  nature  of,  explained,  142.  Logic,  the  origin  and  employ 
ments  of,  143. 

Pbyjieiant)  why  amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  i.   137. 

Pbyfict)  the  ancient  fyftem  of,  explained,  iii.  143 

Pin-making^  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labour  in 
this  art,  i.  14. 

Plate  of  private  families,  the  melting  it  down  to  fupply  ftate  exi 
gencies,  an  infignificant  refource,  ii.  135.  New  plate  is  chiefly 
made  from  old,  275. 

Ploughmen,  their  knowledge  more  extend ve  than  the  generality  of 
mechanics,  i.  266 

Pneumatics,  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii.    144. 

Poivre,  M.  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin  China,  i.  206. 

Poland,  a  country  {till  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  fyftem.  of  ito 
government,  i.  312. 

Political  ceconomy,  the  two  diftincl:  objects,  and  two  different  fyf- 
tems  of,  ii  118. 

» the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of,  adopted  by  French  phi- 

lofophers,  defcribed,  iii  7.  Clalfes  of  the  people  who  contri 
bute  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  9.  How  proprietors 
contribute,  Hid.  How  cultivators  contribute,  10.  Artificers  and 
manufacturers,  unproductive,  12.  i  he  unproductive  claffes 
maintained  by  the  others,  15.  Bad  tendency  of  reftriclions 
and  prohibitions  in  trade,  20,  How  this  fyftem  is  delineated 
by  M.  Quefnai,  21.  The  bad  effects  of  an  injudicious  political 
ceconomy,  how  corrected,  23.  The  capital  error  in  this  fyftem 
pointed  out,  Hid. 

Poll  taxes,  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  Ii.  88. 

.....  why  efteemed  badges  of  ilavery,  jii.  261.  The  nature  of, 

confidered,  275. 

Poo'y  hiftory  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of,  in  England, 
i.  180. 

Pop:  of  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  affumed  by  him,  iii.  l8i. 
His  power  how  reduced,  1 86.  Rapid  progrei's  of  the  Reforma 
tion,  189. 

PupulatioH,  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equally  unfavourable  to,  i. 
105.  Is  limited  by  the  means  of  fubiiltence,  106.  215. 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  ufed  in  the  brewing  of,  iii     304. 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  country  not  advanced  by  itb  com 
merce,  ii.  116.  1  he  value  of  gold  and  lilver  there,  deprecia 
ted  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  225.  Trartflation  of  the 
commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  269. 
A  large  (hare  of  the  Portugal  gold  ftnt  annually  to  England, 
271  •  Motives  that  led  to  the  difcovcry  of  a  pailage  to  the  F.aft 
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round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  48.7.  Loft  us  manufactures 
by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  3.56. 

Pojl-office,  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed 
by  a  government,  iii.  207. 

Potatoes,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i.  210,  Culture,  and 
great  produce  of,  Hid.  The  difficulty  of  preferving  them  the 
great  obftacle  to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  2,13. 

Pwxriy  fometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  cuiloms  i.,  10.  Is  co 
check  to  the  production  of  children,  105.  But  very  unfavou 
rable  to  raifmg  them,  ibid. 

Poultry,  the  caufe  of  their  chcapnefs,  i,  293.  Is  a  more  impor 
tant  article  of  rural  ceconomy  in  France  than  in  England,  294. 

Pragmatic  fan&ion  in  France,  the  object  of,  iii.  1 88.  Is  follow 
ed  by  the  concordat,  ibid. 

Preferment^,  ecclefiaftical,  the  means  by  which  a  national  clergy 
ought  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  magifirate,  iii.  179.  Alter 
ations  in  the  mode  of  electing  to  them,  182.  1 88. 

Prejbyterian  church  government,  the  nature  of,  defcribed,  iii.  195  . 
Character  of  the  dergy  of,  196.  201.  N 

Prices,  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities  diftinguifhed,  i.  48. 
Money  price  of  goods  explained,  65.  Rent  for  land  enters  in 
to  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  68.  The 
component  parts  of  the  prices  of  goods  explained,  69.  Natu 
ral  and  market  prices  diftinguifhed,  and  how  governed,  74. 
115.  Though  raHed  at  firft  by  an  increafe  of  demand,  are  al 
ways  reduced  by  it  in  the  refult,  iii.  117. 

Primogeniture )  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  fuccefiion  by,  un 
der  the  feudal  government,  ii.  72.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terefts  of  families,  74. 

Princes,  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projects 
for  the  fake  of  a  revenue,  iii.  207. 

Prodigality,  the  natural  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public,  ii.  17.  Prodigal  men  enemies  to  their  country,  21. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  fource  of  all  revenue,  ii.  lo.  The 
value  of,  how  to  be  increafed,  24. 

Prof  effort  in  univerfities,  circumftances  which  determine  their  me 
rit,  iii.  197. 

Profit,  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pafs  under  the  common 
idea  of,  i.  72.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  74.  Ave 
rages  .of,  extremely  difficult  to  afcertain,  116.  Intereft  of  mo 
ney  the  bed  ftandurd  of,  117.  The  diminution  of,  a  natural 
confequence  of  profperity,  121.  Clear,  and  grofs  profit,  dii- 
tinguifhed,  127.  The  nature  of  the  higheft  ordinary  rate  of, 
defined,  128.  Double  intereft,  deemed  in  Great  Britain  a  rea- 
fonable  mercantile  profit,  ibid.  In  thriving  countries,  low  pro 
fit  may  compenfate  the  high  wages  of  labour,  159.  The  ope 
ration  oi  high  profits  and  high  wages,  compared,  ibid.  Com- 
VOL.  III.  O  o  penfates 
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penfates  inconveniencies  and  difgrace,  132.  Of  ftoct,  how 
affected,  146.  Large  profits  muft  be  made  from  fmall  capi 
tals,  147.  Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in 
country  villages,  148.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  made 
by  trade  in  large  towns  than  in  fmall  ones,  149,  Is  naturally 
low  in  rich,  and  high  in  poor  countries,  328. 

Pi  (.jit ,  how  that  of  the  different  claffes  of  traders  is  raifed,  ii  47. 
Private,  the  fole  motive  of  employing  capitals  in  any  branch 
of  bufmefs,  63.  When  raifed  by  monopolies,  encourage  lux 
ury,  360. 

Project  unfuccefsful,  in  arts,  injurious  to  a  country,  ii.  ai. 

Property,  paflions  which  prompt  mankind  to  the  invafion  of,  iii. 
67.  Civil  government  neceffary  for  the  protection  of,  ibid. 
Wealth  a  fourcc  ol  authority,  69.  71. 

Provijions,  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of,  affect  labour 
and  induftry,  i.  99.  no.  113.  Whether  cheaper  in  the  metro 
polis,  or  in  country  villages,  148.  The  prices  of,  better  re 
gulated  by  competition  than  by  law,  189.  A  rife  in  the  prices 
of,  muft  be  uniform,  to  flicw  fhat  it  proceeds  from  a  deprecia 
tion  of  the  value  of  filver,  315. 

P*tov^arx,obj«&  of  the  fhitute  of,  in  England,  iii.  181. 

Brojjia,  mode  of  affefling  the  land-tax  there,  iii.  229. 

Public  works  and  inftitutions,  how  to  be  maintained,  iii.  83.  Equi 
ty  of  tolls  for  paffagc  over  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  85.  Why 
government  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpike?, 
88.  Nor  of  other  public  works,  93. 

Purveyance,  a  fervice  {till  exacted  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  ii.  84. 

CL 

Quakers  of  Pennfylvania,  inference  from  their  refolution  to  e- 

mancipate  all  their  negro  flaves,  ii.  78. 
Quefnai,  M.  view  of  his  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  occonomy, 

iii.  21.    His  doctrine  generally  fubfcribed  to,  30. 
QuifOf  populoufnefs  of  that  city,  ii.  300. 

R 

Reformation,  rapid  progrefs  of  the  doctrines  of,  in  Germany,  iii. 
189.  In  Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  190.  In  England,  and 
Scotland,  191.  Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  CalvinifHc  fects, 
192. 

Regulated  companies.     See  Companies. 

jRetigion,  the  object  of  inftruction  in,  iii.  165.  Advantage  the 
teachers  of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  thofe  of  one  that  is  efb- 
Mifhed,  ibid.  Origin  of  perfecution  for  heretical  opinions,  166. 
How  die  zeal  of  UK  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is 

kept 
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kept  alive,  167.  Utility  of  ecclefiaftical  eftabliihmcnts,  170. 
How  united  with  the  civil  power,  170. 

/?;/*/,  referved,  ought  not  to  confifl  of  money,  i.  49.  But  of  corn, 
49.  Of  land,  conftitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  moll  kinds 
of  goods,  68.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how 
regulated,  74.  Makes  the  firfl  deduction  from  the  produce  of 
labour  employed  upon  land,  87.  The  terms  of,  how  adjuflcd 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  189.  Is  fomctimes  demanded 
for  what  is  altogether[incapable  of  human  improvement,  190. 
Is  paid  for,  and  produced  by,  land  in  almoft  all  fituations,  191. 
The  general  proportion  paid  for  coal  mines,  220.  And  metal 
mines,  222.  Mines  of  precious  ftones  frequently  yield  no  rent, 
227.  How  paid  in  ancient  times,  238.  Is  raifed  either  di 
rectly  or  indirectly,  by  every  improvement  in  the  circumftan- 
ces  of  fociety,  325.  Grofs  and  neat  rent  diftinguifhed,  353. 

. how  raifed  and  paid  under  feudal  government,  ii,  13.  Pre- 

fent  average  proportion  of,  compared  with  the  produce  of  the 
land,  ibid. 

of  houfes  difhinguifhed  into  two  parts,  iii.  237.     Difference 

.  between  rent  of  houfes,  and  rent  of  land,  240.  Rent  of  a 
houfe  the  beft  eftimate  of  a  tenant's  circurnftancts,  241. 

Retainers,  under  the  feudal  fyilem  of  government,  defcribed,  ii. 
103.  How  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  lords  was 
broken,  107. 

Revenue )  the  original  fources  of,  pointed  out,  i.  71.  Of  a  coun* 
try,  of  what  it  confifts,  353.  The  neat  revenue  of  a  fociety 
diminifhed  by  fupporting  a  circulating  flock  of  money,  35  6» 
Money  no  part  of  revenue,  357.  Is  not  to  be  computed  in 
money,  but  in  what  money  will  purchafe,  358. 

.,  ,   .. how  produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the  firft  in- 

flance,  ii.  9.  Produce  of  land,  ibid.  Produce  of  manufactures, 
IO,  Muft  always  replace  capital,  ibid.  The  proportion  be 
tween  revenue  and  capital,  regulates  the  proportion  between 
idlenefs  and  induftry,  1 6.  Both  the  favings  and  the  fpendings 
of,  annually  confumed,  17.  Of  every  fociety,  equal  to  the  ex 
changeable  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  its  induilry,  152.  Of 
the  cuftoms.  increafed  by  drawbacks,  216. 

•  •'  -  why  government  ought  not  to  take  the  management  of 
turnpikes,  to  derivaa  revenue  from  them,  iii.  08.  Public  works 
of  a  iocal  nature,  always  better  maintained  by  provincial  reve 
nues,  than  by  the  general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  93.  The  abu- 
fes  in  provincial  revenues  trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe 
in  the  revenue  of  a  great  empire,  94.  The  greater  the  reve 
nue  of  the  church,  the  imaller  muft  be  that  of  the  {lute,  199. 
The  revenue  of  the  itate  ought  to  be  railed  proportionably  from 
the  whole  fociety,  202.  Local  expencts  ought  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  local  revenue,  203.  Inquiry  into  the  fources  of  public 

revenue,. 
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rt-renue,  205.  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  206.  109.  Whe 
ther  the  government  of  Britain  could  undertake  the  manage 
ment  of  the  Bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  206.  The  poft- 
cffice  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed 
by  government,  207.  Princes  not  well  qualified  to  improve 
ihcir  fortunes  by  trade,  ibid.  The  Englifh  Eaft  India  compa 
ny  good  traders  before  they  became  fovcreigns,  but  each  cha 
racter  now  fpoils  the  other,  208.  Expedient  of  the  govern 
ment  of  Pennfylvania  to  raife  money,  209.  Rent  of  land  the 
molt  permanent  fund,  210.  Feudal  revenues,  211.  Great 
Britain,  212.  Revenue  from  land  proportioned,  not  to  the 
rent,  but  to  the  produce,  214.  Reafons  for  felling  the  crown 
lands,  ibid.  An  improved  land-tax  fuggeited,  224.  The  na 
ture  and  effect  of  tythes  explained,  232.  Why  a  revenue  can 
not  be  raifed  in  kind,  235.  When  raifed  in  money,  how  af 
fected  by  different  modes  of  valuation,  Hid.  A  proportionable 
tax  on  houfes,  the  belt  fource  of  revenue,  2/51.  Ren-iedies  i'or 
the  diminution  of,  according  to  their  caufes,  297.  Bad  efftcls 
of  farming  out  public  revenues,  323.  The  different  fourccs 
of  revenue  in  France,  326.  How  explained,  in  the  rude  ftate 
offociety,  330. 

Rlc:,  a  very  productive  article  of  cultivation,  J.  209.  Requires  a 
foil  unfit  for  raifing  any  other  kind  of  food,  210.  Rice  coun 
tries  more  populous  than  corn  countries,  268. 

Jkicbes,  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  confiile  in  the  parade  of,  i.  226. 

Rrft,  inftances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i.  141. 

Roads,  good,  the  public  advantages  of,  i.  193. 

-  how  to  be  made  and  maintained,  iii.  84.  The  maintenance 
of,  why  improper  to  be  trufted  to  private  intereft,  87.    Gene 
ral  ftate  of,  in  France,  91.     In  China,  92. 

Rowans  y  why  copper  became  the  ftandard  of  value  among  them,  i. 
55 .  The  extravagant  prices  paid  by  them  for  certain  luxuries 
for  the  table,  accounted  for,  284.  The  value  of  filver  higher 
among  them  than  at  the  prcfent  time,  ibid. 

-  the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  divifion  of  land  among  the 
citizens,  ii.  285.     The  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one 
or  two  occafions,  ibid*     How  the  citizens  who  had  no  land, 
fubfifted,  286.     Diftin&ion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  co 
lonies,  286.     The  improvement  of  the  former  flower  than  that 
of  the  latter,  298.     Origin  of  the  focial  war,  372.     There- 
public  ruined  by  extending  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  375. 

when  cent ributions  were  firfk  railed   to  maintain  thofe 

who  went  to  the  wars,  iii.  47.     Soldiers  not  a  diftinct  profcl- 
fion  there,  50.     Improvement  of  the  Roman  armies  by  difci- 
pline,  59.     How  that  difcipline  was  loft,  60.     The  fall  of  the 
Weftern  empire,  how  effected,  61.     Remarks  oft  the  educati- 
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on  of  th'e  ancient  Romans,  148.  Their  morals  fupcrior  to  tKofs 
of  the  Greeks,  149.  State  of  law  and  forms  of  juftice,  152. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people,  how  fupported,  161.  Great  rt- 
du&ions  of  the  coin  praclifed  by,  at  particular  exigencies,  363. 

jRomf,  modern,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  Is  kept 
alive,  iii.  167.  The  clergy  of,  one  great  fpiritual  army  dif- 
perfed  in  different  quarters  over  Europe,  182.  Their  power 
during  the  feudal  monkifh  ages  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal 
barons,  183.  Their  power  how  reduced,  186. 

Rouen  i  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii.  15. 

RuJJiman^lr,  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of  wheat 
in  Scotland,  i.  241. 

Ru/Jlat  was  civilized  under  Peter  I.  by  a  (landing  army,  iii.  63. 


Stfilors,  why  no  fenfihle  inconvenieiwe  felt  by  the  great  numbers- 
diibanded  at  the  clofe  of  a  \var>  ii.  171. 

Siili,  account  of  foreign  fait  imported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots 
fait  delivered  duty  free,  for  the  fififery,  jt.  Append.  JsanobjecSb 
cf  heavy  taxation  every  •where,  .iii.  -284.  The  collection  of 
the  duty  on,  t-\pcnfive,  315. 

!'ufJ?/:ia,  the  land-tax  how  aflVifed  there,  iii.  230, 

SAXOH  lords,  their  authority  and  jurifdi&ion  as  great  before  the 
conqucjft,  as  thoiV-  of  the  Normans  were  afterward,  ii.  105. 

Sepoy's,    parochial,  obfervations  on,  iii.   161. 

£j?/i;i'  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  ppifon  of  enthufiafm  an£  fupc-r- 
ililion,  iii.  176. 

Sctyio,  his  Spanifh  militia,  rendered  faperior  to  the  Garthaginian 
militia,  by  difcipline  and  fervice,  iii  59. 

SfotlanJj  compared  with  England,  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 
provifions,  i.  100.  Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  High 
lands-,,  105.  The  market  rate  of  intereft,  higher  than  the  le 
gal  rate,  119.  The  fituation  of  cottagers  there,  defcribed,  153. 
Apprenticeships  and  corporations,  1 60.  The  common  people 
of,  why  neither  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  handfome  as  the  fume  clafs  in 
England,  an.  Caufe  of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  249. 
Progrefs  of  agriculture  there  before  the  union  with  England, 
288.  Prefent  obftru&ions  to  better  hufbundry,  290.  The 
price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union,  328.  Operation  of  the 
feveral  banking  companies  eftabhfhed  there,  367.  Amount  of 
the  circulating  money  there  before  the  union,  368.  Amount 
of  the  prefcnt  circulating  cafh,  369.  Courfe  of  dealings  in  the 
Scots  bank,  ibid.  Difficulties  occafioned  by  thefe  banks  iiiuing 
too  much  paper,  375.  Neceffary  caution  for  fome  time  obfer— - 
red  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  cuftomers,  with  the 
good  cilcds  of  it,  378.  The  fcheme  of  drawing  and  rcdra.v- 
Oo  a  ing. 
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ing  adopted  by  traders,  385.     Its  pernicious  tendency  explain 

ed,  386.     Hiilory  of  the  Ayr  bank,  391.     Mr.  Law's  fcheme 

to  improve  the  country,  396.     The  prices  of  goods  in,  not  al 

tered  by  paper  currency,  406.     Effedt  of  the  optional  claufei 

in  their  notes,  407. 
Scotland,  caufe   of  the  fpeedy  eftablifliment  of   the   reformation 

there,  iii.   191.     The  diforders  attending  popular  elections  of 

the  clergy  there,  occafion  th«  right  of  patronage  to  be  eftablifh- 

ed,  194.     Amount  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  aoo. 
Se.i,  fervice  and  military  fervice  by  land,  compared,  i.  143. 
Serfs  in  religion,  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  fociety,  m. 

171.     Why  they  generally  profefs  the  auftere  fyftem  of  mora 

lity,  175. 
Self-love  the  governing  principle  in  the  intercourfe  of  human  fo 

ciety,  L  25. 
Servants,  menial,  diftinguifhed  from  hired  workmen,  ii.   7.    The 

various  orders  of  men,  who  rank  in  the  former  clafs,  in  refer* 

ence  to  their  labours,  8. 

_  -  -  .  their  labour  unproductive,  iii.  24 

Settlements  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Englifh  laws  relating 

to,  i.   1  80.     The  removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  natural 

liberty,  jS6. 

--  the  Jaw  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii.   172. 
Sheep,  frequently  killed  in  Spain,  for  the  fake  of  the  fleece  and 

the  ti->  How,  i.   300. 
•  --  fevtrc  laws  againfb  the  exportation  of  them  and  their  wool, 


erifs,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  44.  Inequality 
of  fortune  among,  the  fburce  of  grer.t  authority,  70.  Birth 
and  family  highly  honoured  in  nations  of  fhepherds,  71.  In 
equality  of  fortune-  firft  began  to  take  place  in  the  age  of  fhep 
herds,  72.  And  introduced  civil  government,  ibid. 

SJ^-tliind,  how  rents  are  eftknated  and  paid  there,  i.   190. 

Silt  manufacture,  how  transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  ii.  98. 

Silver,  the  firft  ftanclard  coinage  of  the  northern  fubverters  of  the 
Roman  empire,  i.  55.  Its  proportional  value  to  gold,  regulat 
ed  by  law,  56.  Is  the  meafare  of  the  value  of  gold,  j  7.  Mint 
price  of  filvcr  in  England,  58.  Inquiry  into  the  difference  be- 
t>vcen  the  mint  and  market  prices  of  bullion,  6l.  How  to  pre 
fer  ve  the  filver  coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  62.. 
The  mines  of,  in  Europe,  why  generally  abandoned,  aai. 
Evidences  of  the  fmall  profit  they  yield  to  pro-prietors  in  Peru, 
322.  Qualities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  226.  The  mod 
abundant  mines,  would  add  little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
227.  But  the  increufe  in  the  quantity  of,  would  depreciate  its 
own  value,  231.  Circumftances  that  might  counteract  this  ef- 
_cd,  ibid*  Kiftoricai  Yiew  of  the  variations  in  the  value  of,  du 

ring 
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ring  the  four  laft  centuries,  232.  Remarks  on  its  rife  in  value 
compared  with  Corn,  237.  Circumftances  that  have  mifled 
writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  filvcr,  238.  Corn  the  beft 
ftandard  for  judging  of  the  real  value  of  filver,  245.  The  price 
of,  how  affected  by  the  increafe  of  quantity,  246.  The  value 
of,  funk  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  251.  When 
the  redu<5tion  of  its  value  from  this  caufe  appears  to  have  been 
completed,  252.  Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  262.  The  value  of  filver  kept  up  by  an  exten- 
fion  of  the  market,  263.  Is  the  moft  profitable  commodity  that 
can  be  fent  to  China,  26.9.  The  value  of,  how  proportioned 
to  that  of  gold,  before  and  after  the  difcovery  of  the  American 
mines,  275.  The  quantity  commonly  in  the  market  in  propor 
tion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than  their  relative  values 
indicate,  276.  The  value 'of,  probably  riling,  and  why,  28o.The 
opinion  of  a  depreciation  of  its  value,  not  well  founded,  315. 
Silver,  the  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  the  exporta 
tion  of  corn,  ii.  223. 

Sinting  fund  in  the  Bntifh  finances  explained,  iii.  343.  Is  inade 
quate  to  the  difcharge  of  former  debts,  and  almoft  wholly  ap 
plied  to  other  purpofes,  349.  Motives  to  the  misapplication 
of  it,  350. 

Slaves,  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  their  matters  than  that  of  free  men, 
i.  107. 

under  the  feudal  lords,  circumflances  of  their  fituation,  ii. 

77.  Countries  where  this  order  of  men  ftill  remains,  ibid*  Why 
the  fervice  of  flaves  is  preferred  to  that  of  free  men,  7?.  Their 
labour  why  unprofitable,  79.  Caufes  of  the  abolifhing  of  flavtry 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe, -80.  Receive  more  pro 
tection  from  the  magiftratc  in  an  arbitrary  government,  than 
in  one  that  is  free,  3/2J. 

..  why  employed  in  manufactures  by  the  ancient  Grecians, 

iii.  36.  Why  no  improvements  areto  be  expected  from  them, ?'&'</. 

Snuggling^  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i.  145. 

• encouraged  by  high  duties,  iii.  294.  Remedies  againfl, 

297.     The  crime  of,  morally  confidcred,  317. 
Society,  human,  the  firft  principles  of,  i.  25. 
Scliiifrs,  remarks  on  their  motives  for  engaging  in  the  military 
line,  i.  143.  Comparifon  between  the  land  and  fea  fervice,  ibid. 

" why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the   difbanding  of 

great  numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  ii.  171. 

• reafon  of  their  lirft  ierving  for  pay,  iii.  48.     How  they 

became  a  diilmct  clafs  of  the  people,  52.  How  dJftinguifhed 
from  the  militia,  53.  Alteration  in  their  extrcife  produced  by 
the  invention  of  fire-arms,  54. 

SoutL  Sea  company,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,,  iii.  108. 
Mercantile  and  itock-jobbing  projecls  of,  112,  Aflieuto  con* 
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tra&,  113.     Whale  fifhery,  ibid.     The  capital  of,  turned  into 
annuity  {lock,   114.  341. 

Sovereign  and  trader,  inconfiflent  characters,  ill.  208. 

Sovereign,  three  duties  only,  neceffary  for  him  to  attend  to,  for 
fupporting  a  fyftem  of  natural  liberty,  iii.  40.  How  he  is  to 
protect  the  iociety  from  external  violence,  43.  64.  And  the 
members  of  it,  from  the  injufticc  and  opprefiion  of  each  other, 
66.  And  to  maintain  public  works  and  inftitutions,  83. 

Spain,  one  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  its 
rich  mines,  i.  313. 

-••  its  commerce  ha$  produced  no  confiderable  manufactures  for 
difcant  lale,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  uncul 
tivated,  ii.  116.  Spanifh  mode  of  eftimating  their  American 
discoveries,  121.  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreci 
ated  by  laying  a  tax  on  the  exportation  of  them,  a 25.  Agri 
culture  and  manufactures  there,  difcouraged  by  the  redundan 
cy  of  gold  and  filver,  226.  Natural  ccnlequences  that  would 
refult  from  taking  amay  this  tax,  ibid*.  The  real  and  pretended 
motives  of  the  court  of  Caftile,  for  taking  pofTeffion  of  the 
countries  diicovered  by  Columbus,  291.  The  tax  on  gold  and 
filver,  ho  NY  reduced,  2,93.  Gold,  the. object  of  all  the  enter- 
prizes  to  the  now  v/orld,  Hid.  The  colonies  of,  k-fs  populous 
than  thole  of  any  other  European  nation,  300.  Afferted  an  ex- 
clufive  claim  to.  all  America,  until  the  miicarriage  of  their  in 
vincible  armada,  301.  Policy  of  the  trade  with  the  colopies, 
303.  The  American  eftablUhments  of,  effected  by  private  ad 
venturers,  who  received  little  beyond  permiffion  from  the  go 
vernment,  3x8.  Loft  its  munufu&urcs  by  acquiring  rich  and 
fertile  colonies,  356.  The  alcavala  tax  there  explained,  314. 
The  ruin  of  the  Spanifh  manufactures  attributed  to  it,  315. 

Sfaulati'an,  a  diftincl  employment  in  improved  fociety,  i.  ai. 
Speculative  merchants  dtfcribed,  149. 

Stage,  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 
profeffion,  i.  140. 

the  political  ufe  of  dramatic  reprefentations,  iii.  176. 

&an:p,  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on,  iii.  266.  370. 

Steel-how  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  ii.  81. 

StccL,  the  profits  on,  in  manufactures,  explained,  i.  66.  In  trade,, 
an  incrtafe  of,  raifea  \vages,  and  dirninilhes  pj-ofit,  116.  Muft 
be  larger  in  a  groat  town  than  in  a  country  village,  118.  Na 
tural  consequences  of  a  deficiency  of  flock  in  new  colonies,  I2i- 
The  profits  on,  little  uffeiled  by  the  eafinefs  or  diHiculty  of 
learning  u  tr.'.de,  134.  But  by  the  rifle,  or  diiagreeahlcrcfs  of 
the  buifncfs,  146.  Stock  employed  for  profit,  '.-.-ts  into  rupnoit 
the  grejtjr  part  of  ufcful  h'^ir,  .vS.  Kp, accumujal 
neceliary  in  the  rude  flat;-  of  :lety,  339.  !Tbe  accumulation 
of,  necefl'iry  tc  ,he  diviiiua  of  labour,  540.  Siock  iliiluif  tiifh- 

cd; 
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cd  into  two  parts,  342.  The  general  flock  of  a  country  or  fo- 
ciety,  explained,  345.  Houies,  ibid.  Improved  land,  347.  Per- 
ional  abilities,  ibid.  Money  and  provifions,  il'ul.  Raw  mate 
rials  and  manufactured  goods,  348  Stock  of  individuals,  how 
employed,  350.  Is  frequently  buried  or  concealed,  in  arbitrary 
countries,  351. 

y  the  profits  on,  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  in- 
creafes,  ii.  13.  On  what  principles  flock  is  lent  and  borrowed 
at  intereft,  33.  That  of  every  fociety  divided  among  different 
employments,  in  the  proportion  mofl  agreeable  to  the  public 
intereft,  by  the  private  views  of  individuals,  384.  The  natural 
diftribution  of,  deranged  by  monopolizing  fyftems,  385.  Every 
derangement  of,  injurious  to  fociety,  387. 

•  mercantile,  is  barren  and  unproductive,  according  to  the 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  iii.  13,  How 
far  the  revenue  from,  is  an  objed.  of  taxation,  247.  A  tax  on, 
intended  under  the  land  tax,  248. 

Stockings,  why  cheaply  manufactured  in  Scotland,  i.  145.  When 
firft  introduced  into  England,  323. 

Stone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  fituation,  i.  214,  230. 

Stones,  precious,  of  no  ufe  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price  of, 
is  regulated,  i.  226.  The  moft  abundant  mines  of,  would  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  227. 

Subordination^  how  introduced  into  fociety,  iii.  67  Perfonal  qua 
lifications,  68.  Age  and  fortune,  68.  6y.  Birth,  70.  Birth 
and  fortune,  two  great  fcurces  of  perfonal  diftin<5tion,  71. 

Subfidy)  old,  in  the  EnglHh  cuftoms,  the  drawbacks  upon,  ii.  HI. 
Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iii.  292. 

Sugar,  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  i.  205.  ii.  78. 

..  Drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of,  from  England,  ii.  211. 

Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  inftead  of  all  hand  la 
bour  by  flaves,  325. 

a  proper  fubje&  of  taxation,  as  an  article  fold  at  a  mono 
poly  price,  iii.  310. 

Sumptuary  laws  fuperflnous  reftraints  on  the  common  poople,  ii.aS. 

Surinam^  prefent  flate  of  the  Dutch  colony  there,  ii.  303. 

$7<//fztf77a«</,eftabli{hmentof  the  reformation  in  Berne  and  Zurich, 
iii.  191.  The  clergy  there  zealous  and  induflrious,  aoi.  Taxes 
how  paid  there,  251.  265. 


aille,  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax  and  its  operation  explain 
ed,  ii.  84.  iii.  256. 
alents,  natural,  not  fo  various  in  different  men  as  is  fuppofed, 
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Taitars,  their  manner  of  conducing  war,  iii.  44.     Their  inva(i- 
ons  dreadful,  45. 

Ytveraier,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and  Vi- 
fiapour,  i.  227. 

Tax™,  the  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  ii.  88. 

the  fources  from  whence  they  muft  arife,  iii.  316.    Unequal 

taxes,  217.  Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ibid.  Ought  to  be 
levied  at  the  times  molt  convenient  for  payment,  218.  Ought 
to  take  as  little  as  pofiible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
more  than  is  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  ibid.  How  they 
may  be  made  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  beneficial 
to  the  fovereign,  ibid.  The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain,  220. 
.Land-tax  at  Venice,  223.  Improvements  fuggefted  for  a  lard- 
tax,  224.  Mode  of  alTcffing  the  land-tax  in  Pruffia,  237. 
Tythes  a  very  unequal  tax,  and  a  difcouragement  to  improve 
ment,  232.  Operation  of  tax  on  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  te 
nant,  238.  A  proportionable  tax  on  houfes,  the  beft  fource  cf 
revenue,  241.  How  far  the  revenue  from  ftock  is  a  proper  ob- 
je«fl  of  taxation,  347.  Whether  intereft  of  money  is  proper  for 
taxation,  249.  How  taxes  are  paid  at  Hamburgh,  251.  In 
Switzerland,  252.  Taxes  upon  particular  employments,  254. 
Poll  taxes,  260.  Taxes,  badges  of  liberty,  261.  Taxes  upon 
the  transfer  of  property,  263.  Stamp  duties,  266.  On  whwrn. 
the  feveral  kinds  of  taxes  principally  fall,  267.  Taxes  upon  the 
wages  of  labour,  271.  Capitations,  275.  Taxes  upon  con- 
fumable  commodities,  279.  Upon  neceffaries,  280.  Upon  lux 
uries,  281.  Principal  neceflaries  taxed,  284.  Abfurdities  in 
taxation,  285.  Different  parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed, 
286.  Two  different  methods  of  taxing  confumable  commodi 
ties,  287.  Sir  Matthew  Decker's  fcheme  of  taxation  confider- 
ed,  288.  Excife  and  cuftoms,  290.  Taxation  fometinies  not  - 
an  inftrument  of  revenue,  but  of  monopoly,  294.  Improve 
ments  of  the  cuftoms  fuggefted,  296.  Taxes  paid  in  the  price 
of  a  commodity  little  adverted  to,  314.  On  luxuries,  the  good 
and  bad  properties  of,  ibid.  Bad  effe&s  of  farming  them  out, 
323.  Hov/ the  finances  of  France  might  be  reformed,  316. 
French  and  Engliih  fyltems  of  taxation  compared,  327.  Ne\r 
taxes  always  generate  difcoRtent,  350.  How  far  the  Britifh 
fyftem'of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  different  pro 
vinces  of  the  empire,  368.  Such  a  plan  might  fpeedily  diC- 
charge  the  national  debt,  374. 

ea,  great  importation  and  confumption  of  that  drug  in  Britain, 
i.  267. 

imbers  in  univerfities,  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminifh  their 
application,  iii.  132.  The  jurifdi&ions  to  which  they  are  fub- 
ject.  little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  133.  Arc  fre 
quently  obliged  to  gain  protection  by  UTvility,  134.  Defects 
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in  their  eftablimments,  135.  Teachers  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  modern  times,  154. 
Circumftances  which  draw  good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from, 
the  univerlities,  197.  Their  employment  naturally  renders 
them  eminent  in  letters,  199. 

'Tenures,  feudal,  general  obfervations  on,  ii.  12.     Defcribed,  73. 

Theology t  monkifh,  the  complexion  of,  iii.  145. 

'TV//,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i.  222.  Yield  a 
greater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  filver  mines  of  Peru, 
223.  Regulations  under  which  tin-mines  are  worked,  224. 

Tobacco,  the  culture  of,  why  retrained  in  Europe,  i.  207.  Not  fo 
profitable  an  article  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies  us  fu£ar,  ib'u'. 

the  amount  and  courfe  of  the  Britifh  trade  with,  ex 
plained,  ii.  6l.  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  expor 
tation,  211.  Cor.feqnences  of  the  exclusive  trade  Britain  enjoys 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  this  article,  336. 

To/Is,  for  pai'fage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the 
equity  of,  fhewn,  iii.  85.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought  to 
be  higher  than  upon  carriages  of  utility,  ibid.  The  management 
oi  turnpikes  often  an  object  of  juft  complaint,  87.  Why  go 
vernment  ought  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  89. 
311. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  origin  of  thofe  duties,  iii.  291. 

Tontine^  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the 
name,  iii.  345. 

Touloufg)  falary  paid  to  the  counfellor  or  judge  in  the  parliament 
of,  iii.  79. 

Towns,  the  places  where  induftry  is  moft  profitably  exerted,  i, 
165.  The  ipirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  man ufaclur- 
ers,  1 66.  171. 

according  to  what  circumftances  the  general  character  of 

the  inhabitants,  as  to  induftry,  is  formed,  ii.  14.  The  reci 
procal  nature  of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country,  ex 
plained,  65.  Subfift  en  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  67. 
How  firft  formed,  68.  Are  continual  fairs,  ibid.  The  original 
poverty  and  fervile  flate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  88.  Their  early 
exemptions  and  privileges,  how  obtained,  ibid.  The  inhabitants 
of,  obtained  liberty  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
the  country,  80.  Origin  of  free  burghs,  ibid.  Origin  of  cor 
porations,  90.  Why  allowed  to  form  militia,  93.  How  the 
increafc  and  riches  of  commercial  towns  contributed  to  the  im- 
provenv  L"  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  101. 

Trade,  double  intereft  deemed  a  reafonable  mercantile  profit  in, 
i.  128. 

four  general  claffes  of,  equally  necelTary  to,  and  dependent 

on,  each  other,  ii.  44.  Wholefale,  three  different  forts  of.  55. 
The  different  returns  of  home  and  fc-reign  trade,  56.  The  na 
ture 
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ture  and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examined,  59.  The 
principles  of  foreign  trade  examined,  61.  The  trade  between 
town  and  country  explained,  65.  Original  poverty  and  fervilc 
ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  under  feudal  government,  88. 
Exemptions  and  privileges  grunted  to  them,  88.  Extenfion  of 
commerce  by  rude  nations  felling  their  own  raw  produce  for  the 
manufactures  of  more  civilized  countries,  96.  Its  falutary  ef- 
fecls  on  the  government  and  manners  of  a  country,  102.  Sub 
verted  the  feudal  authority,  107.  The  independence  of  tradef- 
mcn  and  artifuns,  explained,  109.  The  capitals  acquired  by, 
very  precarious,  until  f'ome  part  has  been  realized  by  the  culti 
vation  and  improvement  of  land,  116.  Over-trading,  the  caufe 
of  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  130.  The  importation 
of  gold  and  filver  not  the  principal  benefit  derived  from  foreign 
trade,  142.  Effecl  produced  in  trade  and  manufactures  by  the 
cUlcovery  of  America,  143.  And  by  the  difcovery  of  a  paflage 
to  the  Kail  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  144.  Error 
of  commercial  writers  in  eflimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and 
{iiver,  146.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effect  of  reftraints  upon 
trade,  147.  Individuals,  by  purfuing  their  own  intereft,  un 
knowingly  promote  that  of  the  public,  153.  Legal  regulations 
of  trade,  unfafe,  153.  Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations, 
168.  Meafures  for  laying  trade  open,  ought  to  be  carried  into 
execution  flowly,  1 74.  Policy  of  the  reftraints  on  trade  be 
tween  France  and  Britain  confidered,  177.  No  certain  criteri 
on  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  trade  between  two 
countries  turns,  178.  Moft  of  the  regulations  of,  founded  on  a 
rniftaken  doftrin*  of  the  balance  of  trade,  196.  Is  generally 
founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  203.  Drawbacks  of 
duties,  2,10.  The  dealer  who  employs  his  whole  flock  in  one 
fmgle  branch  of  bufmefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind 
with  the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  finglc 
operation,  2,50.  Coniequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number  of 
fmall  channels  into  one  great  channel,  341.  Colony  trade,  and 
the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  diftinguifhed,  353.  The  intereit 
of  the  coniumer  conftantly  faerificed  to  that  of  the  producer, 

'Trade,  advantages  attending  a  perfecl  freedom  of,  to  landed  nati 
ons,  according  to  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  u> 
conomy  in  France,  iii.  1 8.  Origin  of  foreign  trade,  19.  Conie 
quences  of  high  duties  and  prohibitions,  in  landed  nations,  20, 
ii.  How  trade  augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  17.  Nature 
of  the  trading  intercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  tov.ns  and 
thofe  of  the  country,  39. 

Trades,  caufe  and  effecT:  of  the  feparation  of,  L  15.    Origin  of,  26. 

Tranftt  duties  explained,   iii.   312. 

Travelling  for  education,  fummary  view  of  the  effects  of,  iii.  147- 
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tfrgafures,  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  ii.  140. 
Trcafure  trove,  the  term  explained,  i.  351.     Why  an  important 

branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  wi. 

333. 

Turkey  company,  fhort  hiftorical  view  of,  iii.  IOO. 
Turnpikes.      See  Tolls. 
Tythes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  iii    232.     The  levying  of,  a  great 

difcouragement  to  improvements,  233.     The  fixing  a  naodua 

for,  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  2*36. 


Value,  the  term  defined,  i  •  41. 

Vedius  PolZio,  his  cruelty  to  his  Have  checked  by  the  Roman  em 
peror  Auguftus,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  re 
publican  form  of  government,  ii.  326. 

Venice,  origin  of  the  filk  manufacture  in  that  city,  ii-  98.  Traded 
in  Baft  India  goods  before  the  fea  track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  difcovered,  287. 

• Nature  ef  the  land  tax  in  that  republic,  iii     223. 

Venif«n,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compenfate  the  expence 
of  a  deer  park,  i.  292. 

Vicefwia  hareditatum,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  nature  cf, 
explained,  iii.  263. 

Villages,  how  firft  formed,  ii.  68- 

Villanage,  probable  caufe  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in  Eu 
rope,  ii.  79. 

Vineyard,  the  moft  profitable  part  of  Agriculture,  both  among  the 
ancients  aud  moderns,  i.  202.  Great  advantages  derived  from 
peculiarities  of  foil  in,  204. 

Univerfities ,  the  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  far  calculated 
to  promote  their  diligence,  iii.  132.  The  profeffors  at  Oxford 
have  moftly  given  up  teaching,  133.  Thofe  in  France  fubjecT; 
to  incompetent  jurifdi&ions,  134.  The  privileges  of  graduates 
improperly  obtained,  136.  Abufe  of  ledlurefhips,  136.  The 
difcipline  of,  feldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  ftudents, 
ibid.  Are,  in  England,  more  corrupted  than  the  public  fchools, 
138.  Original  foundation  of,  ibid  How  Latin  became  an  ef- 
fential  article  in  academical  education,  139.  How  the  ftudy  of 
the  Greek  language  was  introduced,  140.  The  three  great 
branches  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  141.  Are  now  divided  in 
to  five  branches,  143.  The  monkifh  eourfe  of  education  in, 
145.  Have  not  been  very  ready  to  adopt  improvements,  146. 
Are  not  well  calculated  to  prepare  men  for  the  world,  147. 
How  filled  with  good  profeflbrs,  or  drained  of  them,  197^ 
Where  the  worft  and  beft  profeffors  are  generally  to  be  met  with, 
J9&»  See  Colleges  and  Teachers. 
VOL,  yi.  P  p  Wages* 
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,  of  labour,  how  fettled  between  maflcrs  and  workmen,  i. 
88.  The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  term* 
of  their  employers,  89.  The  oppofition  of  workmen  outrage 
ous,  and  feldom  fucccfsful,  90.  Circumftances  which  operate 
to  raife  \rages,  91.  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  fund* 
from  which  they  arife,  92.  Why  higher  in  North  America, 
than  in  England,  93.  Are  low  in  countries  that  ar*  ftati- 
onary,  95.  Not  oppreflively  low  in  Great  Britain,  98.  A 
diftindion  made  there  between  the  wages  in  fummerandin  win 
ter,  ibid.  If  fufficient  in  dear  years,  they  muft  be  ample  in  fea- 
fons  of  plenty,  99.  Different  rates  of,  in  different  places,  ibid. 
Liberal  wages  encourage  induftry  and  propagation,  108.  An 
advance  of,  neceffarily  ra-ifes  the  price  of  many  commodities, 
115.  An  average  of,  not  eafily  afcertamed,  116.  The  opera 
tion  of  high  wages  and  high  profits  compared,  129.  Caufes  of- 
the  variations  of,  indifferent  employments,  131.  Are  gene 
rally  higher  in  new,  than  in  old  trades,  150,  178.  Legal  re 
gulations  of,  deftroy  induftry  and  ingenuity,  186. 
natural  effed.  of  a  direcl:  tax  upon,  iii.  271. 


Walpolc,  Sir  Robert,  ,his  excife  fcheme  defended,  iii.  301. 

Wants  of  mankind  how  fupplied  through  the  operation  of  labour,.. 
i.  35.  How  expended,  in  proportion  to  their  fupply,  315.  The 
far  greater  part  of  them  fupplied  from  the  produce  ef  other 
men's  labour,  339. 

Wars,  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  prefent 
century,  have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  fil- 
vt;r  in  a  nation,  ii  135. 

"  -  How  fupported  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  iii.  43.  By  a  nati 
on  of  fhepherds,  44.  By  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  46.  Men 
of  military  age,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  focie- 
ty,  47  Feudal  wars,  how  fnpported,  ibid.  Caufes  which  in 
the  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  rendered  it  impofiible  for  thole 
who  took  took  the  field,  to  maintain  themfelves,  48.  How  the 
art  of  warbecameadiftinclprofeflion,5i.  Diflindion  between 
the  militia  and  regular  forces,  53.  Alteration  in  the  art  of  war 
produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  54.  56.  Importance  of 
difcipline,  55.  Macedonian  army,  57.  Carthaginian  army,  58. 
Roman  army,  59.  Feudal  armies,  61.  A  well  regulated  ftand- 
ing  army,  the  only  defence  of  a  civilized  country,  and  the  only 
means  for  fpeedily  civilizing  a  barbarous  country,  63.  The 
want  of  parfimony  during  peace,  impofes  on  ilates  the  neceflity- 
of  contrading  debts  Co  carry  on  war,  334.  348.  Why  war  is. 
agreeable  to  thofe  who  live  fecure  from  the  immediate  ca 
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lamities  of  it,  348.  Advantage  of  railing  the  fuppKes  for,, 
within  the  year,  357. 

Watch  movements,  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of,  owing  to  me 
chanical  improvements,  i.  319. 

Wealth  and  money,  fynonimous  terms,  in  popular  language,  ii. 
119.  146.  Spanifh  and  Tartarian  eftimate  of,  compared,  119, 

The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  pofiefiion  of,  iii.  69* 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  neceffarily  greater  than  thofe  of  fpin- 
ners,  i.  70. 

Weft  Indies,  difcovered  by  Columbus,  ii.  288.  How  they  ob 
tained  this  name,  289.  The  original  native  productions  of,  290, 
The  thirft  of  gold  the  object  of  all  the  Spanifh  enterprizes 
there,  292..  And  of  thofe  of  every  other  European  nation,  295, 
The  remotenefs  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonies 
there,  299.  The  fugar  colonies  of  France  better  governed  than 
thofe  of  Britain,  325. 

Wheat.      See  Corn. 

Window  tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  iii.  245.  Tends  to  reduce 
houfe-rent,  246. 

Wmdfor  market,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  corn  at,  i.  335. 

Wine,  the  cheapnefs  of,  would  be  a  caufe  of  fobriety,  ii.  202*. 
The  carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  Englifh  ftatutes,  212. 

Wood,  the  price  of,  rifes  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivated,. 
i.  21 8.  The  growth  of  young  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  Hid. 
When  the  planting  of  trees  becomes  a  profitable  employment, 
ibid. 

Wool,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dif~ 
tant  market,  i.  300.  The  price  of  in  England,  has  fallen  con- 
fiderably  fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  302.  Caufesof  this  di 
minution  in  price,  ibid.  The  price  of,  confiderably  reduced  in 
Scotland,  by  the  union  with  England,  307. 

. Severity  of  the  laws  againft  the  exportation  of,  ii.  407.  Re- 

flraints  upon  the  inland  commerce  of,  409.  Reftraints  upon? 
the  coafling  trade  of,  410.  Pleas  on  which  thefe  reftraints  are 
founded,  411.  The  price  of  wool  deprcffed  by  thefe  regulati 
ons.  412.  The  exportation  of,  ought  to  Be  allowed,  fubjecl:  to 
a  duty,  414. 

Woollen  clpth,  the  prefent  prices  of,  compared  with  thofe  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  320.  Three  mechanical  ijrt» 
provements  introduced  in  the  manufacture  of,  323. 
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